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THE VALLEYS OF THE BLUE SHROUDS 
By Joun FINLEY 
(Where the valiant poilus were buried in their blue uniforms) 


O shards of walls that once held precious life, 

Now scattered, like the bones the Prophet saw 
Lying in visioned valley of the slain 

Ere One cried: “‘Son of Man, can these bones live?” 


O images of heroes, saints, and Christs, 
Pierced, broken, thrust in hurried sepulture 
In selfsame tombs with tinsel, dross, and dreg, 
And without time for either shrift or shroud! 


O smould’ring embers of Love’s hearthstone fires, 
Quenched by the fiercer fires of hellish hate, 
That have not where to kindle flames again 

To light succeeding generations on! 


O ghost-gray ashes of cathedral towers 

That toward the sky once raised appealing hands 
To beg the God of all take residence within 

And hold communion with the kneeling souls! 


O silent tongues of bells that once did ring 
Matin and Angelus o’er peaceful fields, 
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Now shapeless slag that will to-morrow serve | 
To make new engines for still others’ woe! 
: 


O dust that flowered in finial and foil 

And bright in many-petaled windows bloomed, . 
Now unto dust returned at cannon’s breath q 
To lay thy faded glories on the crypt! 


O wounded cities that have been beloved 

As Priam’s city was by Hecuba— 

Sad Hecuba, who ere in exile borne, 

Beheld her Hector’s child Astyanax 

Spitted on spear (as if a Belgian babe) 

And saw tke walls in smoke and flame ascend 
To hover heav’nward with wide-brooding wings 
Above the “vanished thing” that once was Troy! 





O shards of sanctuaries and of homes! 

O embers, ashes gray, and glinting dust! 

Ye who were tile or tower in Laon or Ypres, 
A village by the Somme, a church in Roye, 
A bit of glass in Reims, a convent bell 

In St. Dié, a lycée in Verdun, 

A wayside crucifix in Méziéres, 

Again I hear a cry: “Can these bones live?”’ 





Yes! As the bones, o’er which the Prophet cried 

And called the breath from Heav’n’s four winds to 
breathe, 

Sprang straightway, bone to bone, each to its place, 

To frame in flesh the features and the forms 

They still remembered and still loved to hold 

Once more on earth—so shall ye rise again! 


Out of their quarries, cumulus, the clouds 
Will furnish back your flame in crystal stone; 
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The cirrus dawns in Parsee tapestries 

With azure broiderings will clothe your walls; 
The nimbus noons will shower golden rain 
And sunset colors fill each Gothic arch; 


For o’er thy stricken vales, O valiant France, 
Our love for thee shall prophesy anew, 

And Heav’n’s Four Winds of Liberty, allied, 
Shall breathe unpoisoned in thy streets till they 
Shall pulse again with life that laughs and sings, 
And yet remembers, singing through its tears 
The music of an everlasting song— 

Remembers, proudly and undyingly, 

The hero dust that lies in shrouds of blue 

But rises as thy soul, immortal France! 











A NEW INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


By ArTHUR HENDERSON 


HE growth of the political Labor movement in Britain 
before the war can hardly be said to have justified 
either the extravagant hopes of reformers or the equally 
extravagant fears of the possessing classes. Fifty years 
ago, at the time of the passing of the Reform Act of 1868 
which enfranchised the workmen of the boroughs, a pessi- 
mistic aristocrat said in the House of Commons that the 
newly qualified electors would “launch their votes in one 
compact mass against the institutions and the property of 
the country.”” For many years after the utterance of this 
doleful prediction, however, observers might have sought 
vainly for evidence that the working-class vote was being 
launched in a compact mass against anything whatever; and 
certainly the institutions and the property of the country 
were not assailed by English working-men. From 1868 to 
1906 the working-class vote was never sufficiently compact 
to secure the return to Parliament in any election of more 
than a dozen declared representatives of the organized 
industrial movement. 

The first working-class organization founded for the 
specific purpose of obtaining political representation for the 
workers—the Labor Representation League—came into 
existence in 1869. But the activities of the League up to 
the date of the general election of 1874 bore no fruit at all. 
In that election, out of fourteen candidates nominated by 
the League only two were returned; and one of these, Mr. 
Thomas Burt, is still a Member and the “Father” of the 
House of Commons. In 1880 the number of working-class 
representatives in Parliament was increased to three; in 
1885 it rose to eleven; in 1892 it was fourteen; in 1895 it fell 
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to twelve; in 1900 only eleven were returned; but in 1906, 
the date which marks the appearance in British politics of 
what may be described for the first time as a compact 
working-class vote, out of fifty working-class candidates 
who went to the poll, no fewer than 29 were elected members 
of Parliament. 

Between 1895 and 1906, as these figures indicate, impor- 
tant changes had taken effect in the political organization 
of the working-class movement. The old Labor Representa- 
tion League went out of existence more than a generation 
ago; a second political organization called the Electoral 
Committee was formed a year or two later in connection 
with the Trade Union Congress, but speedily failed; and it 
was not until 1899 that proper steps were taken to create a 
political organization for the purpose of promoting inde- 
pendent working-class action that had any promise of 
permanent success. In that year, the Trade Union Con- 
gress adopted a resolution inviting all the co-operative 
societies, socialist organizations, trade unions, and other 
working-class bodies to unite their efforts to secure an 
increased number of Labor members in Parliament. A 
conference of these societies was called in 1900, about half a 
million members being represented therein by 129 delegates; 
and in this conference the Labor Representation Committee 
was founded, having as its distinct aim the establishment of 
a separate Labor group in Parliament with its own whips and 
its own policy. 

The principle of political independence was formulated 
in plain terms three years later, when a resolution was 
adopted which required the members strictly to abstain 
from identifying themselves with, or promoting the inter- 
ests of, any section of the Liberal or Conservative Parties. 
At the same time arrangements were made to institute a 
parliamentary fund for the maintenance of Labor members 
and for assisting to pay election charges. At the general 
election of 1906, the 29 members who entered the House of 
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Commons formed a compact and independent group, the 
Labor Representation Committee changed its name to 
the “Labor Party,” and efficient electoral machinery was 
established. Out of 78 candidatures promoted by the party 
in the general election of January, 1910, no fewer than 40 
members were returned to Parliament. 

In the light of this brief retrospect it can be seen that the 
idea of political democracy has not made phenomenal prog- 
ress in Britain. The Labor Party has grown slowly. With- 
out countenance from ,the orthodox parties, generally 
indeed in spite of bitter opposition from them, the organized 
workers have developed their policy of political independ- 
ence in the characteristic British way: they did not have, 
as a conscious aim, the creation of a national party, 
bent on the conquest of political power. They had in view 
in the earlier days the more modest intention of obtaining 
representation in Parliament for purposes of self-protection. 
The leaven of socialist ideas, and especially the growth of 
the idea of internationalism, gave to the organized workers a 
wider outlook, and prepared the ground for the epoch- 
making decisions that have recently been registered. In 
the political education of the workers the socialist societies 
have played a very considerable part. It is a significant 
fact that neither the industrial movement nor the socialist 
movement made any considerable progress towards the 
conquest of political power until they joined forces in 1900. 
Experience in Britain, indeed, seems to bear out the view 
that, apart from the organized industrial movement, the 
socialist parties are not within measurable distance of 
reaping any political reward commensurate with the sus- 
tained and well-directed propaganda they carry on. The 
propagandist energies of the socialist organizations in Britain, 
at any rate, did not suffice to win seats in Parliament. 

Throughout the history of the working-class movement 
there has been a very close relationship between it and the 
socialist movement, and historically it would be difficult to 
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say whether the project of international working-class 
organization originated with the socialists or with the trade- 
union leaders. What is certain is that the first Interna- 
tional Working-Men’s Association, founded in London in 
1864, by the joint efforts of socialists and trade unionists, 
derived its authority chiefly from the support of the organ- 
ized workers. When the headquarters of the first “Inter- 
national” were removed to New York in 1872, it quickly 
lost touch with the working-class movement in Europe and 
soon ceased to exist: But from the seed that was sown by 
the earlier internationalists, as from the alliance between 
the socialists and the trade unions, came new ideas of inter- 
national organization which have had a direct influence 
upon the development of political democracy in all lands. 

The quickening of the idea of political democracy has 
come during the war, and is largely the result of the war. 
No organization, certainly no political party, has been more 
deeply influenced by the war than the Labor Party. In 
the years that immediately preceded the outbreak of hos- 
tilities—from 1911 to 1914—there was much to stimulate 
political thinking and to favor a vigorous policy of working- 
class action: an extraordinary wave of industrial unrest 
swept over the country; there were formidable strikes; the 
political controversies that centred about the question of 
Irish Home Rule, Woman Suffrage, and the veto of the 
House of Lords, were singularly embittered. The discus- 
sions to which they gave rise involved issues of fundamental 
importance in the organization of society. But none of 
them had any effect upon the working-class mind compar- 
able to that produced by the catastrophic breakdown of 
the capitalistic order of society during the war. 

For the workers the war has only one meaning; it marks 
the final stage in the disintegration and collapse of the 
political and economic system which was founded upon the 
private ownership of property and upon the control of all 
the machinery of government by the possessing classes. 
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This system implied the political and economic subordina- 
tion of the working-classes, who were required to toil for 
their country and in time of war to fight for it, receiving only 
a bare subsistence wage as their share of the wealth they 
produced, and having no effective control over national 
policy, no real knowledge of the principles upon which their 
rulers conducted national affairs, no determining voice in 
national decisions which were for them quite literally matters 
of life or death. 

Against this system the organized workers have now 
declared open war. They are not content, however, simply 
to oppose this system. They propound a constructive 
alternative. Both in national and in international affairs 
they have formulated a programme of reconstruction em- 
bodied in two documents—the memorandum on war aims 
and the report on “Labor and the New Social Order”— 
that have obtained wide circulation in both hemispheres. 
In place of an economic organization of society based upon 
the profiteering activities of private capitalists, the workers 
have resolved to establish a new economic organization 
founded upon the principle of public ownership and control 
of all the means of production and distribution and the 
social use and enjoyment of the accruing wealth. For the 
political system which sanctioned and even encouraged 
national rivalries and racial jealousies, and by methods of 
secret diplomacy built up a toppling structure of inter- 
national alliances buttressed by armaments and protective 
tariffs, the workers seek to substitute a real internationalism 
which aims at the creation of a society of nations pledged to 
maintain peace and to extend the boundaries of freedom, 
beginning with freedom of trade and commercial intercourse, 
and including the abolition by agreement of compulsory 
military service and competitive armaments. This, sum- 
marily stated, is the Labor policy. It has been carefully 
worked out in detail in the two documents I have cited 
above. ‘The general social policy will be made the ground 
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of our appeal to the British electorate at the next general 
election. 

Since it was promulgated we have received many evi- 
dences that public opinion in Britain is prepared to support 
the party which professes these aims. There is in every 
country a growing belief in democracy’s good intentions, 
and what is more to the purpose in Britain at least, a 
steadily deepening conviction that a fundamental recon- 
struction of society on the lines of the Labor Party’s pro- 
posals is not only necessary but practicable. Measures of 
state control which were formerly derided as the impossible 
dreams of idealists, changes in methods of production, in 
the management and distribution of labor, in the organ- 
ization of supplies of raw material and of food, restrictions 
upon the free use of capital by individuals, the appropriation 
of excess profits by the national exchequer—all these far- 
reaching innovations have served to illustrate and strengthen 
our argument. They signalize the breakdown of the cap- 
italist system. They are the beginning of a more scientific 
organization of industry, the germ of the new social order. 

Equally strong is our conviction that the international 
working-class policy embodied in the memorandum on war 
aims adopted at the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Con- 
ference held in London last February, represents the con- 
scious aspiration of organized democracy in all lands. It 
is a policy of international co-operation. Its meaning has 
been much misunderstood in America. Those who know 
nothing of the temper of the British workers and have no 
means of judging the mood of the French, Belgian, and 
Italian socialists, interpret the common policy of working- 
class action which they have formulated as a policy of sur- 
render to the militarist imperialism of Germany. This is a 
disastrous error. It is not a policy of surrender; it is not 
even a policy of compromise. It does not mean that the 
organized workers of Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, seek 
to open negotiations for peace with the militarist rulers of 
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the Central Empires. It means simply that the working- 
class parties in the Allied countries seek to get into touch 
with the workers of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Bul- 
garia, in order to unite them in support of the democratic 
peace principles they have laid down. 

Like President Wilson, the working-class leaders want a 
peace of reconciliation rather than a penal peace imposed 
by force or a peace of mutual exhaustion. In the words of 
the Inter-Allied memorandum, the workers believe that 
‘““whoever triumphs, the peoples will have lost unless an 
international system is established which will prevent war.” 
Accordingly, we seek the co-operation of the organized 
workers in the enemy countries in the effort to create an 
international system which will make the world safe for 
democracy by removing as far as may be practicable the 
causes of war. We believe that the principles we have 
formulated, “No annexations or penal indemnities, and the 
right of nations freely to determine their own destinies,” 
if applied to the problems of a political and territorial 
character which the war has thrust into the foreground, will 
bring permanent peace. 

We have sought honestly and sincerely, in dealing with 
all the problems of territorial readjustment which await 
solution, to meet the claims of essential justice in each 
particular case. Our memorandum is not a peace treaty, 
but a statement of principle. It is an essay in practical 
statesmanship. It was not drafted by doctrinaire idealists, 
but by men of long political experience who know what the 
mass of the people think and feel about the problems of war 
and peace. That working-class diplomacy is idealist in 
spirit and intention I freely admit; that it takes no account 
of the realities of the present international situation I as 
strongly deny. When we are asked, as we have been asked, 
whether our peace proposals are “‘an irreducible minimum,” 
we can only reply that the questioner completely misunder- 
stands our position. It is not the business of the leaders of 
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organized democracy to extricate the official diplomatists 


from their tragic embarrassments. Our business is to 
make the world safe for democracy by formulating condi- 
tions of peace and applying them in detail to specific prob- 
lems in order to show that a final settlement is not beyond 
the reach of practical statesmanship. 

This or that specific solution proposed in our memorandum 
may be varied in detail without endangering the vital prin- 
ciples upon which the proposals as a whole are founded. 
Where the working-class diplomacy differs from diplomacy 
of the official type is in the method of approach to the final 
settlement. We repudiate all negotiations in which peoples 
and provinces are treated as pawns in a game and bartered 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty without reference 
to their own interests or desires. We refuse to help the 
official diplomacy to make a patched-up peace based upon a 
series of mutual concessions and bargains in which the pos- 
session of Belgium by one power is regarded as an asset 
which can be exchanged for the African colonies held by 
another power. 

Such a peace would perpetuate old elements of discord 
and perhaps cause new antagonisms between nations. We 
want the coming peace to be permanent. Our policy is 
deliberately planned to assuage the hatreds that have 
poisoned political life in Europe for generations. We mean 
to cut the entail of those inherited quarrels which have come 
down to us from the dynastic struggles of the past; and we 
desire to create a new international order purged of those 
elements of strife and enmity arising from the existence of 
competitive capitalism—an international system founded 
upon the complete democratization of political institutions 
in every country, and involving the establishment of suitable 
machinery for the settlement of disputes between nations by 
conciliation and judicial arbitration. 

This is an ambitious programme. It manifestly involves 
as a prime condition a more rigorous assertion by the organ- 
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ized workers of the principle of political independence. It 
also requires for its practical development a much stronger 
and more closely knit electoral organization in the country. 
It implies further a clearer perception of the possibilities of 
international working-class action. But organized democ- 
racy in every country where it can be said to exist, and espe- 
cially in Britain where its roots have struck deeply, has shown 
itself to be thoroughly conscious that its political activities 
are thus conditioned. 

In my judgment, organized Labor in America will be 
compelled by the logic of events to enter into closer alliance 
with the international working-class movement in Europe, 
and will have to assert itself more actively in national poli- 
tics in the interests of the common ideal of democratic 
self-determination to which the workers everywhere are 
consciously pledging themselves. Revolutionary ideas are 
leavening the orthodox trade-union movement to an extent 
that some of the older leaders hardly realize. Political 
action on the part of the organized workers will not only be 
easier to advocate in the changed atmosphere of the coming 
time, but must be undertaken in order to concentrate their 
reforming energies, which might otherwise be dissipated in 
fruitless violence on the industrial field. Democracy will 
be revolutionary in aim, but it will adopt the political 
method in seeking to attain its ends, and will appeal for 
popular support on broad grounds of public right rather 
than of class interest. 

In Britain, at the present moment, it is extremely hazard- 
ous to speculate upon the future of political parties. The 
old party system is in the melting-pot along with many other 
survivals of a vanished epoch. Orthodox politicians no 
doubt expect that, when normal conditions are restored, 
the fragments of parties will be welded together under their 
former leaders and revised programmes will be constructed. 
It may be so. But I am inclined to think that for a gen- 
eration to come the only homogeneous and united party 
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in the British House of Commons will be the Labor Party. 
We have parties without leaders and leaders without parties. 
From the political confusions thus created, the Labor 
Party, however, is happily able to stand aloof. Its pro- 
gramme is clearly defined, its purposes sufficiently differ- 
entiated from those of the older parties to enable it to pursue 
a straight path. The new scheme of party organization 
which has been adopted with practical unanimity by a dele- 
gate conference specially summoned for the purpose, broad- 
ens the basis of membership in the party and enables us to 
enlist in the ranks every man and woman engaged in pro- 
ductive work, whether of hand or of brain. 

Under the new Franchise Act more than eight million 
voters are added to the register, of whom six million 
are women—a considerable proportion of them married 
women. There can be no doubt that the bulk of the new 
electorate will be eager to exercise their right to vote at the 
next general election. In a political sense they are better 
prepared to employ their vote than were the masses of 
people enfranchised by the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1868. 
The electors of this generation have been educated by events. 
The war itself has caused a revolution in habits of thought. 
It has brought the masses of people face to face with grim 
realities and has forced them to understand that the control 
of national policy is their own vital concern. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that, when the preoccupation of the war 
is past, the minds of the British people will be turned in the 
direction of constructive politics, and that the programme of 
the Labor Party will then command the support of every 
thinking man and woman. 

But the war is not yet over. It has now entered upon its 
most critical phase on the western front. The new German 
offensive has necessarily thrust political discussions into 
the background. We can only await the inevitable changes 
in the mentality of the German people before we can take 
up again the political and moral offensive we had planned in 
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order to bring the war to an end. But the renewal of the 
enemy’s military effort does not invalidate the working- 
class policy. On the contrary, all that the militarist rulers 
of Germany have done—the cynical and shameless peace 
with Russia, equally with the desperate gamble with the 
lives of men on the battlefield of Picardy—strengthens our 
appeal to the German working-classes to realize that the 
war will go on until they assert themselves against the com- 
mon enemy of freedom and peace. When this new offensive 
fails, as fail it will, I look for a serious political reaction 
in the Central Empires, which will swing the German and 
Austrian people into line with us, and cause them to over- 
throw the autocratic imperialism that has deluged the world 
with blood. 

Until the German workers move in the direction of peace 
we are powerless. The working-class parties in the Allied 
countries have taken the initiative, but they cannot make 
peace by themselves on the basis of conciliation. It is our 
duty to continue the struggle for the elimination of annexa- 
tionist aims from the peace proposals of the Allied govern- 
ments. It is also our duty to declare to the German workers 
that their government stands in the way of peace, and to 
convince them that Germany’s military success only post- 
pones the possibility of democratic agreement. 

Recent disclosures by German statesmen regarding war 
origins have shown conclusively that the argument of the 
German socialists that this was for them a war of national 
self-defense can no longer be sustained. The whole German 
case rested upon the belief that Britain was the responsible 
author of the war. This case was buttressed by Germany’s 
fear of the Russian menace. Both these arguments have 
been demolished. The final justification of British policy 
prior to the war, and in the negotiations that preceded the 
outbreak of hostilities, is contained in the memoir written 
by Prince Lichnowsky, who was formerly German Ambassa- 
dor in London. Both in a political and in a moral sense, 
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therefore, German social-democrats occupy an untenable 
position, and one which we are convinced they will be com- 
pelled to evacuate when the peace movement in the Central 
Empires, temporarily submerged by the enthusiasm excited 
by the military successes won by the German armies in 
Picardy, revives. As soon as the German people realize 
that their armies have failed to break through on the western 
front, and they come to count the cost in human lives of the 
few miles of ground they have won, there will be a universal 
revulsion of feeling throughout the Central Empires. 

It will be our duty then to prosecute our policy with the 
utmost vigor in order to assist and encourage the German 
people to throw off the yoke of autocracy and militarism. 
We shall be able to convince the German people that their 
armies have not incurred their frightful losses in a war 
against Tsarism and the Entente’s plans of conquest, but 
in order to further the schemes of conquest and annexation 
cherished by their own militarist rulers. We shall be able 
to convince the German people that a victory for such ruth- 
less militarism would permanently fasten upon the peoples 
of the world, not excepting the peoples of the Central Em- 
pires themselves, the awful burden of armaments and en- 
forced service. We shall be able to summon them, in the 
name of international right and the conscience of mankind, 
to make common cause with the organized workers in all 
other lands to re-establish peace and to extend the bound- 
aries of democratic freedom. 














THE AIRPLANE 
By Epwin BipwELi WILSON 


ONG before America entered the war, the performance 

of courageous American volunteers in the Lafayette 
Escadrille had captivated our imagination. The deaths of 
Kiffin Rockwell in September, 1916, after three victorious 
aerial combats, and of Norman Prince in October, after 
four victories, were at once recognized, indeed celebrated, as 
chivalrous sacrifices in a great cause from which our govern- 
ment was still holding aloof. In those comparatively early 
days of military flying, the machines were relatively poor and 
few, and their physical performance mediocre. But the spirit 
of the fighting aviator was and is now that of the bold knight 
of long ago who went forward to single combat armed with 
his trusty sword and riding upon his ardent steed. The 
modern rifle or machine gun and the swift, agile airplane are 
merely the evidences of scientific and engineering advance. 
Neither Rockwell nor Prince lived to be an “‘ace”’; that 
coveted title is reserved for those who have five victories to 
their credit. Our allies, our adversaries, and now we our- 
selves have an ever-lengthening list of aces, some with dozens 
of accredited successes, whose exploits will furnish material 
for an epic in which Guynemer, Lufbery, Richthofen, and 
their followers may be the Patroclus or Hector, the Achilles 
or the Paris. Lightning-defying Ajax could have been no 
stouter-hearted at his best than the artillery observing and 
directing airman skimming high up on the two or three mile 
level amid bursts of shrapnel from hostile anti-aircraft guns. 
The information which filters through from “over there”’ 
has not yet furnished data for reliable accounts of individual 
prowess and adventure, nor is the time ripe for poetizing. 
But one great victory of the airplane over the Zeppelin can- 
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not go unmentioned. In the autumn of 1917, an armada of 
five Zeppelins, returning from a raid over London, lost its 
route, probably owing to an unexpected wind, drifted out 
over northern France, was attacked at a height of nearly 
four miles, and the individual members were either destroyed 
or captured by French aviators. Since then much less has 
been heard of Zeppelin raids; apparently Goliath is still no 
match for David. 

So striking has been the development of the airplane dur- 
ing the last ten years, so stirring the use of airplanes in the 
war that there is a temptation to disregard, if not to forget, 
the previous years of patient scientific labor that have con- 
tributed to the present success. The frequent tragedies 
which a few years ago put an end to the endeavors of in- 
dividual intrepid pilots to break one record or another, at- 
tracted much public attention and deserved lament. Yet 
more poignant to the man of science must be the heart- 
breaking accidental failures, after long years of most careful 
scientific investigation, such as those that twice spoiled the 
launching in 1903 of Langley’s airplane. 

Langley’s airplane, or “‘aerodrome” as he called it, still 
merits our attention, partly because it was the work of an 
eminent American physicist, partly because it may truly be 
considered the first flying machine. The design was differ- 
ent from any now in vogue. Instead of having a single 
spread of wings as has the monoplane, or a superimposed 
pair as has the biplane, it had a tandem pair with the driv- 
ing mechanism between them. The gasoline engine was 
designed by C. M. Manly, a Cornell engineer; it was 
remarkably light and powerful for its day. There is no 
reason why in fair weather the “aerodrome” should not 
have flown continuously for several hours at moderate 
speed, and probably the chief reason that Langley and 
Manly do not have much of the credit that now goes to the 
Wrights is that an accident in the first launching crippled 
the front wing-pair, and in the second, the rear pair. The 
97 
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machine was flown in 1914 as a seaplane, and showed good 
aerial behavior; in 1903 its failures were a cause for unjust 
criticism and ridicule. 

In the latter year, the Wrights, after several years of 
experimenting with gliders, in which they had greatly per- 
fected their flying or rather gliding technique, converted 
their glider into a powered biplane by the installation of a 
small motor. As a scientific invention their machine was 
hardly comparable with Langley’s. It could not fly for 
more than a few minutes. But it flew, and the Wrights were 
encouraged to continue their efforts. Within a few months 
they had several times flown a distance of three miles, re- 
maining some five minutes in the air; and before the year 
1905 had closed they had to their credit a continuous flight 
of 24 miles at a speed of more than 38 miles an hour. 

Langley worked quietly as is the wont of most scientific 
investigators; the Wrights worked privately as engineers 
and inventors must who have patents in mind. The in- 
centive to public interest in aviation was fated to come not 
from America but from France where Santos Dumont had 
already attracted general attention with his dirigibles. 
Twice in 1906 he made public flights, in an uncouth type of 
airplane flying tail first, and secured the prizes offered for 
the first flights of more than 25 metres and of more than 
100 metres. His machine was not comparable in design 
with those of Langley and the Wrights, and his perform- 
ances were far below the Wrights’ but he stirred the imagi- 
nation and initiated a rapidly increasing measure of success 
in flying in France. 

All through 1907 and late into 1908, the Wright brothers 
maintained their reserve while a number of French aviators 
were outdoing one another in public exhibitions of their art 
with biplane and monoplane, yet without ever surpassing 
the Wrights’ private performances of 1905. Then in Sep- 
tember, 1908, Orville Wright in America, and Wilbur in 
France, came out before the whole world and out-distanced, 
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in every respect out-flew the entire field of competitors. 
They flew with and without a passenger, remained in the 
air well over an hour, exhibited remarkable ease of control, 
and in December 31, 1908, Wilbur made the distance record 
of seventy-seven miles. This was real flying; it was less 
than ten years ago. Remarkable as the achievements were, 
the altitude reached was only a few hundred feet and the 
speed only about forty miles an hour. 

Contrast these wonderful exploits by the first real airman 
—l’homme-oiseau as the out-classed French magnanimously 
and enthusiastically acclaimed him—with the everyday 
flights on the battlefronts in 1918. Dozens of fighting air- 
men can now drive their machines to altitudes of thousands 
of feet (a machine has been shot down from an elevation of 
21,500 feet) and race through the sky at speeds approach- 
ing 150 miles an hour maintained for several hours at a 
stretch! 

In 1909 Blériot created a sensation by flying from Calais 
to Dover in his monoplane. With that exploit, the 
insular isolation of Great Britain passed, and invasion 
became a possibility despite control of the seas by the 
Grand Fleet. The English and the Germans had been 
spectators, as it were; the development of flying had been 
American and French. About this time, however, the 
English started systematically and scientifically to work 
upon the airplane, with its attendant mechanical and 
aerodynamical problems, by the appointment of an Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics made up of eminent engi- 
neers and scientists. The Germans backed Count Zeppelin 
and his great dirigibles; they did not seem to take a very 
great interest in the airplane. 

It would not be true to say that English students had 
taken no steps in the theory of flying. For many years, 
Lanchester had been experimenting on small models, and 
in 1908 his large two-volume work on “Aerial Flight” was 
published. Even to-day no theoretician can do without 
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this epoch-making treatise. Bryan and Harper had also 
been dealing with problems concerning the dynamics of 
flight. Moreover, as the major English mathematical 
training had for decades, yea centuries, been specialized in 
mechanics and mathematical physics, the work of Lan- 
chester and Bryan was on sympathetic ground, and could, 
however little it may have been appreciated at the time, 
develop rapidly into actual aeronautical engineering when 
the need arose. It was only in construction and operation 
that the English had allowed the French and Americans to 
take the lead. 

During the years 1909 and 1910, great progress was made 
in aeronautical sport. Records of all sorts were broken. 
The daily papers were full of enthusiasm for the accom- 
plishments of this or that pilot with one machine or another. 
It is interesting to see how one student, who had followed 
the science and art of flying from the early nineties, summed 
up the situation at the close of 1910. A. F. Zahm in his 
** Aerial Navigation”’ wrote: 


The practical utility of aviation began now to be questioned. 
The aeroplane had passed the primary epoch of experimental 
development and was becoming a standard article of manufac- 
ture representing a considerable industry. But what was it all 
worth? Aviators had flown faster than the eagle, higher than the 
clouds, farther than the common distance from metropolis to 
metropolis. Schools were licensing new pilots from day to day. 
But what career had these before them, and what essential func- 
tion in the affairs of humanity could they perform? Some, in- 
deed, might fit themselves for aerial service in warfare, some for 
the pleasant profession of amusing and entertaining mankind; 
but in the serious business of life, what important réle could the 
airmen hope to play? This was the pertinent inquiry, and it was 
largely a question of the reliability and economy of the aero- 
plane. . . . These improvements would require careful re- 
search in the laboratory and patient trial in workshop and field. 
The refinement and perfection of the aeroplane might therefore 
be looked for in those communities where men have sufficient 
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foresight, enterprise, and liberality to endow research, and to 
encourage the science and the art of aviation to supplement each 
other. 

The remarks omitted from the middle of the quotation 
furnished a discussion of the commercial carrying possi- 
bilities of the machines. There was no other reference to 
possible utility in war than the passing mention quoted. 
It is apparent that the author was looking chiefly to peace- 
ful uses. Some will recall vague rumors coming in those 
days from the Wrights’ grounds at Dayton that, while others 
might be striving for extreme record-breaking types, these 
thoughtful inventors were chiefly occupied with producing 
a safe and sane machine, salable at a moderate figure and 
operable by almost anyone—a sort of aerial Ford. Appar- 
ently we are still a considerable distance from that; whereas 
the war uses have been prodigious. 

By the close of 1914, the time a pilot could remain in the 
air was limited only by his endurance and the amount of 
fuel and lubrication he could carry. The speed on the long 
flights was not great—something under 50 miles an hour— 
but in speed contests it had risen above 125 miles an hour. 
The altitude reached had been raised almost to five miles. 
During the war public competitive flying has been reduced 
to nothing, and the records of 1914 may be regarded as still 
holding. There has probably been, however, a slight in- 
crease in maximum speed attainable. 

In the early years of aviation, many variations of design 
were tried. More recently there has been a general tend- 
ency on the one hand towards standardization, on the other 
towards specialization. The Wrights had controlling sur- 
faces forward of the main planes and used a propeller be- 
hind—the “pusher” type. Most modern machines have 
the propeller in front—the “tractor” type. A few of the 
largest machines have two propellers in front and one or two 
behind. The forward controlling surfaces, so conspicuous 
in the early Wright models, have disappeared; vertical and 
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horizontal rudders are provided in the rear, and the wing 
tips may be warped to aid in turning. In the search for 
stability, Dunne used sharply swept-back wings, giving a 
V-shape to his plane, but no pronounced “‘sweep-back” is 
now employed. A straight wing, with proper general de- 
sign, will give sufficient stability. Various amounts of 
“dihedral” have been tried; that is, the wings have been set 
at an angle so that the outer edges are above the central line. 
But no excessive dihedral is now in use. In biplanes and 
triplanes the wings have sometimes been “‘staggered’”’; 
that is, the upper wings have been pushed out somewhat 
forward of the lower, or drawn back behind them, te change 
the effects of interference between the wings. The latest 
type of fighting machine is heavily armored. 

In the main, however, the designs of 1918 are those of 
1914 except for refinement of detail: there has been a striv- 
ing for neat stream-line shapes to reduce wind resistance; 
the structural features have been improved so that the 
machines are stronger; the motors have been increased in 
power. The improvement in the motors has been especially 
rapid and marked. In 1914 the ordinary military tractor 
flew 60 to 80 miles an hour and mounted an engine of 80 to 
110 horsepower; in 1915 the power had risen to 125 to 160 
horsepower. Now, except for training machines, engines 
of less than 150 horsepower are rare; and those over 250 are 
not uncommon. The 18-cylinder Sunbeam motor develops 
450, and the 12-cylinder Fiat 600 horsepower; the Liberty 
motor is supposed to give between 400 and 500. The in- 
crease in power of the prime mover adds considerably to the 
need of structural excellence and greatly to the rapidity of 
climbing. For manoeuvring purposes, fast climbing is very 
important and some modern machines can rise 2,000 feet in 
the first minute, 15,000 feet in ten minutes, 20,000 feet in 
twenty minutes—and come down much faster. 

Apart from seaplanes, military airplanes may be divided 
into two chief classes: those designed for reconnaissance, 
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artillery observation, and bombing expeditions; and the 
chasers and scouts. The latter are the smaller and faster, 
carrying a pilot only, with speeds from 80 to 140 miles an 
hour. They are fundamentally fighters and ordinarily fly 
at an elevation of over 12,000 feet. Indeed, as the range 
and effectiveness of anti-aircraft guns has increased, the 
flying level has gone up until, in the not distant future, it 

| may well normally reach 20,000 feet. One great desire for 

a high level is the tactical advantage it gives; the pilot who 
is on top may come down at great speed, sometimes towards 
300 miles an hour, and get into a strategic position for at- 
tack, against which the lower machine, slowed by efforts 
to climb, cannot compete. 

Before the war there was much criticism of professional 
exhibiting aviators who, to thrill spectators, put their 
machines into all sorts of dare-devil attitudes and frequently 
themselves came suddenly down to death. In fighting, the 
ability to do all manner of “‘stunts”’ is essential. The more 
completely a pilot can control his machine, the more easily 
he can toss it hither and thither—cutting figure-eights, 
looping the loop, nose diving and tail diving—the better 
chance he has for his own life and the more certain he is to 
get his opponent. Sad as are the continual reports of death 
by accident at our aviation training camps, we may rest 
assured that for an undertrained pilot to go overseas to the 
front is almost certainly fatal, and that for every life lost in 
training, many are saved in fighting. Fortunately airplanes 
to-day are so much stronger structurally and so much better 
equipped and controlled than before the war, that this 
necessary “stunting” in school and on the field is no longer 
really dangerous—the real danger now lies in physical in- 
ability to “‘stunt.” Not only must the pilot of the single- 
seated fighting scout be thoroughly expert on the wing, he 
also must be a crack shot with his machine gun. Small 

wonder that it takes months and months to train an aviator 
who may develop into an ace. 
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The other type of airplane, used for artillery observation, 
for bombing, and for reconnaissance behind the enemy lines, 
is larger and not quite so fast. It is a “‘two-seater.”” When 
dropping bombs, it may venture down to a relatively low 
level for added accuracy; when making a long distance 
reconnaissance, it may fly at 18,000 feet altitude; and when 
engaged in artillery observation, it may be found at half that 
elevation. Some of the bombers reach very large sizes—the 
British Handley-Page driven by two 280 horsepower Rolls- 
Royce engines; the German Gotha with two 260 horsepower 
Mercédés engines; and the Italian Caproni, of which one 
model has three engines, developing over 1,000 horsepower 
in all, and a carrying capacity of five tons of explosives in 
addition to fuel for twelve hours. As the weight of these 
cargo-planes goes up and the wing surface needed to sup- 
port them increases, there must come a point where the 
length of wing is so great as to be awkward in landing; then 
recourse must be had to the triplane structure, and it may 
be, eventually, to machines with more than three wings. 

The temperament of the operators of artillery or bombing 
machines must be decidedly different from that of the 
scouting fighter. To swing around and around, back and 
forth, over a relatively small part of the field, spotting hits, 
controlling artillery aims by wireless messages, and repeat- 
ing the work day after day, is a job to try the courage and 
patience of the steadiest soldier. Bombing by night or by 
day is likewise an occupation for which skill and nerve and 
long training are requisite. A flyer like Laurens, who has 
led hundreds of midnight expeditions out over Germany 
and back, need not have the élan of a Guynemer; he must 
be possessed of the stoic boldness of a Leonidas, so little 
attributed to the French before the war. 

During the spring drive of 1918, much has been made of 
the use of Allied airplanes in flying low over the German 
trenches or troop formations and emptying machine-gun 
“bursts” into the hostile ranks. This practice will doubt- 
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less be increased as the war goes on, and the machines and 
aviators will become more numerous. It is to be expected 
that frequent surprise visits of this sort will be detrimental to 
the enemy’s morale. In a widely different field—that of 
submarine hunting—the seaplane or flying boat is looked to 
for a similar moral influence. We are now shipping flying 
boats in quantity to European waters for submarine patrol. 
If the water and weather are reasonably clear, there is no 
difficulty in seeing down to a considerable depth from a 
machine at a moderate altitude; once the submarine is 
sighted, a signal brings a chaser with the dreaded depth- 
bomb. In the long summer days, a large number of flying 
boats, with their speed several times that of surface patrols, 
should make submarine operation in clear waters very nerv- 
ous and discouraging work. 

Though military airplanes have been divided into two 
classes, though a certain standardization, or a tendency 
towards it, is evident in each class for the accomplishment 
of its special purpose, one cannot fairly say that at present 
there are few types of planes at the front. Probably well 
over thirty makes or models are found in the Allied camp 
and half as many on the side of the enemy. This multi- 
plicity is awkward. At the beginning of the war, however, 
there were a number of airplane manufacturers in France, 
England, Germany, and the United States, who had in- 
dividually perfected some particular design; and the most 
natural, indeed the immediately necessary, thing to do was 
to go to these manufacturers for whatever machines they 
had. Moreover, for the makers themselves the easiest 
thing to do, as further improvements became vital in the 
fierce struggle for supremacy in the air, was merely to im- 
prove their individual designs as much as might be. This, 
with the new machines which have been planned and built 
in England through the activities of the National Physical 
Laboratory and the Royal Aircrafts Factory, accounts for 
the variety of Allied airplanes. 
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America led the world in airplane invention. America 
has almost limitless natural and manufacturing resources, 
and our aircraft manufacturers have perfected a number of 
serviceable types of craft. But America has been far 
behind England in seeing the need of establishing scientific 
aeronautical laboratories for the study and the improve- 
ment of design. When we entered the war our people at 
once seized upon the slogan: “‘ Win the war in the air.” It 
is a good slogan, but how shall it be carried out? Are we to 
add to the number of makes of aircraft at the front? Are 
we in a position to improve upon the design of airplane and 
engine? It is possible; but progress, except that favored 
by a good fortune hardly to be counted on, must be slow. 

Was it wise to make a Liberty Motor, or should we have 
begun by turning out the best type of foreign engine? Is it 
wise to design an all-America fighting plane, whether scout 
or bomber, or should we copy the best Allied machine with 
whatever minor refinements its use has suggested? Is it 
well to spend time testing various bizarre models, of which 
several have recently come to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for testing in the wind tunnel now under 
government control? | 

Probably the safest and surest course for us would be first 
to manufacture foreign machines and engines, and only sec- 
ond to use the residual effort to improve them. A good 
machine that can be had early in quantity is better as a 
starter than a superior instrument that cannot be had until 
later. There was talk, much of it irresponsible, about our 
having 20,000 machines upon the western front in 1918. If 
the manufaeturing experience of the Allies had been con- 
sidered, it would have appeared that no such figure was 
likely to be approached even if our resources were first con- 
centrated upon producing in quantity the best foreign de- 
signs of the two chief types—scout and reconnaissance. 
Moreover, the development of personnel would have been a 
serious difficulty, because it seems to be the experience in 
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France that between forty and fifty men are needed on the 
ground for every fighter in the air. As a matter of fact, 
personnel is now far in the lead, and it is pessimistically stated 
that instead of 20,000 we shall have only about 20 planes 
on the front this year—many aviators with nothing to fly. 
A part of the present disappointment may be due to 
mistaken policy, but much of it can be attributed to former 
over-sanguine estimates. A fighting airplane is as different 
from an automobile as a chronometer is from a “‘dollar 
watch”; quantity production is an entirely different matter 
in the two cases. 

There was a scandal about our shipbuilding programme, 
and Mr. Schwab has been put in charge. The expert has at 
last supplanted the amateur. It may well be that he finds 
matters not so bad as some newspapers would have us be- 
lieve. There is a scandal over our airplane production; and 
some Official, semi-official, or unofficial investigations and 
reports might lead one to suspect that nothing has been 
accomplished. The cry of “a wasted year” rings through 
the press. When, happily, the expert shall have taken the 
place of the tyro in airplane production, he will find many 
things that have been well begun and some well finished. 
Our manufacturers have turned out on short notice a large 
number of good training machines which are in daily use at 
several aviation camps. The aerial programme of the navy 
has gone steadily forward under competent direction with 
encouraging quietness and dispatch. 

We are a people of mechanical genius and should have 
confidence that the Liberty Motor, now extolled, now 
damned, will rapidly be refined into a first class aero-engine. 
The really powerful gasoline motor is a brand new thing. 
Less than two years ago, I was personally informed by one 
of this country’s leading gas-engine experts that he was 
quite at a loss to design a 200 horsepower motor or to ex- 
plain the foreign reports of such high powers. What if we 
are not yet on the field with large numbers of fighting 
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machines—given the reasonably necessary time we shall 
overcome the obstacles. 

But we must hasten to place the real expert in charge. 
Our National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is an 
aggregation of some of our most eminent scientists and 
engineers—in other fields than aeronautics. Our organiza- 
tion all along the line is graced with great men who have had 
to learn their aeronautical engineering since the war—our 
war—began. It could not well be otherwise in a country 
which had not seriously and scientifically and systematically 
turned its attention to the manifold problems of aerial war- 
fare. Experts will soon be found or grown. 

The slogan, “Win the war in the air,” is good and will yet 
be realized. It is a commonly acknowledged principle of 
tactics that under modern conditions an overwhelming 
force for concentration on a particular object is of vital im- 
portance to success. This subject has been treated theoreti- 
cally and mathematically by Lanchester. His reasoning 
may have doubtful elements in it, and there may be excep- 
tions to it; yet in the main great tacticians seem to have 
worked perhaps unconsciously on some such principle. If 
eight machines attack four, the number of hits should be as 
eight to four, and if eight hits will put the four out of action, 
the four hits can be expected to put out only two. The 
larger force actually suffers the lesser attrition. The 
British, in a long drawn out and unsuccessful campaign at 
Gallipoli, suffered many casualties; if they had taken their 
objectives in short order, their losses might have been 
smaller. It is reported, though perhaps falsely, that if 
three or four German airplanes meet a single British or 
French machine they will attack; if they meet two or three 
they will flee, and wait for even greater odds. Discretion 
may be the better part of valor—not in any sense derogatory 
to German bravery but in truth inculpatory to British 
tactics. If Lanchester is as right as he is plausible, the Allied 
flyers who attack a German squadron against odds are not 
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more courageous than foolhardy, and the officers who allow 
them to do it, except as a necessary self-sacrifice in a crisis, 
should be court-martialled. 

There are growing evidences that the Allies have learned 
their lesson and that their machines no longer ordinarily go 
out singly or even two or three together; they fly in sixes, 
eights, twelves, sixteens, or twenty-fours. To fly like the 
wild bird migrating in close formation is an art in itself. 
Squadron or platoon flying must therefore be learned by the 
young aviator at a considerable extra cost of time in train- 
ing. If on the field of battle he flies in line with his mates, 
he probably will not be attacked except by anti-aircraft 
guns or by an enemy squadron of greater numbers than his; 
but if his motor should fail and throw him out of formation 
he would be in great danger of attack in overwhelming force, 
and safety would lie in agility, in “stunts.” To keep 
formations true, good airmanship in the pilot and absolute 
reliability in the engine are necessary. 

If our aerial programme is behind, so is our shipbuilding, 
and our army and its armament. Yet it is not very 
far behind reasonable expectations. We are a young and 
giant people, over-sanguine and nervous, and we were held 
strongly in leash with official admonition and soporific verbi- 
age. Pershing’s “Lafayette, nous voila,” was just. Soon it 
will be Lafayette, nous voici. And when we reach the field, 
let it be in overwhelming force for the ultimate saving in cas- 
ualties. Twenty thousand airplanes on the front and a mul- 
titude of men to care for them and fly them is a fine ideal, 
for it means that complete supremacy which is tactically 
essential. 














THE TRUE STORY OF THE FLAG 
By Rear ApmirAL CHESTER 


= these eventful days when the country is in the throes of 

a cruel war such as has had no parallel in history, and 
people from every part of the world are looking towards the 
‘Rising Sun”’ for a sign of the times, the flag of the United 
States takes on a new meaning, not only to dwellers in 
distant lands, but to our own inhabitants, who, in the busy 
strife for commercial advancement during the century and 
a half of our national history, have paid little attention to 
the elements of that glorious banner. Men who have in the 
past deemed it child’s play to sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” now strain their voices in lusty emulation of their 
progeny’s efforts to outdo their neighbors in repeating the 
beautiful words of Francis Scott Key’s immortal song. 
The Hoosier Poet was moved at one time to give expression 
to the feeling that exists to-day when he wrote: 


Old Glory, the story we’re wanting to hear, 

Is what the plain facts of your christening were, 
For your name, just to hear it, 

Repeat it, and cheer it, ’s a tang to the spirit, 
As salt as a tear. 


That sentiment typifying the creed of democracy, the aspira- 
tions of our people, and so felicitously expressed by James 
Whitcomb Riley, is symbolized in the American flag. 

A flag is a piece of bunting or other grade of cloth wrought 
in colors and embossed with signs to distinguish a person, 
body, or sovereignty from some other thing of like character. 
A national flag, next to the banner of the cross, is the most 
symbolic representation of the ideals of a people that exists 
and is, therefore, the most sacred emblem of their posses- 
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sions. In the United States of America, a nation made up of 
so many racial elements that have been drawn here by “‘the 





lamp of liberty enlightening the world”’—people who, at the 
same time, hold deep reverence for the flags of their native 
lands—it is especially important that the history of our 
starry banner should be rightly understood. But several 
chroniclers, in the fulness of their ignorance of the causes and 
effects which have brought “Old Glory” into being, have 
filled the public press with a mass of legends having no basis 
for their inspiration and thus have propagated false views 
regarding the import of our glorious national banner. 

Few writers who have told the story of the flag appear to 
realize that the country possessed a maritime force during the 
Revolutionary War, when the flag was born, and conse- 
quently have failed to search the only records in the archives 
which tell the true story. Such writers do not seem to 
know the fact that for every soldier who fought for independ- 
ence upon the land, there were two, if not three, sailors bat- 
tling for the vital interests of the embryo nation on the sea, 
who were inspired to victorious action by the banner which 
floated over their heads, and won double the number of 
battles successfully waged by landsmen. 

It was the navy of the United States for which the Ameri- 
can flag was established, and not the army as is generally 
supposed. The land forces belonged to the States and car- 
ried state flags into battle throughout the war, their character 
as belligerents being determined by the strategic position 
they occupied in the campaign and not by the flag. On the 
other hand, it was necessary from the very beginning of 
hostilities for the ships of the navy to be represented on the 
sea by a distinguishing flag of national character, in order to 
exempt them from the charge of piracy. So important was 
this that as early as October 20, 1775, soon after Washington 
had established what was called the “Washington Navy,” 
his secretary wrote to Colonel Glover and Stephen Moylan, 
who had been appointed to fit out the armed vessels of the 
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fleet, as follows: “‘ Please fix upon some particular color for a 
flag and a signal by which our vessels may know one another. 
What do you think of a flag with a white ground, a tree in the 
middle, the motto ‘Appeal to Heaven’? This is the flag of 
our floating batteries.’”” The floating batteries to which he 
referred, were the germ of the American navy. 

As the “Washington Navy” gradually gave way to a 
more consistent policy of fighting the enemy on the sea by a 
regular naval force, due to the palpable impossibility of 
administering a fleet from the shore, the Marine Committee 
in Congress, charged with the organization of a regular 
navy, looked to seamen for advice regarding not only the 
formation of a fleet but also the design of a flag which was 
to distinguish that force from the enemy. 

Some time before the war broke out, the Union Jack of 
Great Britain was displayed in the Massachusetts Colony, 
in acknowledgment of its allegiance to Great Britain; and as 
there was then no disposition on the part of a majority of the 
people to sever connection with the British sovereign, the 
Union Jack wis selected as the basis for the new American 
flag about to be established for the use of the navy. There 
were coupled with the Jack thirteen red and white stripes, 
which, with the cross of St. George, had been used for nearly 
a century as the distinguishing mark for flag ships of the 
British fleet. Consequently, in what was known as “the 
Grand Union Flag” thus formed, there was represented the 
mother country to which the Colonies still belonged in 1775, 
and the “‘sea power”’ of the budding republic. 

This “Flag of America,” as John Paul Jones called it, was 
first hoisted by him at the peak of the frigate “Alfred,” of 
which he was the first lieutenant and temporary com- 
mander, at Philadelphia on December 3, 1775, the day on 
which that ship went into commission. 

One of the first men of the country to realize the impor- 
tance of a navy to the struggling Colonies in the war for in- 
dependence was John Adams of Massachusetts. Brought 
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up in a State where maritime affairs were paramount in 
its economic policy, and being a student of history, he could 
not fail to realize the truth of what Gibbon wrote in his 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire”’ as axiomatic, that 
“the country which controls the sea will have dominion over 
the land.” He was thus early engaged in the cause of 
establishing a navy, and may justly be called “the Founder 
of the American Navy.” To him, Silas Deane of Connecti- 
cut, and a few others, Congress gave the authority to con- 
struct or buy the first ships for the service. 

The first regular naval fleet organized for the defense of 
the Colonies as a national force, was composed of the men-of- 
war, “Alfred,” “Columbia, ” “‘ Andrea Doria,”’ and “‘ Cabot,”’ 
named after noted sailors. To these were to be added 
a few small vessels coming from New England ports to the 
Delaware with recruits to form the crews for the fleet. 
Most of these vessels had assembled at Philadelphia, where 
the flagship “Alfred”? of Admiral Esek Hopkins of Rhode 
Island, the first and only commander-in-chief the navy ever 
had, was commissioned as before stated. In order to avoid 
being frozen into the harbor by the coming on of winter, the 
ships left Philadelphia in the latter part of December, 1775, 
and proceeded down the Delaware to await the arrival of the 
admiral and reinforcements. 

The sailing of the fleet is described in a contemporary 
paper as follows: 


Newburn, N. C., Feb. 9, 1776. 
They sailed from Philadelphia amidst acclamations of many 
thousands assembled on the joyful occasion, under the display of 
a Union Flag, with thirteen stripes in the field emblematical of 
the thirteen United Colonies. 


The fact that the “Grand Union Flag” was thus early 
recognized as the flag of the United Colonies is confirmed 
by a writer from the island of New Providence, which 
Hopkins’s fleet captured on March 8, 1776, with an enormous 
38 
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amount of munitions of war, part of which figured in nearly 
every land engagement during the war. In the London 
‘Ladies’ Magazine” under date of May 13, 1776, he wrote: 
“The colors of the American Fleet were striped under the 
Union with thirteen strokes, called the United Colonies, and 
their standard [Admiral’s pennant] a rattlesnake; motto— 
‘Don’t tread on me.’”’ On the second of January, 1776, a 
month after the adoption of the “Grand Union Flag” 
by the navy as its distinguishing mark, General Wash- 
ington, at his headquarters in Cambridge, as is stated in a 
letter to his secretary, Colonel Reed, had “‘hoisted the Union 
flag in compliment to the United Colonies.”’ The flag was 
displayed to the troops for the first time on this day “which 
gave being to our new army.” 

Many writers, unaware of the previous occurrence, have 
ascribed the selection of this flag to General Washington, 
and designated it as the ““Cambridge Flag.” It would 
have been more appropriate to have called it the “‘ Philadel- 
phia Flag”’; for it was in the Cradle of Liberty that the 
“Flag of America” as well as the “Star Spangled Banner” 
was born. Washington’s letter shows that it was not a 
design of his own making, and implies that it had been used 
before. 

Now we come to the birth of the flag; and James Whit- 
comb Riley’s query as to what “the plain facts of your 
christening were” is best answered by the members of the 
country’s “first line of defense,’’ the United States Navy— 
who were the real sponsors for that glorious baby upon its 
christening. The law of Congress under which the Star 
Spangled Banner was born on June 14, 1777, reads as 
follows: 

Resolved:—That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the union be thir- 
teen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new constellation. 

Resolved:—That captain John Paul Jones be appointed to 
command the said ship Ranger. 
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There were other resolutions included in this law of 
Congress, one of them stating why Paul Jones was appointed 
to command the “‘Ranger’’; and as every one of the resolu- 
tions in the law related to naval affairs, it would seem, to use 
a paraphrase of the day, that “‘Congress was in session as a 
committee of the whole on the state of the Union,” with a 
naval bill before it for consideration. 

The coincidence of the adoption of the national flag in the 
same Act of Congress which appointed him to command the 
“Ranger,” fitted out to display that flag in foreign coun- 
tries, led Jones to write: “That flag and I are twins, born 
the same hour from the same womb of destiny. We cannot 
be parted in life or in death. So long as we can float, we 
shall float together. If we must sink, we shall go down as 
one!” 

There was no clause in this law of Congress reading, 
“The stars shall be placed in a circle,” as has been errone- 
ously stated by some so-called historians of the flag and 
copied by many other chroniclers. And no such flag as that 
called the “Betsy Ross Flag’’ was ever authorized, saluted, 
or recognized by any foreign government. In the Betsy 
Ross legends the period between May 20 and June 5, 1776, 
is given as the time when General Washington, Robert 
Morris, and Colonel Ross sat over a “‘cup of tea”’ in the Ross 
parlor, planning the Star Spangled Banner. No authentic 
records of such a committee, established by Congress, can be 
found anywhere in the congressional archives. As a matter 
of fact, Washington wrote to General Putnam, on June 6, 
1776, to have the colonels of regiments “‘select colors for 
their regiments,”’ showing that at that time there was no 
thought in his mind of establishing a national flag to be 
carried by the army. It happens, moreover, that Colonel 
Ross, although a member of Congress at a later date, was 
then in the Pennsylvania legislature, which did not author- 
ize the delegates to Congress to discuss the question of 
separation from the mother country until June 19, 1776. 
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Robert Morris was the secretary to the Secret War Commit- 
tee of Congress; and it is interesting to note in passing that 
his instructions to naval commanders, written about this 
time, are replete with stirring words to “uphold the honor 
of the flag,’’ which the army was never called upon to do 
until the year 1841. 

The one and only national flag ever established by Con- 
gress, with a union of checkerboard design, has, from the 
very dawn of liberty, been carried to victory by the navy 
on the seven seas of the world, without blemish and without 
essential change. 

We have already seen whence came the stripes which 
adorn our national banner; but why the stars “‘representing 
a new constellation’’ were adopted is not quite so clear. 
The writer, however, strongly favors the views of the dis- 
tinguished author, Schuyler Hamilton, on this subject, as 
published by him in one of the earliest histories of the flag. 
He states that the idea was taken from the constellation 
Lyra (or Harp), which in the hands of Orpheus represents 
harmony, “‘because the lyre is the symbol of harmony and 
unity among men.” 

In confirmation of this view Hamilton goes on to quote 
from a letter written in 1852 by the late Charles Francis 
Adams, in which he placed on record the fact that his 
father, John Quincy Adams, caused the lyre to be introduced 
as a companion piece with the American eagle on passports 
issued by our government. In this letter Adams quotes a 
Latin verse descriptive of the significance of Lyra as the 
reason for the action of his father in this matter, which Mr. 
Hamilton translates as follows: ‘“‘Conspicuous among the 
stars, its horns wide spread over the heavens, is the Lyre, with 
which Orpheus was wont to captivate everything to which 
he addressed his song, and even made a journey through 
Hades itself, and put to sleep the infernal laws. Hence, its 
celestial honor; and, by the same power with which it then 
. drew rocks and trees along, it now leads the stars and 
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whirls along the immense orb of the revolving world.” “This 
last line,’’ continues Hamilton, “shows that the constella- 
tion Lyra as an emblem of union of the United States, would 
have been an amplification of the attribute of ‘fascination’ 
ascribed to the Rattlesnake,’’ which was advocated by many 
Southern statesmen of the day as the proper emblem. 

John Adams was chairman of the War Board when the 

law establishing the Star Spangled Banner as the national 
flag was passed by Congress, and he is credited wit! being 
the one who stood up in the Continental Congres that 
memorable day and called for the adoption of the reso. 
If his son, John Quincy Adams, had in mind this beautiful 
conception of the import of Lyra as “a symbol of harmony 
among nations,”’ when he placed the harp on the passports 
of the United States, it may well be conceived that his father, 
who so strongly advocated the adoption of stars for the 
union of the flag, to represent “‘a new constellation,” was 
like-minded if not the originator of the idea. This interpre- 
tation gives clear meaning to the phrase, “representing a new 
constellation,’’ which was entered in the law establishing the 
American flag. 

To the astronomer of to-day there is much in the history 
of the constellation Lyra in favor of this view of the case; 
particularly so as the idea seems to have originated in the 
Old Bay State, the latitude of which on the earth is about the 
same as that of the heavenly bodies used as a prototype of 
the union of States on the celestial sphere—about forty 
degrees north declination. Thus situated in the ecliptic 
of Boston, as it were, beautiful Vega, the leader of the Lyra 
group, is practically overhead at some period of each astro- 
nomical day, and, during its apparent rotation around the 
earth, is longer visible to the observer in that locality than 
any other star of the first magnitude in the northern heavens. 
It is below the horizon barely a quarter of the twenty-four 
hours of the day. Thus Alpha Lyrae is a veritable lodestar 
to cultured Bostonians; and, in fact, it is the point in the 
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dome of heaven towards which the whole solar system is 
speeding at the enormous rate of thousands of miles a 
minute. 

Moreover, the constellation Lyra possesses other features 
of symmetry with our “new constellation,” in that Vega 
shows a marked bluish tint, which, together with its remark- 
able white rays scintillating through the ether around its 
golden centre, forms an effulgent glow in strong affinity 
with the red, white, and blue of the American flag. Curi- 
ously enough, also, while to the naked eye there appear to be 
but ten stars in the entire celestial constellation of Lyra, a 
three-inch telescope, which was about the highest powered 
instrument used one hundred and fifty years ago, shows 
Epsilon Lyrae as a double binary, thus augmenting the 
number of visible stars in the group under the glass by three, 
resulting in the magical number thirteen, the original 
number of the United States of North America. 

This beautiful conception of using stars as a device for an 
American ensign was not new at the time the Stars and 
Stripes were born. A flag made up of the thirteen stripes 
and a single star had been carried by several New England 
ships some three years before—a fact which the New Eng- 
land delegates to the Continental Congress must have known 
when they considered the question of ‘‘a new constellation.” 
There still exists in Boston an original copy of the ‘‘ Mass- 
achusetts Spy,”’ dated March 10, 1774, containing a song 
on the anniversary of the Boston Massacre with these lines: 


A ray of bright glory now gleams from afar, 
The American Ensign now sparkles a star, 
Which shall shortly flame wide thro’ the skies. 


It is not difficult to conceive that a man of John Adams's 
disposition and learning read this little poem with deep ap- 
preciation of its prophecy, if he was not himself the author. 

But whatever conclusions may be reached as to the origi- 
nator of the idea of selecting stars to represent the States of 
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the Federal Union, one thing is certain; and that is that the 
stars which adorn the American flag were never borrowed 
from the coat-of-arms of any American citizen, not except- 
ing that of George Washington. In the first place, General 
Washington who, as some authorities think, owned the stars 
selected for the purpose, was far from being the “ Father of 
his Country”’ in the early part of 1777, when the Star 
Spangled Banner came into being. At that time the mili- 
tary situation of the country was at its lowest ebb, and 
Washington was beset by more than one cabal of jealous 
rivals. 

No, our forefathers who formed this Union, looked higher 
than man for a symbol of sovereignty, and sought the 
heavens, which “declare the glory of God,” for a sign, and 
selected something from the firmament, which “‘showeth His 
handiwork”’; or there would have been no “In God we 
Trust”’ on our coins to-day. 

When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 














PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF THE SOLDIER 


By Witu1am Ernest Hockine 


— seasoned soldier is apt to regard with some im- 
patience the various signs of public concern about 
the morals of men in service. The main reason for this 
impatience we can readily understand. It is not a sim- 
ple case of the annoyance which any external solicitude 
for the personal consciences of mature men is bound to 
excite. It is a feeling that such solicitude at such a moment 
is out of order and out of perspective. When everything 
depends upon speed, concentration, and the good will on all 
hands to suppress distracting side-issues, the questionings 
of the personal moralist might well seem strangely ill-timed. 
There are other reasons less elementary and less general. 
There are many who feel that in war all values are somewhat 
altered; that the moral balance of the men is bound to 
undergo a temporary change for the work in hand; that we 
must be prepared to accept a certain amount of crudity and 
error as a part of the cost of war in exactly the same spirit as 
that in which Lincoln accepted the rampant profiteering of 
his day as a part of the cost of the Civil War. And there 
are some who believe that our nominal standards of social 
conduct are over-refined if not actually dishonest; that 
soldiering promises to bring a franker and freer and sounder 
temper into our bourgeois existence; that the burden of 
proof, at any rate, rests rather upon the civilian than upon 
the military ideal, wherever they prove to differ. 

But among the many things which make this war unusual, 
one of the most conspicuous is the fact that, while men have 
never been put to such intense and long-continued strain, 
they have never been followed into the field by so many of 
the agencies of civil life. The war zone has become a hot- 
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bed of several sorts of “‘social service”’ as well as of minute 
study of the soldier’s needs. It is a part of the great and 
critical game of efficiency that every leak should be exam- 
ined and understood. There is no disposition to accept 
as a necessary evil anything that has a bearing on the health 
or morale of the men. This may prove to be the first war 
in which (after some preliminary fumbling) profiteering has 
been looked in the face, measured, condemned, and exter- 
minated—having been recognized for what it is, the greatest 
single menace to our fighting strength at home. It may 
likewise prove to be the first war in which the common 
enemies of fighting strength in the field have been equally 
well measured and stamped out. The old-fashioned army 
officer who played the double réle of regarding the morals of 
his men as their own private affair, and at the same time of 
seeing to it that in view of human nature, a degree of oppor- 
tunity for self-indulgence was not lacking, has all but dis- 
appeared. Moreover, our army commands are becoming 
studiously paternal in order that no element of success shall 
be overlooked. 

To my mind there is no need for the services either of the 
censor or of the professional whitewasher in this matter of 
the soldier’s morality. In this day of general willingness to 
face facts, and ability to judge them sanely, these services 
are more likely to do harm than good. The cure for the 
critic is not suppression; and the cure for any incidental 
evil of army life is not criticism. In each case the need is 
for accurate knowledge and a wider psychological under- 
standing. 

Two facts inseparable from war tend to make the soldier 
in general and the woman in general unusually interesting 
to each other. One is that the soldier regards himself, and 
is regarded, as engaged in protecting women and what women 
stand for. Women become the symbols for the whole of that 
amenity of life built up and cherished by the finer’sensitiv- 
ities of the race; the soldier becomes the symbol of its de- 
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fense. The other is that in the actual business of war men 
are segregated and women are segregated. The communi- 
ties at the front, and to a lesser degree the communities at 
home, are communities of one sex. If it were only a matter 
of the habitual balance of mental existence, this fact might 
be expected to develop in each sex a heightened wish for the 
companionship of the other. 

Further, the innumerable subtle filaments that in ordinary 
conditions carry away the direct consciousness of manhood 
and womanhood are swept away. In the daily routine of 
peace, men and women acquire the habit of forgetting that 
they are men and women. They are able to deal with one 
another, not quite impersonally, but unsexually—as buyers 
and sellers, as employers and employed, as providers of serv- 
ices, as thinkers, choosers, connoisseurs, human beings. Or 
rather, they are able to keep the continuous current of sex 
interest in the position of an inactive spectator, making its 
own remarks, stimulating or retarding the flow of inter- 
course, but wholly out of circuit for the main business in 
hand. This is a late and difficult achievement of civilization, 
an achievement in equilibrium, a bit of ground won from a 
masterful instinctive prepossession, won precariously and 
unequally by different races and members of races, but an 
achievement upon which obviously the freedom and scope of 
civilized life directly depend. Hard work, the pursuit of 
science, concern for justice, and in fact for every end we call 
“objective,”’ naturally inhibit the sexual motive, and can 
thrive only as it is inhibited or sublimated. This equilibrium 
war everywhere destroys. 

Turn from general forces to the individual human being 
caught in the flood of war. Accustomed to live in the fu- 
ture, sometimes far in the future, the plan-making animal 
finds his plans cut across by war as peremptorily as by 
death; no longer master of to-morrow, the spirit of chance 
and adventure enters as foresight disappears. But the ad- 
venture in any case is great and radical; in place of those 
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small groups of specialized men with whom one carried on 
one’s thoughtful dealings, one is now sensibly taking part in 
something vast, something total. One may hate war with- 
out limit; one may believe in his cause with the utmost 
possible fervor; in every man there is still a love of the 
sweeping catastrophic event just because it is immense—as 
one may gaze at a great fire, not without horror and yet not 
without delighted wonder. In this new and great world 
old habits fail to fit; at the roots of the tree of character 
there works, in spite of all, an unsettling spirit. 

The intoxication of war might well be held in check by the 
tragic meaning of the event if men went to war singly. 
But the strange comradeship of camp and barracks fans the 
common and simpler elements of excitement, and sends into 
swift retirement the sober and reflective self of civil life. 
Where so many habits must be broken, it is small wonder if 
the feeling prevails that all rules are off—all the old rules. 
The life of the soldier has its own rules and ideals; and many 
a boy, facing for the first time as a soldier the mighty stresses 
that have made the world, finds himself also for the first time 
morally complete. But the tamer virtues stand in a paler 
light; they are not means to the great ends of war. They 
lose in the perspective of psychological importance. 

If in such radical readjustment the ties of convention are 
loosened, this is not an unmixed calamity. Unless we are 
prepared to say that our conventions are all good, such a 
liquidation of mental fixities should bring with it many salu- 
tary liberations. Whatever makes the world consciously 
kin, breaks down reserve, caste, and crust, and favors the 
direct approach and prompt response of one mind to an- 
other, leaves humanity its debtor. The spirit of war is 
experimental, pragmatic, accustomed to large changes, dis- 
counting all ordinary impossibilities. The imagination is 
mobilized as well as the body; and men become fearless— 
irreverent perhaps, but at least fearless—in dealing with the 
issues of life and death, and hence with all minor issues. If 
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anything in the world is merely conventional it will fare 
badly before this temper; and all conventions, however 
well-founded, may expect a challenge. What of the con- 
ventions that surround the family; will they be held 
immune? 

Though I have put the question as one of the psychol- 
ogy of the soldier, it becomes part of his problem that women 
are not unaffected by the same unrest. If the men are more 
released and venturesome, the women are more at a loss 
without their usual helpers. Their fireside is no longer the 
place of safety and reassurance. In the small towns of 
Europe one sees the simple expression of this change. 
Moved by a mixture of enthusiasm, gratitude, bewilder- 
ment, and fear, the women are drawn out into the com- 
panionship of the market and the street, where the news, the 
passing excitements, the spirit of the tribe, the physical pres- 
ence of the bearers of power, provide the needed mental sus- 
tainment. It is as if in times of war the god of common life 
had withdrawn from the family hearth and had taken up 
his residence in the places of public concourse. The general 
interest grows at the expense of the particular; and as in 
ancient days, a certain promiscuity of feeling, a community 
of goods and destinies, breaks down ordinary barriers. 
Some of the same psychological forces that make patriotism 
and religion prominent and result in the merging of inter- 
ests and services in the tide of common devotion, threaten for 
the moment the finer sense of propriety and distinction in the 
minds of the keepers of distinction, the women. 

One who cannot understand and sympathize with these 
general tendencies is so far untouched by the psychological 
mood of war. And given these tendencies, we have to ex- 
pect as a matter of statistics that there will be laxity in 
relations of sex. When the stream rises, it picks up at 
first the floatable and unanchored objects along its banks; 
and we get an impression of disorder and dissolution. 
Rumor seizes on local troubles and paints them as universal. 
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What we need is some way of gauging the meaning and 
extent of the situation; we need a judgment of proportion. 


ee 


It is well to remember that no “general tendency” has 
all its own way with men. One of the most extraordinary 
qualities of human nature is its power to recognize when it 
is being affected by a general tendency, and to institute 
counteractive measures. At the theatre one perceives the 
oncoming of the emotional onslaught and fortifies himself; 
so with the excitement at a great game, or with the begin- 
nings of fear in an emergency. In the same way, every 
soldier knows more or less clearly that he is subject to 
the illusions of the unusual, and is to this extent on his 
guard. Despite all superficial disturbances, a man’s con- 
science is the most persistent and unyielding of his men- 
tal ingredients; and every man remains the keeper of his 
own conscience. When the first chaotic period of readjust- 
ment has ended in the making of new habits and a recovery 
of some mental steadiness, he finds that what he has cared 
for continues to exist, even if his direct active connection 
with it is broken. Its laws, so far as they are valid, still 
bind him, and perhaps the more firmly because what he has 
cared for is out of his present reach. The boy who can keep 
alive his communication with his own family has a powerful 
stabilizer in the unsettlements of war. 

What we should naturally expect, even if nothing were 
done about it, would be first of all a segregation of the lightly 
anchored from the firmly anchored members of society; and 
then a steady clearing of the stream, as both the individual 
soldier and the army as a whole begin to get their bearings 
and to learn from experience. Errors at first are not to be 
taken as a measure of what is to follow. Self-respect is too 
vital an asset whether in war or in peace not to become in 
time, and by its own obvious worth, the rule of the great 
majority. 

Naturally, the boys who are over-seas are more likely to 
feel themselves in a world apart where moral causality seems 
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to pursue them less relentlessly. In their case, much de- 
pends on the tradition of their own particular unit. Men 
have a startling tendency to yield their opinions to what 
they believe (whether rightly or not) most of the rest of their 
group are doing. They have an equally prompt and sur- 
prising tendency to control themselves, even to the point 
of asceticism, if they believe that control is the order of 
the day with their comrades, and particularly with their 
officers. 

There is in London an office where soldiers belonging to 
one of the expeditionary forces are required to register when 
they are in the city on leave, and where surgeons in charge 
explain to them and warn them against the conditions they 
will meet in the London streets. Between March 1 and 
July 1, 1917, 34,374 boys of this expeditionary force regis- 
tered here; and of these a certain number took from the 
office the prophylactic there supplied which would meas- 
urably guard them against venereal infection. This num- 
ber was given to me by the officer in charge as 30,000. From 
the medical point of view the work of this office is a great 
success; for among these boys the percentage of infection is 
only about two per cent as compared with over four per cent 
in the British army. But the officers in charge realized that 
they had no prophylactic against moral infection, if this is 
the right name for it. The conditions of the London streets 
and the tradition of the units concerned, they had at the 
time no way of contending against. 

The German army has been more successful than either 
the French army or the British army in reducing its per- 
centage of venereal disease through scientific prophylaxis. 
Recruits entering the British army during the years 1900- 
1908 showed 5 cases of venereal disease per thousand, as 
against 7.5 cases per thousand among the German recruits. 
As members of the British army, these same men showed 66 
cases per thousand, as against 19.4 cases per thousand in 
the German army. It is said that since 1914, the British 
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rate has been reduced to 48.3 per thousand; the German 
rate is unknown to me. 

Nothing could show more vividly than these figures the 
contrast between physical and moral prophylaxis. Hygien- 
ically successful as the German methods of dealing with this 
problem are, it is a fair question whether there is not a direct 
causal connection between those methods and the coarsen- 
ing of fibre implied in the incomparable animality of the 
German army in the field. The systematic official adminis- 
tering of prophylaxis in our navies and armies is a necessity. 
Any such administration acknowledges to the men the cus- 
tomariness of the breach of custom involved; the psycho- 
logical step from this to an appearance of official sanction is 
a short one. It is safe to assume that we have no desire to 
move in the direction of the German temper in this matter, 
while using or copying German remedies. It is a pertinent 
question, then, whether the act of dealing in physical im- 
munity does not create an obligation to go a step farther in 
a positive effort to counteract the impression of sanction. 

We have no right to jump to the conclusion that the city 
of London, or the city of Paris, or any other city could con- 
trol the situation entirely. For the above-mentioned officer 
has found by careful inquiry that of the women involved 
the number of professional prostitutes is smaller than the 
number of “‘amateurs,”’ that is to say, of girls who accept no 
money. The control must come through such measures as 
our own army in France has already wisely instituted, keep- 
ing the boys as far as possible out of the large cities until they 
have got their balance; and so starting their life abroad with 
a tradition of the reverse order; and, further, through a 
careful study of the special needs of the soldier on leave. 

The data already mentioned were of men on leave, after 
a time of severe fighting, not of men going to the front for 
the first time. The man who has just come from the 
trenches is in a state of mind which, if not precisely abnor- 
mal, has problems of its own. The same inhuman strain, 
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which makes “ permission”’ necessarily more frequent in this 
war than in preceding wars, makes the release a time of 
peculiar difficulty. As it was put to me by an American 
boy in the Canadian army who was enjoying ten days’ leave 
in Paris: ““When a man comes out of the trenches, he doesn’t 
care what he does—he doesn’t care.” All our civil scruples 
and weighings and haltings look small to him. This is his 
moment of freedom; and perhaps his one chance to take 
what joy there is in existence. He is going back again; he 
has signed away his claim on life. He feels that he has 
acquired special rights—and here are the opportunities. 
And beside this, he has been starving, probably not in body, 
but in spirit; he has been living in barrenness, and he has 
been starving for the tender and kindly side of life. He has 
a need for the society of women. 

It is worse than useless to go at this problem as a problem 
of repression. So long as the soldier is a drilling and pre- 
paring soldier, repression is in place. If he fails to practise 
restraint, it is chiefly his captain or his major or his colonel 
who is responsible. There is no excuse for looseness about 
drill-camps; our experience on the Mexican border has 
opened our eyes on this point. At the great camp at Alder- 
shot, I saw a group of men training in gymnastics. Their 
spirit was as amazing as their form; they had a passion for 
perfection; ninety out of a hundred of them gave voluntary 
extra hours after a heavy day’s work. Dissipation to these 
men was an impossibility; and for them the problem did 
not exist. But the soldier on leave is without any such 
immediate ambition for being in condition; and he has, I 
repeat, a definite need for the society of women. 

But the soldier on leave is not much in a mood for the 
apparatus of introductions and other proprieties which 
hedge our women about. What he wants is a freer kind of 
association, a gayer and readier choice, an easier come and 
go. To put it baldly, to meet his needs, women must be 
accessible and relatively anonymous, as well as agreeable in 
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the sense of meeting his particular fancy and being ready 
for a good time. The soldier on leave would prefer not to be 
burdened with the fact that Miss X is the daughter of So- 
and-so, living in the city of Boston, Mass. and related to the 
B’s and C’s. He wishes to take her as a companion, without 
other history than naturally finds its way into conversation, 
and without future obligations. His mind is fatigued with 
obligations; his relief consists largely in being irresponsible. 
He is in a frame of mind for what William James has called a 
moral holiday. Wecan sympathize with him; without any 
such excuse as his, most of us feel the need for an occasional 
moral holiday. 

Such a relationship is neither objectionable nor impossible. 
For example, a British soldier on leave in Paris “picked 
up,” as he said to me, a little French girl on the Champs 
Elysées. It was his first visit to Paris. She called a taxi, 
and took him to various places which she thought a stranger 
would care to see. They had dinner together and went to a 
theatre. After it was over she said, “Good night, I must 
go home now,” and left him. I do not know how often 
this particular poise is to be found; but I believe it is more 
frequent than the suspicious eye imagines. It has its diffi- 
culties; and is obviously beyond the reach of a general policy. 
But it may serve to point the way to what is possible. 

Among the possibilities are the admission of qualified 
women into service at the canteens both within and outside 
the war zone. Thousands of English women and a number 
of American women are already engaged in this work, which 
should be extended. What is wanted is the woman who has 
unlimited good fellowship together with unlimited good 
sense and poise, a type of woman in which America is pecul- 
iarly rich, though the official difficulties of excluding the 
undesirables, the faddists, and the excitables, are very great. 
The opening of cafés and tea-houses in the cities is also of 
use; though it suffers by comparison because of the greater 
formality which our women feel obliged to assume in the 
39 
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city. The Red Triangle huts in the main centres have a 
certain number of women helpers; but there is for the most 
part a palpable pressure of decorum and caution which dis- 
courages the gayer give-and-take. In Liverpool, and, I am 
told, in Leeds, an experiment is being made which sounds 
promising. There is a refreshment room with a dancing- 
floor and music; and into this place any man in uniform may 
bring any woman he chooses, and the pair may enjoy them- 
selves, at small expense, so long as they remain within liberal 
bounds of propriety. There the men meet their acquain- 
tances; and there any respectable girl may spend a pleasant 
evening with a soldier under good auspices and without any 
intrusive restrictions, while the déclassées, whom there is no 
attempt to exclude, being on the whole less intelligent and 
attractive, suffer in comparison; and the men gradually 
tend to drop them in favor of their more scrupulous sisters. 
All of these things will increase the percentage of men who 
retain their original principle, by making the cost less severe 
at the critical moment. But no amount of effort can elimi- 
nate the intrinsic difficulty of keeping straight. Times of 
war are inevitably times when the staying power of a man’s 
scruples is put to the severest test; when there is a rapid 
slaughter of the morally unprepared and the morally weak; 
and when the fine and strong come out the finer and stronger 
for the ordeal. There is nothing in the new situation which 
makes it either necessary or probable that any man will lose 
the fight, unless it is that when the numerous moments come 
in which he asks himself the question, ““Why not?” he 
has no certain answer to give. And this fact indicates 
where the real remedy and prophylactic must be sought. 
A Canadian banker, returning on the same ship with me 
from Liverpool, told me that he had a son in training who 
would soon be ready to go to the front. “I am, of course, 
concerned for his safety,” he said, “‘but I am a hundred 
times more concerned for his standards. The only thing 
that I worry over, as I think of him, is the question whether 
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he will come back as sound of spirit as he is now.” ‘‘ What 
reasons have you given him for keeping straight?’”’ I asked. 
“No reasons. He knows well enough what is right and 


99 


what is wrong, just as well as he knows black from white. 

I would not wish to be behind this Scotch-Canadian father 
in my respect for the moral intuitions. But I have no faith 
that intuition is a sufficient reliance under any circumstances 
—-still less under present circumstances. If an intuition is 
valid, there are assignable reasons for it; and to have the 
reasons—together with a proviso that the reasons are never 
complete—is an important reserve to fall back upon. I 
should want to add to the arsenal of any boy of mine a few 
reasons for the standard of conduct I believe in. And it 
seems to me that every American soldier could, with advan- 
tage, be reminded in advance that America has its own 
standards, which have a reasonable claim upon his particular 
regard. 

For if we, in America, have any achievement in the field 
of civilization to be proud of—apart from our great experi- 
ment in democracy—it is our attitude towards women. 
I am making no claim for national righteousness such as 
might be shown (or more probably disproved) by compara- 
tive statistics of disease and crime. I am simply saying 
that America, the assimilating America, in spite of the strug- 
gle of all the traditions in the melting-pot, has a genuine 
nationality, a state of public mind, reflected in literature and 
art as well as in law and custom. And without attempting 
to define more explicitly the American attitude towards 
women, or to describe the free and comradely and honestly 
chivalrous relations that have grown out of it here and there, 
I simply state it as my belief that in this respect we have hit 
upon something worthy of particular adherence, because its 
principles are valid everywhere. 

There are always two ways of taking differences of 
temperament and their expression in custom and manners. 
One may say, “Customs vary, and each mode of life is justi- 
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fied on its own ground: morality is a matter of the folkways, 
the mores which can make anything right.”” Or he may say, 
“There is a better and a worse in the case; and our way is 
better.”’ The latter sounds dogmatic and narrow; it seems 
to stand for an attitude which would render all possible 
broadening effects of travel null and void from the start. 
My own deliberate judgment is that, in this case, it is the 
truth. If we judge, with the prevalent social philosophy, 
that every custom is justified by its existence, we should 
recommend to our boys to “do in Rome as the Romans do”’ 
—or as they appear to do. Already, largely under the in- 
fluence of European literature and habit, many tendencies in 
social psychology current among us have been favoring (as 
immature cosmopolitanism always does) the complete sur- 
render of American peculiarities on this point, as being merely 
provincial. 

If we decline to make this surrender, or if we cannot ac- 
cept the theory that each custom is justified in its own 
habitat, we must have our reasons. And there are two: 
reasons in particular which lead me to adhere to the Ameri- 
can view. 

First: prostitution, even in its kindliest guises, is incon- 
sistent with democracy. It implies stratification, at least 
among women; and a relegation of one stratum to a lower 
level by those very men who claim the privilege of moving 
freely in both levels. A relationship which you are unwill- 
ing to acknowledge among your other relationships can 
accord with the ideas only of those who regard some human 
beings as so much better than others that the others are only 
fit to serve them. But no man who supposes himself fight- 
ing for democracy can afford to admit into his life any such 
contradictory principle. 

Second: every human relation has its obligations; and 
there is one obligation which, as I see it, goes with all human 
relationships. It is the obligation of treating every human 
being according to what that being is capable of, not accord- 
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ing to what he or she at the moment is. Every man, on this 
basis, is the guardian of the better self of every person he 
deals with, including the woman who waives her own claim 
to such regard. He cannot without damage to himself use 
her for his pleasure and sign off this general obligation of 
respect, not to mention the more specific obligations natu- 
rally growing out of that relationship. 

The thing we have gone out to fight is a form of cynicism— 
cynicism accepted as a philosophy of life, and with a great 
army behind it. Cynicism is simply the consistent denial 
of the two principles we have mentioned: it estimates human 
nature in material terms and is consequently ready to ex- 
ploit it without responsibility; it rejects moral democracy 
in favor of moral privilege and social duplicity. The great- 
est peril of war, and one of its common tendencies, is that 
the cynicism of the enemy should subtly infect and conquer 
the forces brought against him, even while he is being driven 
from the field. 

But we have also to look beyond the war to the unprece- 
dented task in which our fighting men are to join with the 
rest of us in cutting away from our civilization the cynical 
elements which have brought this wreck upon it, and in 
building an honester and better world. For this task no 
clarity of head and no firmness of resolution can be too great. 
There is a practical consideration which has had its part in 
shaping the American standard, and which will have increas- 
ing weight everywhere in the years ahead of us, namely, 
that the serious work of the world is too pressing to allow 
responsible men to play with the absorbing entanglements 
of the irregular games of sex. Only the simple life of the 
family is compatible with that repose and whole-hearted- 
ness of effort which can carry men or nations to the level of 
achievement henceforth demanded of them. For both men 
and nations, the line between success and failure, or be- 
tween greatness and mediocrity, will be close drawn; and 
the powerful impetus of sex interest must be interpreted so 
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that it will second and magnify the force of the main thrust 
of life, not oppose or confuse it. 

These are the reasons which lead me to believe in, and to 
plead for, the American standard as valid everywhere. 
There is a certain proportion, I believe a large proportion, 
of our boys that will remain straight under any circum- 
stances. They are deterred from the easier course not by 
any fear of physical results, nor by regulations, nor by any 
overt reasons; but simply by an ingrained soundness of 
feeling, or by a sense of right lying deeper than the human 
level. And many another man will lose his mooring for a 
time, recognize the fact, and pull himself together. Those 
who are swept into the current are men whose standards 
have only a conventional and superficial footing, or none at 
all; in them our civilization has already failed. If we do 
our part, most of our boys will come back the better for their 
experience—provided the war does not last too long. 

And our part? It is first of all to achieve a better grasp 
of our own convictions, such as they are; and to weed out 
from them all that is merely traditional and inert. It is as 
fatal to condemn what is harmless as to approve what is 
wrong. Nowhere, perhaps, is the right balance between 
meaningless rigidity and ruinous laissez faire so hard to 
strike. Hospitality of mind together with firmness of charac- 
ter will alone fit us for meeting the strains of the moment, 
and save the day for the America of to-morrow. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


By Francis VINTON GREENE 
Major General U. S. V. 


URING these last two years of war there has been 
much discussion in the English and French daily 
papers as well as in the scientific journals and other leading 
magazines about the project of a Channel tunnel. The 
project is, however, by no means new. In fact it is one 
hundred and sixteen years old. It was originally suggested 
to Bonaparte, First Consul, by an engineer named Mathieu, 
and it appealed to Napoleon’s imagination. He warmly 
approved it, and during the breathing spell that followed 
the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, when Charles Fox took occa- 
sion to visit the First Consul at Paris, the subject was dis- 
cussed with enthusiasm, Bonaparte remarking: “‘This is one 
of the things we could do together.”” But the war was soon 
resumed, and the Channel tunnel was forgotten. 

Napoleon never had time to think of it again. It made 
no appeal to the dull minds of Louis the Eighteenth, Charles 
the Tenth, or Louis Philippe; but the Third Napoleon in 
this, as in other matters, attempted to ape his great uncle. 
The question was taken up in the decade following Solferino; 
diplomats on both sides of the Channel nibbled at it—very 
warily. Then came the German onslaught of 1870, and 
again the project was thrust aside by war. 

It was resumed, however, as soon as peace and order were 
firmly re-established, and it now engaged the serious atten- 
tion of Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador in Paris, under 
instructions from Gladstone’s cabinet. Lord Lyons’s nego- 
tiations led to the signing of a Convention on January 16, 
1875, in which the rights of the two countries, the rights 
of the corporations which were to build the tunnel, the 
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duration and terms of the concessions, and other fundamen- 
tal matters were defined in considerable detail. On the 
French side, the project was backed by the Rothschilds and 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord; on the English side, by the 
South Eastern Railway Company and Sir Edward Watkins, 
whose associates in the enterprise had financial strength 
hardly, if at all, inferior to that of the Rothschilds. The 
two companies proceeded vigorously, not only with their 
surveys, but with such substantial works as the sinking of 
shafts at the water’s edge on each side, and the driving of 
tunnels from the foot of these shafts out under the sea to a 
distance of 6,000 feet or more. 

Everything went well until the spring of 1882, when a 
sharp controversy grew up between Sir Edward Watkins 
and the Honorable Joseph Chamberlain, then Secretary 
of the Home Department. The Secretary questioned the 
right of the English company to carry on their works beyond 
low-water mark without the consent of the Home Depart- 
ment, which had not been given. This controversy pro- 
ceeded to a point where Mr. Chamberlain dropped the 
acrimonious correspondence and applied to the courts for 
an injunction, which was granted; and a short time later 
he claimed that the injunction was not being obeyed and 
started proceedings to commit Sir Edward Watkins for 
contempt of court. 

The work of the Channel Tunnel, Ltd. then stopped, and 
it has not since been resumed. This was nearly thirty- 
six years ago, on August 16, 1882, when Mr. Gladstone was 
Prime Minister. The British bombardment and capture 
of Alexandria had taken place on July 11, and the hero of 
the hour, Sir Garnet Wolseley, was soon to return in triumph 
to London to receive his Viscounty and his gold box with 
the freedom of the City of London. The Anglo-French 
agreement in regard to Egypt was signed in January, 1883. 
But the French government and people were in no pleasant 
frame of mind in regard to the Egyptian business, and Eng- 
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lish public opinion was in no mood to have the Egyptian 
programme interfered with. There was an ugly feeling on 
both sides; and in the midst of it, Wolseley, with his Egyptian 
laurels still fresh upon his brow and not indisposed (then or 
at other times) to speak ex cathedra, expressed in writing the 
opinion that to permit the construction of the Channel tunnel 
was little short of midsummer madness. Anything which de- 
stroyed or bridged or undermined or obliterated the “ gray 
silver streak” around the British Isles was the beginning of 
Britain’s downfall. The Duke of Cambridge said the same 
as his brilliant Adjutant General; in a solemn document he 
expressed the opinion that the construction of such a tunnel 
was a violation of all military principles, and cited history i 
to show how it would destroy the defenses of England. 4 
The pamphleteers and Battle of Dorking men now joined 
in the panic with such convincing arguments as the following: 
‘One fine night there arrived at Dover an excursion train 
on which there was a band of trippers, imposing in numbers, 
but of most peaceable appearance—a sort of Cook’s Caravan. 
These tourists quietly went to sleep in the rooms they had 
previously engaged at the hotels. Then suddenly during 
the night, at a given signal, rushing out of bed and furtively ) 
creeping towards the harbor, they seized hold of a stock of i 
rifles brought by two steamers. That decided the fate of : 
4 the great nation; Dover taken, the garrison butchered, and 
the Tunnel meanwhile incessantly vomiting men of all arms; 
and London invaded! England raided and conquered!”’ 
Finally, the second Duke of Wellington and the eighth 
Duke of Marlborough put their historic names at the head 
of a monster petition which was signed by the Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury, most of the bishops, the laureate 
and other poets, by peers, commoners, authors, doctors, and 
engineers, and by thousands of people of lesser note, and 
was carried in person to the House of Commons by Thomas 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer. The petition prayed that 
the Commons would not permit this tunnel work to go on. 
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It is to laugh now a generation later, and to cry; a tragic 
thought when we reflect that if the House of Commons 
had not stopped this tunnel construction, the Allies would 
have scorned the submarines, and the world war would 
have been ended in 1916 or earlier. But the Commons 
took a very different view of it, the psychology being the 
same as that which defeated year after year the bill to 
permit a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister. In this 
means of safe and rapid communication with France were seen 
great possibilities of danger to British liberties; so a joint 
committee was appointed consisting of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Earl of Devon, the Earl of Camperdown, 
Mr. Harcourt, and six others. They took testimony, verbal 
and written, for many weary months and produced a “ Blue 
Book” of 578 pages (nearly 1,000,000 words) which will 
make anyone weary who now attempts to read it. The 
final decision reported to the House on July 10, 1883, and 
adopted without a division, was that “it is not expedient 
that Parliamentary sanction be given to the construction 
of a submarine connection with France.” 

The Channel tunnel project was now really dead, and 
the French stopped work on their side. Nobody had the 
temerity to attempt to resurrect it for about twenty years. 
Then the eminent engineers and geologists, who had always 
approved the project, began to be heard again. The com- 
panies on both sides—the Channel Tunnel, Ltd. and the 
Compagnie Continentale du Chemin de Fer Sous-marin— 
had paid their taxes and kept their charters alive. New 
engineers were brought in to take the place of those who had 
died or retired, and application was made for permission to 
resume work. This was denied year after year until 1913, 
when Mr. Asquith promised that the matter should be 
looked into. But before a decision was reached, the Kaiser 
had invaded Belgium and France; and so for the third time 
this plan, which has such immense possibilities as a peace- 
maker and preventer of wars, was thrust aside by war itself. 
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In 1916, under Mr. Asquith, and in 1917, under Mr. 
Lloyd George, vigorous efforts were made to break the 
deadlock and go on with the tunnel construction; but they 
did not succeed, although supported by a considerable 
public opinion, one hundred and fifty-three members of the 
House of Commons having joined the committee pledged 
to work for the success of the project. The latest state- 
ment, by Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons on 
August 16, 1917, was that “it is not practicable to proceed 
further in the matter during the continuance of the war.” 
Yet the daily papers and magazines in London and Paris 
during the last twelve.months have taken the opposite view; 
and there is reason to believe that the only objection on the 
part of the British government at the present time is the 
difficulty of finding the money and the labor. The French 
government has always been in favor of the project. 

The subject is now being considered by more than one 
group of capitalists and large contractors in this country, 
but the consensus of opinion is that private capital cannot 
be secured for such an undertaking when Liberty Bond 
campaigns are in progress or in prospect; and that means 
the duration of the war. There is, however, a widespread 
feeling that it is a proper matter for our government to 
undertake, with the consent, of course, of Great Britain 
and France; and if the President and Mr. McAdoo think it 
is worth looking into, the engineers, contractors, and makers 
of machinery who have been studying the problem and are 
convinced of its entire feasibility, will gladly place the 
results of their studies at the disposal of the government. 
They include the engineering contractor who built the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels under Manhattan, one of 
the foremost electrical engineers now living, and the presi- 
dents of the largest corporations in the world for manu- 
facturing mining machinery and conveying apparatus. 

What then is the proposition? What do engineers and 
geologists and other scientific men as well as practical men 
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think about the Channel tunnel? What will it cost? Will 
it pay? 

The proposition in brief is this: to construct under the 
English Channel two tunnels, of approximately the same 
size and character as those of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
which extend under the Hudson River, Manhattan Island, 
and the East River; and to use them for the transportation 
of passengers and freight, without changing cars or breaking 
bulk, without danger of submarines or of that fearsome 
illness known as seasickness. The distance from the Hack- 
ensack Meadows in New Jersey to Long Island City in 
Queens is about nine miles; the distance from England to 
France according to the route selected is from twenty-nine 
to thirty-two miles. 

The geological conditions at the straits of Dover are 
far more favorable than under the Hudson and East Rivers. 
They have been studied at intervals during the last sixty 
years by the most eminent geologists of Britain and France, 
including Sir Archibald Geikie, President of the Royal 
Society for many years, Director General of the Geological 
Survey, and author of “The Geological Map of the British 
Isles.”” The same question has been studied with equal 
care by a long line of famous engineers who have built 
tunnels under the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, and the 
Seine, through the Alps, and under the streets and houses 
of London and Paris. It has also been studied by engineers 
who have built the subways of New York, Chicago, and 
Boston. The favorable geological conditions at the Strait 
of Dover may be concisely described as follows. In the 
narrowest part of the Channel the maximum depth is about 
160 feet, and the bed, or bottom, is a stratum of gray chalk 
about 200 feet thick and impervious to water. These 
facts were proved to the satisfaction of the most eminent 
geologists and engineers, whose opinions are given in the 
“‘Proceedings”’ of the most learned societies in London. 
The tunnel will be in this chalk from shore to shore, pro- 
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tected from submarines and mines by more than 100 feet 
of rock and the water above it. The rock is as soft as 
soapstone, and, while impervious to water, it can be excavated 
very rapidly and without blasting, by cutting, sawing, or 
scraping machines. The difficulties of construction are 
much less serious than in the tunnels under the Hudson and 
East River and under the Severn. 

The plans agreed upon in 1913 by Albert Sartiaux, chief 
engineer of the French tunnel company, and Sir Francis 
Fox, chief engineer of the British company, provide for 
two tunnels, each eighteen feet in internal diameter; lined 
with cast iron and concrete; connecting with the railways 
of France and Belgium at a point midway between Calais 
and Boulogne, and with the English railways at a point 
near Dover. The total length of each line is thirty-seven 
miles, of which thirty-two miles are in tunnel and twenty- 
four miles under water. The rails at the lowest point are 
325 feet below water level; the maximum grade for a short 
distance is ninety-five feet per mile; the prevailing grade 
is twenty-six feet per mile. There are drainage tunnels 
twelve miles long, on each side, descending to a shaft 400 
feet deep, in order to facilitate the rapid removal of exca- 
vated material by means of cross connections and numerous 
headings. Ample provision is made for obstructing the 
tunnel by the government of either England or France, and 
the outlets are to be protected by such fortifications as are 
desired by each government. 

The road is to be operated by electricity; there are to 
be two power houses, one at each end about ten miles in- 
land, each operating its own portion of the tunnel; the rolling 
stock of both countries is to be used, the gauge being the 
same, and the clearance in the tunnel being sufficient for 
the French cars which are slightly higher than the English. 
(Thousands of English cars are in use on the French rail- 
ways at present.) 

The time estimated for completion is six years and a half. 
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This is based on the experience in driving the galleries prior 
to 1882. But it is believed by the American engineers who 
have studied the problem, that with modern methods of 
cutting and handling the material, this can be reduced, 
perhaps to less than four years. 

The proposed cost, including all construction work, 
power houses, legal, engineering, and flotation expenses, 
interest during construction, and contingencies, was esti- 
mated in 1882 at $80,000,000; and, while labor and ma- 
terials have since increased in cost, this has been offset by 
improvements in machinery, so that the same figure was 
used in 1918. No estimates have been made, or at least 
published, based on present war conditions. The net 
earnings were figured at $5,675,000, or seven per cent. This 
calculation was made on only sixty-five per cent of the 
existing passenger traffic between England and the Con- 
tinent, and a small tonnage of high-priced and fragile ar- 
ticles. The experience of the Pennsylvania tunnels at New 
York, of the Severn and Mersey tunnels in England, and of 
the tunnels through the Alps, leads one to the belief that the 
traffic, both passenger and freight, will be many fold the 
amount estimated. 

As to the functions of such a tunnel, there is probably now 
but little difference of opinion. For forty years the French 
engineers and authorities have held the view that if England 
and France were at war, either nation could prevent the 
use of the tunnel by the other, and without wholly destroy- 
ing it or even very seriously injuring it; and on the other 
hand, if these two nations were allies the tunnel would be 
of almost incalculable advantage to both. 

In England, however, opinion has been divided. A con- 
siderable number of military and naval officers have been 
convinced that it would be possible to interrupt the working 
of the tunnel, by closing or destroying its outlet or by flood- 
ing its lowest point, so as to prevent the passage of enemy 
troops or supplies. But Lord Wolseley insisted that it 
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might be possible for an enemy to seize the mouth of the 
tunnel either by sending men through it or by landing a 
small force on the adjacent shore; and that, having gained 
control of the entrance, troops could be rushed through from 
the Continent in such numbers and with such rapidity as to 
overcome the garrison at Dover and the small army of 
Great Britain. He admitted that the risk was slight, but 
argued that any such risk would change the whole character 
of English life and lead to conscription and huge armies like 
those of the Continent. Though his military argument 
would hardly stand the test of cold analysis, Lord Wolseley 
undoubtedly touched a national chord, call it prejudice, 
belief, conviction, or what you will. There have always 
been ultra-conservative people in England, like those who 
eighty years ago opposed the building of railways from Dover, 
Portsmouth, and other points on the coast to London, on 
the ground that they would facilitate the movements of an 
enemy in case one landed; and later opposed the construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal on the theory that it would afford 
England’s enemies an access to India. 

But disregarding these foolish people, the great mass of 
Britons have justly felt that their national character, devel- 
opment, habits of thought, and their success have all been 
determined by their insular position. For more than eight 
hundred years no nation has effected, though several have 
planned, an invasion of England; and under this immunity 
the British nation has developed its political freedom and its 
commercial activities in a way which has not been possible 
to less fortunate nations on the Continent. Twenty-five 
generations have continuously contributed to this devel- 
opment, all based on the existence of the “‘silver streak.” 
It was not to be expected that this immemorial habit of 
thought or fundamental belief was to be changed in a day. 
More than once it has been pointed out that it was not 
merely the military argument which killed the tunnel 
scheme in 1882, but the writings and feelings of poets, 
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philosophers, scientists, and leaders of thought in every walk 
of civil life, who accurately voiced the sentiment of the 
dwellers in the Island Kingdom that insularity was the very 
essence of their national life, and that anything which 
threatened that insularity, however remotely, was not to be 
permitted. 

But to-day the situation in England is changed. Physi- 
cal forces—steam, electricity, and the gas engine—have 
gradually been destroying her insularity. First, it was the 
steam ships that made approach more easy, then the steam 
railways that facilitated movement between the interior 
and the coast, then electricity which provided means of 
instant communication, then the _ internal-combustion 
engine making possible navigation in the air and under 
water. All these have been opposed to insularity. 

And economic and spiritual forces, arising out of the 
constant intercommunication, more potent perhaps than the 
physical forces, have still further broken through the “silver 
streak.”” Just as we in America, much against our will, have 
been drawn first by the Spanish war and now by the world 
war into the maelstrom of world politics, so in England it is 
no longer possible to hold aloof from continental affairs. 
Her national life, her very existence as an independent state, 
now depends, and for a generation to come will depend, 
upon the alliances which she can maintain with nations on 
the Continent. Whatever facilitates the exchange not only 
of commodities but of ideas, is a potent factor in making 
such alliances solid and durable, and direct rail communi- 
cation is such a factor. When it is possible to leave London 
in the morning, spend four or five hours in Brussels or Paris, 
and return to London before midnight, then there will be 
(as there now are across the Hudson) 200 through trains 
with 30,000 passengers every day; and the result will be to 
break down prejudices, increase mutual confidence, pre- 
serve the peace, and advance civilization. 

The military arguments against the tunnel are really 
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not worthy of serious consideration. It is provided in the 
Protocol of 1875, before referred to, that either nation may 
“suspend the working of the submarine railway and the 
passage through the tunnel whenever such government 
shall, in the interest of its own country, think necessary to 
do so”; and for this purpose each government may damage 
or destroy the tunnel or flood it. Elaborate plans for this 
have been made, and no one now seriously doubts that they 
can be carried out. The change in public opinion may be 
seen from two statements. In 1883 Parliament decided 
that it was not “expedient” to give its sanction to the 
project. In 1917 the British Cabinet held that “‘it is not 
practicable to proceed further with the matter during the 
continuance of the war.” The first decision definitely 
stopped the project; the second leaves it to be carried out 
when time and circumstances are favorable. 

That raises the question: Is not now the time to begin 
the construction of the tunnel? Had it been begun when 
applied for in 1907, it would have been in operation through- 
out the war. Had it been begun when permission was again 
applied for in 1913, it would now be in operation and would 
be one of the greatest single factors in winning the war. 
The British Admiralty more than a year ago stated that 
6,000,000 soldiers had been carried back and forth across the 
Channel; and in his most recent article published in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes” for September, 1917, M. Sar- 
tiaux says that the total number of passengers across the 
Channel since the outbreak of the war exceeds 20,000,000. 
The animals, vehicles, munitions, supplies of all kinds are 
counted by the millions of tons. The amount is not beyond 
the capacity of the tunnel; but it requires the use of probably 
1,500,000 tons of shipping—at a time when there is danger 
that civilization may be lost for lack of ships. 

Who shall say how long the war will last? Few if any 
well-informed men expect its end in less than two years. 
Germany is financially bankrupt, but economically self- 
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supporting, especially since acquiring an unlimited supply 
of petroleum at Baku; and Germany is now, as she was 
over a year ago, “balked but not defeated.” It is quite 
conceivable that the war may last many more than two 
years. By employing modern methods, the tunnel may 
possibly be built in less than three years. It might perhaps 
be finished in time to be a large factor in winning the 
war. But even if not, it can certainly be built in time to be 
a most important element in rebuilding the world after the 
war. The need for ships will continue long after peace has 
been concluded, and it will be many years before the losses 
by submarines have been replaced. During that time the 
tunnel will set free 1,500,000 tons of shipping. 

Once the necessity and urgency of the tunnel is con- 
ceded, the cost of it is literally a bagatelle. Eighty millions 
of dollars, even a hundred and fifty millions, is less than the 
daily expenses of the Allies at this moment; and even were 
the construction cost still greater, it would be a small price 
to pay for the immense advantages of such a means of com- 
munication, and the release of 1,500,000 tons of shipping, 
worth at the present time $300,000,000. 

Finally, in what manner does this question interest us in 
America? The answer is that it interests us immensely in 
consequence of our relations to the war. We have not 
only entered the war but have given the most solemn pledges 
that we will stay in it until it is satisfactorily concluded. 
It is rapidly becoming evident that, after the conclusion of 
peace, its preservation will depend, for several generations 
to come, upon community of action between France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, and the United States. These countries 
are determined not only to win this war but to win it in such 
a manner that it shall be followed by a durable peace. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, looks forward to a truce, to be fol- 
lowed in due course by other wars; and her press con- 
stantly puts forward the statements that this thing must be 
done or that thing must not be done so that in future wars 
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Germany can fight to better advantage than in the present 
war. Anything, therefore, which brings France, Great 
Britain, and Belgium closer together, politically and eco- 
nomically, is a step towards the preservation of peace in 
which we in the United States are vitally interested. It 
can hardly be questioned that continuous rail connection 
between Great Britain and France and Belgium will greatly 
facilitate a closer union. 

In a strictly military sense the advantage of such rail 
connection is no less obvious. In following the traditional 
policy, for which Great Britain has fought for centuries, of 
preventing a great power from acquiring the sea coast which 
is now called Belgian, England must hereafter put herself 
in a position to render aid to Belgium more quickly than 
she did in 1914. Her true frontier is the Rhine, and those 
who have the same faith that Lincoln had in the Civil War, 
believe that this river will be the eastern frontier of France 
when peace is finally made. Great Britain must be prepared 
to put troops at Liége as quickly as Germany can put them at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The distancefrom Berlin to Aix is 410 miles, 
and from London to Liége is 270 miles, but in order to move 
troops quickly to Belgium an unbroken rail connection is 
indispensable. 

It is, moreover, all-important that Great Britain should 
hereafter be in direct railway communication with Marseilles 
and Brindisi, there connecting with her Mediterranean 
fleet; and that no submarine shall be able to threaten her 
quick communication with Italy in an emergency. Nor is 
the interest of the United States in this matter so greatly 
inferior to that of Great Britain, France, and Belgium. 
There is no longer any question of the hostility to us not 
only of the German Kaiser but of the German people as 
represented by their press. We can preserve our territorial 
integrity, our liberty, and our independence in one of two 
ways: either by maintaining a navy and an army not only 
greater than those of Germany and Austria, but greater 
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than those of any combination that can be made against us, 
or by an alliance with France, Great Britain, and Belgium, 
in which we shall contribute our full share, both economically 
and in a military and naval sense. Anything which brings 
a closer union between these three European countries and 
facilitates their joint action or enables them to act as one, is 
a distinct advantage to us. The stronger and more united 
is this group of four nations—with their aggregate popula- 
tion of 200,000,000 and wealth of $400,000,000,000—the 
more will Germany hesitate again to bring on a war; and if 
she does precipitate another war, the more quickly will 
they be able to subdue her. 

If, then, this Channel tunnel is a matter of interest to us 
in America, how can we show our interest? The ready 
answer is by building it. French and English man power, 
both skilled and unskilled, is now engaged to the last man, 
either in fighting or in supplying those who fight with what 
they need. But there are in America large numbers of 
engineers and contractors who are not employed in war 
activities, who are not of conscription age, and who are 
available for such work. The common labor can be ob- 
tained by selection from among the German prisoners, to 
the immense advantage of all concerned, or by labor from 
China, India, or Spain. The machinery can be furnished 
by America. It is but a tiny fraction of what we have been 
sending to Russia and France. The financing must be 
done by our government, or under its sanction and guarantee. 
No other method would be tolerated or feasible under exist- 
ing conditions. When finished, the ownership would natu- 
rally be turned over to the British and French governments 
on terms previously agreed upon, in which we might or 
might not have a third share as should be decided later; 
and the operation would be placed in the hands of an inter- 
national commission similar to that which for forty years 
prior to the war successfully managed the navigation 
works at the mouth of the Danube. 
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All this, of course, involves diplomatic negotiations of a 
delicate nature, careful and thorough engineering studies, 
and the organization and prosecution of a great piece of 
construction work, comparable in its far-reaching conse- 
quences to the building of the Pacific railroads (which were 
undertaken in the midst of a great war whose end was not 
in sight), and the Suez and Panama canals. And it con- 
templates the carrying on of the work at a rate of speed 
hitherto unimagined. But all this is well within our powers, 
our means, and our resources, preoccupied though we are 
with many stupendous tasks. 

Last, but by no means least, is the moral effect of such 
action by America. Germany destroyed the buildings and 
} murdered the inhabitants of Louvain in order to strike ter- 
ror to the hearts of the Belgians and warn them of the result 
of opposing German will. Germany sank the Lusitania and 
drowned Americans in order to convince us that we must not 
in any way interfere with her plans. In answer, America 
has thrown her weight into the scale against Germany. 
Germany does not yet (or did not until very recently) believe 
either that we intend to use our full strength or that if used 
it will be effective. For us now, in the midst of all our 
other efforts and all the other demands upon us, to under- 
take a great piece of public construction in order to bring 
closer together our chief co-workers in the cause of civili- 
zation and liberty, is to give Germany one more proof of 
our strength, and of our determination to use every ounce of 
it to win the war. 
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JERUSALEM DELIVERED 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


I bought my paper at the crowded corner 
And almost shouted as I read the news: 

** Jerusalem Taken—Freedom For The Jews.” 
Here was a line to answer friend and scorner, 
A triumph for the just, a proof that Time, 
So negligent of the affairs of men, 

Had turned and given us our own at last. 
And then 

He stumbled past— 

A cross between a monarch and a mourner, 
Dark-eyed and dismal, but with a sublime 
Assurance in his face. 

A pride of race 

Endowed him with an insolent sort of grace, 
Something at once rebellious and resigned; 

A dignity that shamed the yoke, 

A warmth that called and clasped me to my kind. 
And then he spoke: 


“What should we want with Zion now, we Jews 
With iron in our souls, with brain and thews 
Hardened by hammering epochs; we who made 
Majestic dictates that have swayed 

And outlived conquering empires; we 

In whom a fresh and fiery energy 

Has blossomed into psalms and saviors; turned 
A savage tribe to kings and priests that burned 
To set a whole world free. 

Dreamers that rose against the darkening hordes; 
Poets in armor; prophets bearing swords— 
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We who have lived, triumphant in defeat, 
Spurring a lagging world, shall we now meet 

To find the softest path, the easiest road, 

And run, rejoicing, to a snug retreat? 

What trade have we with comfort well-bestowed 
Who are the world’s uncomfortable goad? 
Sorrow has been our quickening bread, and pain 
The healing wine that made us strong again. 

A race of exiled shepherds without a fold, 

We sought new flocks and stopped to weep 
Over a hundred homes we could not keep, 
Gathering for others what they could not hold. 


By the waters of Babylon 

We sat down and wept; 

Upon the comfortless willows 

We hung our harps. 

A kingdom of priests and a holy nation, 
We were nourished on hate. 
Tifting our eyes to the hills 

We praised all goodness and drank 
Poison and prejudice, 

Bigotry and death. . . . 

So we went forth-— 

Outcast, defrauded, maligned— 
Sowing the world with faith; 
Kindling the earth with a dream. 





Kindling the earth with a dream, we spread our seed, 


Warriors and wise men rising from our bones. 
Summoning Maccabeus in our need, 

Judas the Hammer sprang up from the stones. 
We struck with him for nothing but a screed; 
Assembling all the scattered tones 

And fragments of the Law, we fought and freed 


The unborn Western world. We challenged Rome 
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Upon the blood-soaked ruins of our home; 

And from Barkochba’s smouldering defeat 

We gathered strength to stand against the flood 
Of lies and inquisitions, greed and blood, 

When chivalry became a pious cheat. 

We lived to think and suffer while the fires 

Of hate beat over us at every step; 

While the crusaders raged with bloody feet 

And Murder, to the tune of ‘Hep! Hep! Hep!’ 
Danced at our doors or swaggered down the street. 
The night hears voices death could never kill 

In Tréves and Strasburg, Worms, Cologne, and Spires. 
Our ghosts still ery in York and in Seville; 

The walls of Kishinev are never still. 

There was but one escape for us at last— 

To turn to lusty legends like a blast 

Of heartening trumpets, wring new life from these, 
Facing dark futures with our fiery past; 

Or heal ourselves in orient imageries. 


In Paradise 

There are eighty myriads of trees. 

The meanest among them is taller 

Than the cedars of Lebanon 

And richer than clusters of camphire in the vineyards of 
En-gedi. 

In every corner 

There are sixty myriads of angels, 

Bright as the grains of a silver pomegranate 

Upon which fall the rays of the moon. 

The Tree of Life stands in the very centre 

And shades the whole of the heavens. 

It has fifteen thousand tastes 

And the perfumes thereof vary likewise. 

Over it hang seven clouds of glory; 

Wild beasts are friendly beneath 1t, 
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And winds sing in its branches forever. 
And we shall inherit it. 
We shall dwell in the fifth of the heavens 
That is built of raw silver with a wainscot of gold. 
The canopies are all of stars | 
And the coverlets of the jewelled beds 
Are purple and blue silks 
Woven by Eve herself. 
We shall lie softly there 
And see the sun come from his chamber like a bridegroom, 
Or like a strong man about to run a race. 
We shall watch him rise in the morning, 
Fresh from his bath of flame, 
} The brightness dripping from his hair, 
Scattering drops of daylight through the skies. 
We shall talk with Elijah. 

And every Monday and Thursday, on Sabbaths and holi- 

days, 

: The Patriarchs shall walk with us 
And the twelve sons of Jacob, 
And Moses and David and all the kings of Israel 
Shall pass with the Messiah. 
The gates of carbuncle shall lift their heads, 
The rocks shall clap their hands, 
Forgotten crannies of the earth be green pavilions 
And dusty crevices shall bloom with laughter! 








So we have flourished, fed on dreams and doubt, 
God-makers and god-breakers, lashing out 

With Job-like questioning at God and death 
And answering ourselves in that same breath. 
An angry blaze, a scornful thundering 

At all things, and a faith in everything. 

A fire that swept through Joshua and came 

To white perfection in Spinoza’s flame; 
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That lit Lassalle’s and Heine’s ironies 
And shone in quiet radiance from the lives 
Of Ibn Ezra to Maimonides. 

The light that, often dimmed, persists and strives 
Through all of us from Mendelssohn to Marx; 


The brand of which they all were scattering sparks— 


Hillel and Jesus—even so are we. 

A race that burns, an ever fiery sword 

To rescue tolerance and set freedom free— 

This is our mission, let us never cast 

Away our boldness which hath great reward. . . . 


Into the world then, let us bear this light 

Not skulk back home with it, but swing the bright 
Brand into musty corners. Let the flame 

Beat on all smug deceit and placid shame; 
Turning our backs on softness, we shall go, 
Making fresh fires and stronger beacons burn 
There where the fight is darkest. Let us turn 
Like a new army risen from its dreams, 

To sterner measures, universal schemes 
Wherever something struggles, climbs, or delves. 
So let us rise above the past we know 

And be a light not only to ourselves. 


Out of unburied ages came a voice: 
‘ Listen, O isles, unto me 

And hearken, ye people, from afar. 
The Lord hath called me and said, 


Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom I am glorified! 
Yet it is too small a thing that thou shouldst be my servant 


To raise up only the tribes of Jacob 
And to restore the preserved of Israel: 
No—I will also give thee 

For a light to the Gentiles, 
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As a beacon to all men, 
That my desire and thy mission reach 
Unto the ends and stretches of the world.’”’ 


macnn 4 - enema oe ee 


He stopped. 
The gray dusk dropped its thin disguise | 
A moment only, and the crowd surged on. 
A newsboy shrieked the news again and hopped | 
Between us as I sought the old man’s eyes, 

So wise, benevolent, and wan; 

Less of a mystery than a shining clue. 

I turned to ask—something I think I knew 

But never can be sure of. 

He was gone. 











HOLLAND’S WAR POLICY 


By Henprik WILLEM vAN Loon 


HE position of Holland and the attitude of the Dutch 
people in regard to the war have often been misun- 
derstood. Many people who read of the murder done by 
German U-boats upon the peaceful Dutch fisherfolk and 
sailors have asked in surprise, “Why is not the country in 
this war?” 

Situated in the heart of the conflict, Holland has, indeed, 
suffered a great deal, and from both sides. But there has 
been a difference. One can still write about the legal rela- 
tions which exist between the Allies and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. Even during the most distressing period of 
the war, “there were judges in London,” and an appeal to 
reason was always possible. On the other hand, Germany’s 
submarine policy made such an attitude untenable. The 
Dutch government has never been willing to make ruthless 
submarine warfare a matter of academic discussion. It does 
not recognize it any more than we recognize highway rob- 
bery or murder. And the Dutch people have shown their 
appreciation of Germany’s methods by remaining faithful to 
the ideals of the Allies even when circumstances seemed to 
drive them in a very different direction. I shall, therefore, 
refrain from dealing with the pirate submarine in this dis- 
cussion of Holland’s war policy as it has been determined by 
international law. 

In the somnolent little town of Delft, there stands in front 
of the ancient church the statue of Grotius. An exile from 
the land of his birth, he has at last come back into his own. 
For nearly four years the spirit of the man who laid the 
foundations of our international ethics has guided the dis- 
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tracted Kingdom of the Netherlands through her ever in- 
creasing difficulties. 

Holland, thus far, has survived the raging conflict, not 
through the power of her armed forces on land and sea, but 
through a steady and faithful application of the tenets of 
international law and the stipulations of international trea- 
ties and compacts. At the present moment when passion 
obscures the vision of so many million sufferers, the small 
kingdom along the banks of the North Sea does not enjoy 
the sympathy of many of the belligerents. Yet in the days 
to come she expects to have their respect and their admira- 
tion for the firm way in which she has maintained the posi- 
tion that, after due deliberation, she chose for herself. 

One often hears it stated that international law is dead. 
The brutal violation of Belgium by the German military 
party is taken as an evidence of this fact. After such a 
flagrant breach of neighborly faith, what could the Allies do 
except play the game according to the German rules or con- 
fess themselves defeated? No doubt there is a certain ele- 
ment of truth in this assertion. It is not easy to fight a 
square battle when your opponent prides himself upon his 
disregard of all rules and defends his conduct by an appeal 
to the “‘all-highest”’ law of military necessity. At the same 
time, the man who does not play the game fairly is at a very 
distinct disadvantage. He knows that he is wrong. He may 
boast to the umpire and the onlookers (in this instance the 
neutral nations) that he is gaining a great victory. But 
down in his own heart he knows that he was defeated the 
moment he began to cheat. The great tragedy of this war 
will not be found among the hundreds of thousands of 
wounded and maimed who are to survive the ordeal; they 
will have done their duty and had their share of glory. The 
most pathetic victim of this terrible wrong will be the hale 
and hearty German of fifty years hence, a lonely figure, 
shunned by all because of the barbarities of his fathers—a 
lasting sacrifice to the injured decency of the human race. 
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To return to the facts in the case, when Holland found 
herself suddenly in the midst of the conflagration she was 
obliged to state, as concretely as possible, her own position. 
She then adopted this rule of conduct: unless directly at- 
tacked by a foreign enemy, the country would maintain the 
strictest neutrality and would not join in the war. 

From this a few people drew the superficial deduction that 
the Hollander intended to assume the réle of a Bryanesque 
non-resister, turning both cheeks to all those who cared to 
practise the strong muscle of the right arm—a mild creature 
of everlasting patience, praying for those who sinned against 
him. The ideal of non-resistance to evil has, however, never 
formed a part of the Dutch character. Like most races who 
hate discipline, the Dutch love to fight. Their firm decision 
to keep out of this particular war was based upon very 
different grounds. An anti-militaristic spirit had nothing to 
do with it. As a matter of fact, every man and boy, old 
enough to carry arms, has been at the frontier for the last 
four years. The country has been turned into a complex 
maze of defenses. The marshes around Amsterdam have 
been made ready for instant inundation. One large loan 
after another has been over-subscribed without undue pres- 
sure from the side of the government. The people know 
very well that their independence will last just as long as 
they can force their neighbors to respect the potential power 
of some six hundred thousand well-trained men. No, the 
reason for the persistent refusal of the Dutch people to join 
in the war is to be found in the past history of the country. 

Like all small nations of the European Continent, Holland 
has suffered greatly at the hands of her mighty neighbors. 
The history of Sweden and Denmark and Norway and Hol- 
land shows only too clearly how during the past centuries 
might has always been the basis upon which the relationship 
between the small and the big powers was built. Hence 
from age-old habit, the Swede and the Hollander and the 
Dane regard the European concert of nations as a caco- 
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phonous organization, the mighty instruments of which bode 
no good to the unsuspecting neutral. 

I know very well that this attitude has puzzled many an 
honest visitor from the belligerent countries. ‘“‘Is there,” 
he asks, “‘a soul so knavish that it cannot feel the wrong 
done to the world by the German conception of both war and 
peace?”’ To which we answer: “No, our souls are not par- 
ticularly knavish. We are entirely on the side of the right. 
What is more, we can prove it.”” A country—not a few 
isolated towns and villages, but an entire country—which 
has given everything it had to a stricken neighbor, which 
has offered food and shelter to refugees to the number of 
one-fifth of its own population, which in the face of immi- 
nent starvation has shared its meagre supplies with all those 
who asked for assistance—such a country does not keep 
away from the conflict either because it is dead or because 
it is indifferent to the suffering of its fellow creatures. It is 
actuated by a nobler motive. It intends to keep high those 
old standards for the re-establishment and maintenance of 
which the Allies are fighting—the rallying faith, bestowed 
upon their cause by President Wilson, of a new and equita- 
ble society of nations. 

As for the different crises—the rapidly succeeding diffi- 
culties which the war has engendered in Holland—these 
began as soon as the Germans crossed the Meuse. As is well 
known, Belgium retained the rights of a neutral nation a little 
over twenty-four hours. Then she was presented with the 
German ultimatum, and when this was curtly refused the 
stream of German invaders descended into the valley of 
Liége. These were anxious days for Holland also. The only 
coal-mines that the country boasts—their product is poor 
enough and none too plentiful—are in a queer geographical 
appendix, a narrow strip of territory situated along both 
banks of the Meuse. The wisdom of ancient peace nego- 
tiators had decreed that this stretch of land, only a few miles 
wide, should lie between Germany and Belgium. Although 
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the central part of Holland can be easily defended on ac- 
count of its low and watery soil, this rolling territory is at 
the mercy of any powerful invader. 

When Germany marched across the Belgian line, her 
troops passed within sight of the Dutch frontier guards. 
Indeed, the right flank of the Prussian regiments had to be 
shooed off from Dutch territory like pigs who are about to 
uproot the flowers in your private garden. In some in- 
stances, they actually wandered upon Dutch soil. They 
were at once disarmed and taken to a concentration camp. 
It was a moment of intense excitement. Wild horses gal- 
loped through the streets of Maastricht, the capital of the 
province. An endless procession ui wounded and refugees 
hastened towards the safe protection of the red, white, and 
blue flags. Dead German soldiers floated down upon the 
muddy waves of the Meuse. 

In the midst of this chaos, German soldiers marched 
towards the north surrounded by their Dutch guards. The 
Belgian refugees dazed with fright did not notice that these 
enemies were unarmed. They recognized the Prussian uni- 
form. Forthwith the rumor was circulated that Holland 
had allowed the Germans to march through her territory. 
This false report speedily found its way to the utmost cor- 
ners of the civilized world. The famous French magazine, 
“TL Tllustration,” appeared with an explanatory map, on 
which was indicated the exact spot where Holland had 
opened her frontier to the German neighbor. Very likely 
some good patriots still believe in the accusation. To coun- 
teract this dangerous story, the Dutch government scattered 
photographic reproductions of the Germans and their Dutch 
captors broadcast over a skeptical world. But the harm 
was done. 

A few weeks later the Germans, in their turn, voiced a 
complaint. When the English cruisers “Hogue,” ‘‘ Abou- 
kir,” and “‘Cressy”” were torpedoed by a German subma- 
rine, the survivors were brought to Ymuiden on the Dutch 
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coast. As they had been rescued by commercial ships and 
not by naval vessels, it was decided that they must be 
allowed to return to their native country. Germany pro- 
tested against this ruling. She wanted the men interned. 
But the law, as understood by Holland, made a sharp dis- 
tinction between sailors rescued by merchantmen and those 
picked up by the vessels of a navy, and up to the present 
moment, the Dutch government has stuck to this principle. 
Many are the airmen of the Allies and the Central Powers 
who, forced to descend to the unruly waves of the North 
Sea, have clung to their machines for hours, while a Dutch 
torpedo boat stood by, like a waiting taxi-cab, to rescue 
them when cold and hunger and seasickness and misery in 
general had exhausted them to the point of surrender. 

But all these early incidents in Holland’s relations to the 
war were mere trifles compared to the difficulties which arose 
when Antwerp was attacked by the Germans. The town of 
Antwerp is situated along the banks of the Scheldt. For the 
last part of her ever widening course, the Scheldt runs 
through Dutch territory. The problem of this famous old 
river opens up vast vistas of ancient diplomatic sagacity. 
When, in the year 1648, peace was concluded between Hol- 
land and Spain, the latter country, then in possession of the 
Belgian state, was forced to accept the closure of the Scheldt. 
There had always been great commercial rivalry between 
Amsterdam and Antwerp. When the rebellious northern 
provinces won the war, the southern provinces, which had 
remained loyal to Spain, were obliged to pay the cost, and 
Antwerp, cut off from the sea, was doomed and was soon 
reduced to the importance of a small country village. The 
French revolution, two centuries later, set this matter 
straight. Antwerp regained her old and proud position; and 
the Scheldt was opened to Belgian commerce; but upon one 
condition—Holland was to take care that no foreign war- 
craft should ever sail this broad river. Belgian merchant- 
men were given access to Antwerp, and the Belgian state 
41 
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was allowed to maintain her own pilot service; but war ves- 
sels were excluded under this agreement. 

When Germany attacked Antwerp, there was a feeling in 
many of the Allied countries that the stipulations of the old 
treaty ought to have been stretched a bit. English guns 
and English supplies, many believed, should have been for- 
warded to help the Belgian ally. But it was made clear in 
the Hague that the Dutch government felt itself bound to 
abide by the treaty. When Winston Churchill’s belated 
relief expedition proved to be a mob of brave but untrained 
mariners, when Antwerp fell after a few days’ fighting, there 
was a tendency to place the blame for the failure, in part, 
upon Holland’s obstinate refusal to allow ships to sail the 
Scheldt. Yet when the Dutch government proceeded to 
turn the tables upon the Germans and refused to German 
submarines and torpedo boats all access to the North Sea, 
it was understood and generally appreciated that this formal 
adherence to treaties and regulations carried certain advan- 
tages to all concerned. Since that time, Antwerp has re- 
mained landlocked. No German ship has left her ports. 

Yet these incidents, also, were merely of an introductory 
nature. So were the thousand and one Orders in Council 
and warlike measures which the Allies issued against the 
trade and commerce of the neutrals, under which Holland 
shared annoying regulations with many other countries. 
Moreover, such measures never worried the Dutch govern 
ment or the Dutch people. However irksome or irritating 
they were, the Dutch merchant knew that he could place 
full confidence in the British courts of law. He could take 
his case before a bewigged and begowned judge, and this 
dignitary would listen patiently and without prejudice of 
national pride. If the Hollander were right, his Honor 
would cheerfully decide against his own country. If he 
proved to be wrong, judgment would be given in a fair and 
impersonal fashion. As most of the commercial disputes 
between Holland and the Allies were fought out in British 
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courts, the purely legal end of the matter never caused great 
discontent among the merchants of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the German 
courts. Chicanery and bullying apparently form part of the 
German judicial mind. It is hardly worth the cost to send 
a lawyer to Hamburg or Bremen. You have lost your case 
beforehand. . 

But the situation for Holland did not become menacing 
until the German admiralty turned its submarines against 
the commerce of the Allies and the neutrals, and the Allied 
powers consequently decided to arm their vessels. Here was 
something new. The Dutch government was asked whether 
it would regard the armed vessels as men-of-war or as peace- 
ful merchantmen. The letter of the law, as it was under- 
stood in the Hague, demanded that the former view be 
taken. A test case was made when a British steamer ap- 
peared before the Hook of Holland armed fore and aft. 
Not until the guns had been removed was the ship allowed 
to proceed to Rotterdam. As a result, a very acrimonious 
correspondence took place between his Majesty’s representa- 
tive in the Hague and the Dutch crown. But although Eng- 
land—and afterwards the United States—was “astonished”’ 
and “surprised,” Holland flatly refused to surrender her 
position and stuck to the written regulations as she had 
understood them from the days “before the war.”’ Finally, 
the case was dropped. No further armed ships have tried 
to enter Dutch harbors. 

A short time afterward, even more complicated events 
threatened the good relations which thus far had existed 
between the Allied countries and Holland. There were a 
number of German ships in Dutch harbors. They wished 
to return to Hamburg, and as Holland was a neutral country 
they were at full liberty to sail away. For greater safety, 
they hugged the shore and stayed well within the three-mile 
limit. But halfway up the coast of the province of North 
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Holland, a series of banks extending many miles towards the 
west forced the ships to leave the safety zone. Here they 
were attacked by English torpedo-boats. The Germans tried 
to beach their vessels. The British followed. Fast and furi- 
ously the English shells rained down upon the German ships; 
and incidentally Dutch cattle, grazing a mile and half inland, 
were killed by the cannonade. Although this constituted a 
very direct and drastic breach of international law, nothing 
was ever done about it. 

Similar difficulties have been continually caused by the 
activities of the Allied airplanes. This branch of the service 
demands very young men, whose zeal is not offset by a cor- 
responding knowledge of topography. One of the main 
points of attack is the port of Zeebrugge, only a few miles 
away from the Netherlands frontier. To show the exact 
limits of its territoriality, the Dutch government has sta- 
tioned a warship just off the coast of Flanders. At night 
this ship is brilliantly illuminated, and together with the 
lights of Flushing and the village of Cadzand it ought to 
give the airmen excellent guidance upon their errands of 
destruction. But the gods have willed things otherwise. 
Almost every attack upon Zeebrugge has meant destruction 
to Dutch life and property. The adjoining Dutch province 
of Zeeland has been liberally sprinkled with bombs, and a 
score of women and children have been killed by pieces of 
bombs that had seen the light of day in some British factory. 
In only a very few instances has any redress been obtained 
for these unfortunate attacks. 

Further towards the north, the Germans indulged in Zep- 
pelin raids. A quick remedy for this trouble was discovered 
when the Dutch army received instructions to be less cour- 
teous, to omit further shots of warning, and to fire at sight 
upon anything afloat in the air or in the water. As a result 
of this order a score of young Allied and Teuton airmen now 
read their morning papers in the coffee-houses of the Hague. 

Meanwhile, all semblance of civilized warfare had been 
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taken from the conflict by Germany’s declaration of ruth- 
less submarine war upon all those who sailed the seas. Even 
before this official announcement of wholesale piracy, a 
German U-boat commander had committed a most flagrant 
breach of decency by torpedoing the Dutch mail-steamer 
“Tubantia,” bound directly from Amsterdam for Buenos 
Aires. The steamer, fully lighted and recognizable as a neu- 
tral vessel, was struck by a torpedo, pieces of which, after- 
wards found, told the story of Germany’s guilt. Complaints 
were at once made in Berlin. The admiralty following an 
old precedent denied all guilt. An absurd story was invented 
to place the blame upon the English who, it was said, had 
picked up a stray German torpedo and had fired it at a 
Dutch ship to cause difficulties between Germany and Hol- 
land. Nobody in the Netherlands believed this lie; and 
since then it has been very difficult for the German Foreign 
Office to get a hearing with the Dutch people. When a little 
later, a German commander, whose wireless did not func- 
tion, sank seven Dutch vessels off the coast of Cornwall, war 
seemed imminent between the two countries. This time, 
however, the imperial government knew that it had gone 
too far. It offered apologies and asked Holland to accept 
seven German ships, interned in the Dutch East Indies, in 
return for the vessels that had been sunk. 

Thus before the war had lasted three years, there had been 
a number of cases in which the Dutch government had 
answered direct hostilities with an appeal to international 
law—on the whole, with a fair amount of success. The 
supreme test, however, came during the ill-fated “sand and 
gravel question.” Of this case certain rather hazy rumors 
must have reached American shores, for I have been asked 
repeatedly why Holland did not curb her greed for war 
profits and refuse to sell sand and gravel to the enemy. 

Unfortunately, the question is not quite so simple as all 
that. Germany produces all the sand and gravel she ever 
will need and is not in the market for Dutch sand. The case 
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is bound up with ancient and most complicated treaty 
rights. Both Holland and Belgium are covered with a com- 
plex system of canals. From time immemorial the three 
adjoining countries of Germany, Belgium, and Holland have 
enjoyed the right-of-way across each other’s rivers and canals. 
Germany could transport her sand and gravel to Belgium 
by rail, but for the sake of convenience she preferred to ship 
it in barges. 

What did she use this sand and gravel for? There is the 
rub. According to the German explanation, it was used for 
purely civilian purposes—to reconstruct the roads of Bel- 
gium. According to the view of the Allies, it was used for 
the building of the “pill-boxes” which defended the German 
front in Belgium. The Allies were probably right. At least, 
the vast majority of the Dutch people believed that they 
were right. They supported the demands of the Allies that 
the sand and gravel business be liquidated. 

To make an end to all discussions, the Dutch government 
ordered that, after such and such a date, no further sand 
barges be allowed to pass through Holland. The Allies 
objected that the trade should be suspended immediately. 
Unfortunately, the case was handled in such a fashion as to 
undo much of the good which popular sympathy with the 
Allied cause had brought about. Suddenly and without a 
word of warning the Dutch merchants discovered an inex- 
plicable delay in the transmission of their cable messages 
and foreign telegrams. The government found itself cut off 
from the colonies in Asia. Evidently something had gone 
wrong. After ten or eleven days the British legation in the 
Hague announced that the courtesy of the English cables 
could no longer be offered to Dutch business men unless the 
transportation of German sand and gravel were summarily 
stopped. 

This sudden threat—for such it was—produced exactly 
the wrong effect. The Dutch people are obstinate. Like all 
races they are loyal to their leaders. They now found them- 
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selves placed in a position where they must repudiate their 
own government or suffer financial loss. Although they felt 
that the cabinet had been deceived by the German authori- 
ties, their loyalty forced them to support the seven men who 
thus far had borne the brunt of the battle for Dutch neu- 
trality. When the Minister of Foreign Affairs explained his 
position in the Dutch House of Representatives he was 
assured of the absolute confidence of the people. Rather 
than submit to foreign dictation—even where she agreed 
with the foreign point of view—Holland chose to suffer the 
loss and the inconvenience of a cable embargo. The colonies 
were given a chance to practise self-government, and the 
Dutch business man took a vacation. Strong in its convic- 
tion of right, the country accepted this humiliation without 
a murmur. Two months later, quietly and without further 
explanation, the courtesy of the British cables was again 
granted to the Dutch merchants. Sand and gravel became 
an incident of the past. 

And now the country is faced by new difficulties of an 
even more serious nature. I mean the seizure of the Dutch 
ships. Unless I am very much mistaken, a peaceful solution 
will be found, in spite of the fact that there are certain ele- 
ments which would use this occasion to break off negotia- 
tions between the Allies and Holland. In any case, there 
will be no retaliations. 

Holland will play a waiting game, keeping her powder dry 
and the works of Grotius opened at the right page. Fully 
aware of what is about to come, the country is making 
ready to withstand the shock of the final act of the great 
struggle. If it survives the ordeal—and of this we are by 
no means certain—the small Kingdom of the Netherlands 
will have contributed its share towards the cause for which 
the Allies are fighting—the emancipation of the human race 
and the substitution of law and justice for the brute argu- 
ment of the sword. 
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SONGS TO A SOLDIER 
By Irene McLeop 
The Absent Lover 


Spring is gone, and summer ’s here, 
They ’re bringing up the hay, 
Soon they will be harvesting, 
And my love’s still away. 
I see the apples reddening, 
And yellow burns the wheat, 
Lovers sit in summer’s heart, 
And sing to summer’s beat. 
But my love’s still away! 





He lies there, he cries there, 
I hear him night and day; 
I cannot hear the birds sing, 
For my love ’s still away. 
I'll not go through the clover field, 
Along to Foxglove wood, 
Nor climb the ash on Chapel hill 
We climbed in happier mood. 
For my love’s still away! 


We hated never man nor beast, 
Our hearts were pure and gay, 
We worshipped love in gentleness, 
Yet they took my love away. 
They sent my love a-butchering 
Other women’s dears, 
And oh, the cries of women’s hearts 
Ring tolling in my ears. 

They took our loves away! 
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O summer lanes, O summer fields 
That smell so sweet of hay, 
When this is done, and Truth is won— 
Though my love’s still away— 
May happier lovers love here 
Where I so lonely tread, 
And build thy shining city, Love, 
Over our darling dead. . . . 
Though my love ’s still away! 


Missing 
I knew by their eyes when they came, 
Lips locked on a word unsaid, 
Hands gentle as pity, or death. . . . 
It was I who cried out on your name; 


Life paused on a breath. . . . 
Missing! Hope sprang like a flame! 





Not dead! Omy love . . . not dead? 








THE CHEERFUL BREAKFAST TABLE 
By MerepitH NIcHOLSON 


A good, honest, wholesome, hungry breakfast. 
—The Compleat Angler. 


«“<é 


NE fine morning in the full London season, Major 

Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings, 
according to his custom, to breakfast at a certain club in 
Pall Mall, of which he was a chief ornament.” This has 
always seemed to me the noblest possible opening for a 
tale. The zest of a fine morning in London, the delibera- 
tion of a gentleman taking his ease in his club and fortifying 
himself against the day’s events with a satisfying breakfast, 
are communicated to the reader in a manner that at once 
inspires confidence and arouses the liveliest expectations. 
I shall not go the length of saying that all novels should be- 
gin with breakfast, but where the disclosures are to be of 
moment, and we are to be urged upon adventures calculated 
to tax our emotions or our staying powers, a breakfast table 
serves admirably as a point of departure. We thus begin 
the imaginary day where the natural day begins, and we 
form the acquaintance of the characters at an hour when 
human nature is most satisfactorily and profitably studied. 

It is only a superstition that night alone affords the proper 
atmosphere for romance, and that the curtain must fall upon 
the first scene with the dead face of the king’s messenger 
upturned to the moon and the landlord bawling from an 
upper window to know what it’s all about. Morning is the 
beginning of all things. Its hours breathe life and hope. 
“Pistols and coffee!”” The phrase whets the appetite both 
for the encounter and the cheeringcup. The duel, to be sure, 
is no longer in favor, and it is not for me to lament its pass- 
ing; but I mention it as an affair of dewy mornings, in- 
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delibly associated with hours when the hand is steady and 
courage runs high. 

It may be said with all assurance that breakfast has fallen 
into sad neglect, due to the haste and rush of modern life— 
the commuter’s anxiety touching the 8: 27, the city man’s fear 
that he may not be able to absorb the day’s news before his 
car is at the door. Breakfast has become a negligible item 
of the day’s schedule. An increasing number of American 
citizens are unfit to be seen at the breakfast hour; and a man, 
woman, or child who cannot present a cheery countenance 
at breakfast is living an unhealthy life upon the brink of 
disaster. A hasty visit to the table, the gulping of coffee, 
the vicious snapping of teeth upon food scarcely looked at, 
and a wild rush to keep the first appointment noted on the 
calendar, is the poorest possible preparation for a day of 
honest work. The father who follows this practice is a 
terror to his business associates. Reports that “‘the boss 
isn’t feeling well this morning”’ pass about the office, with a 
disturbance of the morale that does not make for the efficiency 
of the establishment. The wife who reaches the table 
dishevelled and fretful, under compulsion of her conscience, 
with the idea that the lord of the house should not be per- 
mitted to fare forth without her benediction, would do better 
to keep her bed. If the eggs are overdone or the coffee is 
cold and flavorless, her panicky entrance at the last moment 
will not save the situation. A growl from behind the screen- 
ing paper is a poor return for her wifely self-denial, but she 
deserves it. There is guilt upon her soul; if she had not 
insisted on taking the Smiths to supper after the theatre the 
night before, he would have got the normal amount of sleep 
essential to his well-being and the curtaining paper would 
not be camouflaging a face to which the good-bye kiss at the 
front door is an affront, not a caress. 

“Have the children come down yet?” the lone break- 
faster growlingly demands. The maid replies indifferently 
that the children have severally and separately partaken of 
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their porridge and departed. Her manner of imparting 
this information signifies rebellion against a system which 
makes necessary the repeated offering of breakfast to per- 
sons who accept only that they may complain of it. No 
happier is the matutinal meal in humbler establishments 
where the wife prepares and serves the food, and buttons up 
Susie’s clothes or sews a button on Johnny’s jacket while 
the kettle boils. If the husband has dallied too long at the 
bar in Mike’s Place the previous night it is the wife’s dis- 
agreeable duty to rouse him from his protracted slumbers; 
and if, when she has produced him at the table, he is dis- 
pleased with the menu, his resentment, unchecked by those 
restraints presupposed of a higher culture, is manifested in 
the playful distribution of the tableware in the general 
direction of wife and offspring. The family cluster fear- 
fully at the door as the head of the house, with surly resigna- 
tion, departs for the scene of his daily servitude with the 
smoke of his pipe trailing behind him, animated by no love 
for the human race but only by a firm resolution not to lift 
his hand until the last echoes of the whistle have died away. 

It is far from my purpose to indict a whole profession, 
much less the medical fraternity, which is so sadly harassed 
by a generation of Americans who demand in pills and serums 
what its progenitors found in the plough handle and the axe; 
and yet I cannot refrain from laying at the doors of the 
doctors some burden of responsibility for the destruction of 
the breakfast table. The astute and diplomatic physician, 
perfectly aware that he is dealing with an outraged stomach 
and that the internal discomfort is due to over-indulgence, is 
nevertheless anxious to impose the slightest tax upon the 
patient’s self-denial. Breakfast, he reflects, is no great 
shakes anyhow, and he suggests that it be curtailed, or pre- 
scribes creamless coffee or offers some other hint equally 
banal. This is wholly satisfactory to Jones, who says with 
a sign of relief that he never cared much for breakfast and 
that he can very easily do without it. 
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About twenty-five years ago, when Mr. Hoover and the 
food censorship were undreamed of, someone started a boom 
for the breakfastless day as conducive to longevity. I know 
persons who have clung stubbornly to this absurdity. The 
despicable habit contributes to domestic unsociability and is, 
I am convinced by my own experiments, detrimental to 
health. The chief business of the world is transacted in the 
morning hours, and I am reluctant to believe that it is most 
successfully done on empty stomachs. Fasting as a spiritual 
discipline is, of course, quite another thing; but fasting by a 
tired business man under medical compulsion can hardly be 
lifted to the plane of things spiritual. To delete breakfast 
from the day’s programme is sheer cowardice, a confession 
of invalidism which is well calculated to reduce the powers of 
resistance. The man who begins the day with a proscrip- 
tion that sets him apart from his neighbors may venture into 
the open jauntily, persuading himself that his abstinence 
proves his superior qualities; but in his heart, to say noth- 
ing of his stomach, he knows that he has been guilty of a 
sneaking evasion. If he were a normal, healthy being, he 
would not be skulking out of the house breakfastless. Early 
rising, a prompt response to the breakfast bell, a joyous 
breaking of the night’s fast is a rite not to be despised in 
civilized homes. 

Old age rises early and calls for breakfast and the day’s 
news. Grandfather is entitled to his breakfast at any hour 
he demands it. He is at an age when every hour stolen 
from the night is fairly plucked from oblivion, and to offer 
him breakfast in bed as more convenient to the household, or 
with a well-meant intention of easing the day for him, is 
merely to wound his feelings. There is something finely 
appealing in the thought of a veteran campaigner in the army 
of life who doesn’t wait for the bugle to sound reveille, but 
kindles his fire and eats his ration before his young com- 
rades are awake. 

The failure of breakfast, its growing ill repute and dis- 
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favor are not, however, wholly attributable to the imper- 
fections of our social or economic system. There is no more 
reason why the homes of the humble should present a glad, 
happy breakfast table than that the morning scene in 
abodes of comfort and luxury should express cheer and a 
confident faith in human destiny. Snobbishness must not 
enter into this matter of breakfast reform; rich and poor 
alike must be persuaded that the morning meal is deserving 
of all respect, that it is the first act of the day’s drama, not 
to be performed in a slipshod fashion to spoil the rest of 
the play. It is the first chapter of a story, and everyone 
who has dallied with the art of fiction knows that not merely 
the first chapter but the first line must stir the reader’s 
imagination. 

Morning has been much sung by the poets, some of them 
no doubt wooing the lyre in bed. A bard to my taste, 
Benjamin S. Parker, an Indiana pioneer and poet who had 
lived in a log cabin and was, I am persuaded, an early and 
light-hearted breakfaster, wrote verses on which the dew 
sparkles: 

I had a dream of other days,— 
In golden luxury waved the wheat; 
In tangled greenness shook the maize; 
The squirrels ran with nimble feet, 
And in and out among the trees 

The hangbird darted like a flame; 
The catbird piped his melodies, 

Purloining every warbler’s fame: 
And then I heard triumphal song, 

*Tis morning and the days are long. 


I hope not to imperil my case for the cheerful breakfast 
table by asserting too much in support of it, but I shall not 
hesitate to say that the contemptuous disregard in which 
breakfast is now held by thousands of Americans is indispu- 
tably a cause of the low state to which the family tie has 
fallen. It is a common complaint of retrospective elderly 
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persons that the family life as our grandparents knew it, has 
been destroyed by the haste and worry incident to modern 
conditions. Breakfast—a leisurely, jolly affair as I would 
have it, with every member of the household present on the 
stroke of the gong—is unequalled as a unifying force. The 
plea that everybody is in a hurry in the morning is no ex- 
cuse; if there is any hour when haste is unprofitable it is 
that first morning hour. 

It is impossible to say at this writing what effect the set- 
ting ahead of the clock by presidential proclamation may 
have upon breakfast. To add an hour to the work-day is 
resented by sluggards who, hearing seven chime, mentally 
reflect that it is really only six and that a little self-indul- 
gence is wholly pardonable. However, it is to be hoped 
that the change, where accepted in a good spirit, may bring 
many to a realization of the cheer and inspiration to be 
derived from early rising. 

A day should not be “‘ jumped into” but approached tran- 
quilly and with respect and enlivened by every element of 
joy that can be communicated to it. At noon we are in the 
midst of conflict; at nightfall we have won or lost battles; 
but in the morning “all is possible and all unknown.” If 
we have slept like honest folk and are not afraid of a dash of 
cold water, we meet the day blithely and with high expecta- 
tion. If the day dawn brightly, there is good reason for 
sharing its promise with those who live under the same 
roof; if it be dark and rain beats upon the pane, even greater 
is the need of family communion, that every member may be 
strengthened for valiant wrestling with the day’s tasks. 

The disorder of the week-day breakfast is intensified on 
Sunday morning, when we are all prone to a very liberal 
interpretation of the meaning of a day of rest. There was a 
time not so long ago when a very large proportion of the 
American people rose on Sunday morning with no other 
thought but to go to church. Children went to Sunday 
School, not infrequently convoyed by their parents. I hold 
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no brief for the stern inhibitions of the monstrous Puritan 
Sunday which hung over childhood like a gray, smothering 
cloud. Everyone has flung a brick at Protestantism for its 
failures of reconstruction and readjustment to modern needs, 
and I am not without my own shame in this particular. The 
restoration of breakfast to its rightful place would do much 
to put a household in a frame of mind for the contemplation 
of the infinite. Here, at least, we are unembarrassed by the 
urgency of the tasks of every day; here, for once in the week, 
at an hour that may very properly be set forward, a well- 
managed family may meet at table and infuse into the gath- 
ering the spirit of cheerful yesterdays and confident to- 
morrows. 

No better opportunity is afforded for a friendly exchange 
of confidences, for the utterance of words of encouragement 
and hope and cheer. Tommy, if he has been dealt with 
firmly in this particular on earlier occasions, will not revive 
the old and bothersome question of whether he shall or 
shall not go to Sunday School. If he is a stranger to that 
institution by reason of parental incompetence or apostasy, 
the hour is not a suitable one for Mama to make timid sug- 
gestions as to the importance of biblical instruction. Nor 
will eighteen-year-old Madeline renew her demand for a new 
party dress when this matter has been disposed of defi- 
nitely Saturday night. Nor will the father, unless he be 
of the stuff of which brutes are made, open a debate with his 
wife as to whether he shall accompany her to church or go 
to the club for a luxurious hour with the barber. A well- 
ordered household will not begin the week by wrangling on 
a morning that should, of all mornings, be consecrated to 
serenity and peace. 

Great numbers of American households are dominated by 
that marvel of the age, the Sunday newspaper. For this 
prodigious expression of journalistic enterprise I have only 
the warmest admiration, but I should certainly exclude it 
from the breakfast table as provocative of discord and sub- 
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versive of discipline. Amusing as the “funny page’’ may be, 
its color scheme does not blend well either with soft-boiled 
eggs or marmalade. Madeline’s appetite for news of the 
social world may wait a little; and as there is no possibility 
of buying or selling on the Sabbath day, the gentleman at 
the head of the table may as well curb his curiosity about the 
conclusions of the weekly market review. Fragments of 
Sunday newspapers scattered about a breakfast table are 
not decorative. They encourage bad manners and selfish- 
ness. A newspaper is an impudent intrusion at the table 
at any time, but on Sunday its presence is a crime. On an 
occasion, the late William Graham Sumner was a-guest in 
my house. Like the alert, clear-thinking philosopher he 
was, he rose early and read the morning paper before break- 
fast. He read it standing, and finding him erect by a win- 
dow with the journal unfolded for greater ease in scanning 
it quickly, I begged him to be seated. ‘“‘No,” he answered; 
‘always read a newspaper standing; you won’t waste time 
on it that way.” 

With equal firmness I should exclude the morning mail 
from the table. The arrival of the post is in itself an in- 
fringement upon domestic privacy; and the reading of letters 
is deadly to that conversation which alone can make the 
table tolerable at any meal. Good news can wait; bad 
news is better delayed until the mind and body are primed 
to deal with it. If the son has been “‘ canned” at school, or if 
the daughter has overstepped her allowance, or if some 
absent member of the family is ill, nothing can be done about 
it at the breakfast table. On the first day of the month, the 
dumping of bills on the table, to the accompaniment of 
expostulations, regrets, and perhaps of tears, should be for- 
bidden. Few homes are so controlled by affection and 
generous impulses as to make possible the distribution of 

bills at a breakfast table without poisoning the day at the 
fountains. A tradesman with the slightest feeling of deli- 
cacy will never mail a bill to be delivered on the morning of 
42 
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the first day of the month. Anywhere from the third or 
fourth to the twentieth, and so timed as to be delivered in 
the afternoon—such would be my suggestion to the worthy 
merchant. The head of the house knows, at dinner time, 
the worst that the day has for him; if fortune has smiled, he 
is likely to be merciful; if fate has thrown the dice against 
him, he will be humble. And besides, a discreet wife, re- 
ceiving an account that has hung over her head ever since 
she made that sad, rash purchase, has, if the bill arrive in the 
afternoon post, a chance to conceal the odious thing until 
such time as the domestic atmosphere is clear and bright. 
Attempts to sneak the dressmaker’s bill under the coffee pot 
are fraught with peril; such concealments are unworthy of 
American womanhood. Let the hour or half-hour at the 
breakfast table be kept free of the taint of bargain and sale, 
a quiet vestibule of the day, closed to all importunity. 

As against the tendency, so destructive of good health and 
mental and moral efficiency, to slight breakfast, the food 
manufacturers have set themselves with praiseworthy de- 
termination to preserve and dignify the meal. One has but 
to peruse the advertising pages of the periodicals to learn of 
the many tempting preparations that are offered to grace 
the breakfast table. The obtuse, inured to hasty snatches, 
nibbles, and sips, are assisted to a proper appreciation of 
these preparations by the most enchanting illustrations. 
The art of publicity has spent itself lavishly to lure the world 
to an orderly and contemplative breakfast with an infinite 
variety of cereals that have been subjected to processes which 
make them a boon to mankind. When I hear of an addition 
to the long list, I fly at once to the grocer to obtain one of the 
crisp packages and hurry home to deposit it with the cook 
for early experiment. The adventurous sense is roused not 
only by the seductive advertisement but by the neatness of 
the container, the ears of corn or the wheat sheaf so vividly 
depicted on the wrapper, or the contagious smile of a radiant 
child brandishing a spoon and demanding more! 
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Only a slouchy and unimaginative housewife will repeat 
monotonously a breakfast schedule. A wise rotation, the 
continual surprise in the food offered, does much to brighten 
the table. The damnable iteration of ham and eggs has 
cracked the pillars of many a happy home. There should 
be no ground for cavil; the various items should not only be 
well chosen but each dish should be offered only in a state of 
perfection. Gluttony is a grievous sin; breakfast, I repeat, 
should be a spiritual repast. If fruit is all that the soul 
craves, well enough; but let it be of paradisiacal perfection. 
If coffee and a roll satisfy the stomach’s craving, let the one 
be clear and not so bitter as to keep the imbiber’s heart 
protesting all day, and the other hot enough to melt butter 
and of ethereal lightness. The egg is the most sinned against 
of all foods. It would seem that no one could or would wan- 
tonly ruin an egg, a thing so useful, so inoffensive; and yet 
the cooking of an egg is one of the most difficult of all culi- 
nary tasks. Millions of eggs are ruined every year in Amer- 
ica by improper cooking, and eggs have cost seventy-five 
cents a dozen. 

It grieves me to be obliged to confess that in hotels and 
on dining cars, particularly west of Pittsburgh, many of 
my fellow citizens are weak before the temptation of hot 
cakes, drenched in syrup. I have visited homes where the 
griddle is an implement frequently invoked through the 
winter months, and I have at times, in my own household, 
met the buckwheat cake and the syrup jug and meekly 
fallen before their combined assault; but the sight of a man 
eating hot cakes on a flying train, after a night in a sleeper, 
fills me with a sense of desolation. It is not alone the drama 
that the tired business man has brought to low estate. 

Sausage and buckwheat cakes have never appealed to me 
as an inevitable combination like ham and eggs. Beefsteak 
and onions at the breakfast hour are only for those who 
expect to devote the remainder of the day to crime or wood- 
chopping. The scent in itself is not the incense for rosy-fin- 
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gered morn; and steak at breakfast, particularly in these 
times of ascending prices, speaks for vulgar display rather 
than generosity. 

The history of breakfast, the many forms that it has 
known, the customs of various tribes and nations, assist 
little in any attempt to re-establish the meal in public confi- 
dence. Plato may have done his loftiest thinking on an 
empty stomach; I incline to the belief that Sophocles was 
at all times a light breakfaster; Horace must regret that he 
passed into the Elysian Fields without knowing the refresh- 
ing qualities of a grape-fruit. If my post-mortem terminal 
were less problematical, I should like to carry him a grape- 
fruit—a specimen not chilled to death in cold storage—and 
divide it with him, perhaps adding a splash of Falernian for 
memory’s sake. But the habits of the good and great of 
olden times are not of the slightest importance to us of 
twentieth-century America. Still, not to ignore wholly the 
familiar literary associations suggested by my subject, 
Samuel Rogers and his weakness for entertaining at break- 
fast shall have honorable mention. Rogers’s breakfasts, one 
of his contemporaries hinted, were a cunning test of the fit- 
ness of the guests to be promoted to the host’s dinner table— 
a process I should have reversed, on the theory that the 
qualifications for breakfast guests are far more exacting than 
those for a dinner company. We have testimony that 
Rogers’s breakfasts, informal and with everyone at ease, 
were much more successful than his dinners. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron and Moore, Southey and Macaulay, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord John Russell were fellows to 
make a lively breakfast table. At one of these functions 
Coleridge talked for three hours on poetry, an occasion on 
which, we may assume, the variety or quality of the food 
didn’t matter greatly. 

Breakfast as a social medium has never flourished in 
America, chiefly because of our lack of leisure. Where rec- 
ognized at all it is thrown into the middle of the day where 
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it becomes an anomaly, an impudent intrusion. A break- 
fast that is a luncheon is not a breakfast, but a concession to 
the Philistines. Once, with considerable difficulty, I per- 
suaded a lady of my acquaintance to undertake to popu- 
larize breakfast by asking a company, few and fit, for eight 
o’clock. The first party was charming, and the second, 
moved along to nine, was equally successful. But the host- 
ess was so pleased with her success that she increased the 
number of guests to a dozen and then to fifteen, and ad- 
vanced the hour to noon, with the result that the felicity of 
the earlier hours was lost. One must have a concrete pro- 
gramme to be of service in these reforms, and I shall say 
quite fearlessly that a round table set for six is the ideal 
arrangement. 

A breakfast must be planned with greatest care. It 
should never be resorted to as a means of paying social debts 
but arranged with the utmost independence. Where a wife 
is a desirable guest and the husband is not, there is no reason 
why a plate should be wasted. On the other hand, I should 
as rigidly exclude the wife who is socially a non-conductor. 
The talk at a breakfast table must be spirited, and it will not 
be otherwise if the company is well chosen. It’s an absurd 
idea that candle-light is essential to sociability and that wit 
will not sparkle in the early morning. Some of the best 
talk I ever listened to has been at breakfast tables, where 
the guests conversed freely under the inspiration of a mount- 
ing sun. Dr. Holmes clearly believed the breakfast hour 
appropriate for the disclosure of the sprightliest philosophy. 

An American novelist once explained that he did his 
writing in the afternoon because he couldn’t make love 
in the morning. Not make love in the morning! The 
thought is barbarous. Morning is of sentiment all com- 
pact. Morning to the lover who possesses a soul is washed 
with Olympian dews. The world is all before him where 
to choose and his heart is his only guide. Love is not love 
that fears the morning light.—There was a house by the 
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sea, whence a girl used to dart forth every morning for a run 
over the rocks. We used to watch her from our more leis- 
urely windows, admiring the lightness of her step, her un- 
conscious grace as she was silhouetted on some high point of 
the shore against the blue of sea and sky. It was to think 
of him, her lover, in the free sanctuary of the new, clean day 
that she ran that morning race with her own spirits. And 
he, perhaps knowing that she was thus preparing herself for 
their first meeting, would fly after her, and they would come 
running back, hand in hand, and appear with glowing cheeks 
and shining eyes at the breakfast table, to communicate to 
the rest of us the joy of youth. 

There are houses in which participation in the family 
breakfast is frankly denied to the guest, who is informed 
that by pressing a button in his room breakfast will appear 
at any hour that pleases his fancy. Let us consider this a 
little. The ideal guest is rare; the number of persons whom, 
out of the whole human race, one really enjoys having about, 
admitted to the domestic arcana, is small indeed. This I 
say who am not an inhospitable soul. That a master and 
mistress should keep the morning free is, however, no sign of 
unfriendliness; the shoving of breakfast into a room does 
not argue necessarily for churlishness, and I have never so 
interpreted it. A hostess has her own affairs to look after, 
and the despatch of trays upstairs enables her to guard her 
morning from invasion. Still, in a country house, a guest is 
entitled to a fair shot at the morning. The day is happier 
when the household assembles at a fixed hour not to be 
trifled with by a lazy and inconsiderate guest. 

Moreover, we are entitled to know what our fellows look 
like in the morning hours. I have spoken of lovers, and 
there is no sterner test of the affections than a breakfast- 
table inspection. Isa yawn unbecoming? We have aright 
to know with what manner of yawn we are to spend our 
lives. Is it painful to listen to the crunching of toast in the 
mouth of the adored? Is the wit laggard in the morning 
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hours when it should be at its nimblest? These are grave 
matters not lightly to be brushed aside. At breakfast the 
blemish in the damask cheek publishes itself shamelessly; 
an evil temper that is subdued by candlelight, will betray 
itself over the morning coffee. At breakfast we are what 
we are, and not what we may make ourselves for good or ill 
before the stars twinkle. 

I protest against breakfast in bed as not only unsocial but 
unbecoming in the children of democracy. I have never 
succumbed to this temptation without experiencing a feeling 
of humiliation and cowardice. A proper punishment for 
such self-indulgence is inflicted by the stray crumbs that 
lodge between the sheets unless one be highly skilled in the 
handling of breakfast trays. Crumbs in bed! Procrustes 
missed a chance here. The presence of emptied dishes in a 
bed-room is disheartening in itself; the sight of them brings 
to a sensitive soul a conviction of incompetence and defeat. 
You cannot evade their significance; they are the wreck of a 
battle lost before you have buckled on your armor or fired 
an arrow at the foe. My experiments have beer chiefly in 
hotels, where I have shrunk from appearing in a vast hall 
built for banqueting and wholly unsuitable for breakfasting; 
but better suffer this gloomy isolating experience than huddle 
between covers and balance a tray on stubborn knees that 
rebel at the indignity. 

The club breakfast is an infernal device designed to re- 
lieve the mind of what should be the pleasant privilege of 
selection. I am uninformed as to who invented this iniq- 
uity of inexorable numbered alternatives, but I unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce him an enemy of mankind. Already too 
many forces are operating to beat down the imagination. 
I charge this monstrosity upon the propagandists of realism; 
certainly no romanticist in the full possession of his powers 
would tolerate a thing so deadly to the play of fancy. I 
want neither the No. 7 nor the No. 9 prescribed on the card; 
and the waiter’s index finger wobbling down the margin is 
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an affront, an impudence. Breakfast should be an affair 
between man and his own soul; a business for the initiative, 
not the referendum. 

Breakfast out of doors is the ideal arrangement, or in 
winter under an ample screen of glass. My own taste is for 
a perspective of sea or lake; but a lusty young river at the 
elbow is not to be despised. The camper, of course, has 
always the best of it; a breakfast of fresh-caught trout with 
an Indian for company serves to quicken such drops of 
primal blood as remain in us. But we do not, if we are wise, 
wait for ideal conditions. It is a part of the great game of 
life to make the best of what we have, particularly in a day 
of battle and tottering kingdoms. 

The breakfast table must be made a safe place for human- 
ity, an inspirational centre of democracy. A land whose 
people drowsily turn over for another nap at eight o’clock, or 
languidly ring for coffee at eleven, is doomed to destruction. 
Of such laziness is unpreparedness born—the vanguard of 
the enemy already howling at the postern; treason rampant 
in the citadel; wailing in the court. Breakfast, a sensible 
meal at a seasonable hour; sausage or beefsteak if you are 
capable of such atrocities; or only a juicy orange if your 
appetite be dainty; but breakfast, a cheerful breakfast with 
family or friends, no matter how great the day’s pressure. 
This, partaken of in a mood of kindliness and tolerance 
towards all the world, is a definite accomplishment. By so 
much we are victors, and whether the gulfs wash us down or 
we sight the happy isles we have set sail with flags flying and 
to the stirring roll of drums. 
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OUR TASTE IN MUSIC 
By Horatio PARKER 


HE statement made not long ago in a weekly paper that 
we spend $600,000,000 yearly on our music is pictur- 
esque. It may be important or even true. At any rate it 
raises a question of aesthetic economics. Perhaps also it 
questions the value of money. What have we to show for 
it? Certainly we make sacrifices for our music. So did 
the German Emperor for his ancestor-dotted Siegesallee. 
Have we, too, acquired a gilded brick? The answer lies 
in our music, in the general preferences we have developed, 
in the growth and present condition of our appetite for 
good and our dread of bad musical art. 

With no wish to deny proper credit to those among our 
forefathers whose minds were turned to music and whose 
tastes were elevated, we must realize that serious music 
has no long history among us. One hundred years ago 
Beethoven was creating the finest models of formal music. 
Only a little afterwards our best-known authority, our best 
composer, was Lowell Mason, who confined himself to very 
simple church music or choral music and was certainly 
more conservative than versatile. Undoubtedly he was a 
most useful man for his time and for our conditions, and 
typical of both. Fifty years later, all the Beethoven 
symphonies had been heard in one or two eastern cities but, 
I think, not elsewhere in this country. Their influence 
when they were heard seems to have been immediate and 
irresistible. And of course this was not the only influence 
of the kind. A general public demand for good orchestral 
music developed rapidly rather less than fifty years ago and 
our thoughts began to flow freely in the broad, well-worn 
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channel of European taste. Since then the knowledge and 
love of all kinds of good music have shown rapid and healthy 
increase among us, so that in recent years some of our cities 
have had practically all the best music which Europe has 
produced. We now have audiences well enough trained 
to appreciate such music at its true value; we have brought 
forth composers who express themselves fluently, sometimes 
even with unmistakable national characteristics; and we 
have a great number of American performers who meet the 
most exacting European requirements. We have really 
caught up with the main procession of progress in music 
and are beginning one of our own. This condition is the 
result of incalculable cheerful labor and sacrifice, with results 
that have spread like fire from every active centre of music 
production and radiated in every direction. 

Foremost among those who minister to our highest needs 
are the admirable orchestral organizations in our great 
cities. They are few for a country so great as ours and 
their influence is not so wide as we wish it were. They 
come in contact with a mere fraction of one per cent of our 
population, but their service is of the best and their numbers 
are growing largely. Frankly educational efforts in schools, 
colleges, or conservatories can safely be accepted at about 
their face value. They are sincere and usually skilful en- 
deavors to foster among those interested a taste that shall 
make possible throughout life an intelligent enjoyment 
of good music. But there are other and perhaps wider 
activities contributing to the growth of public taste and 
showing where we stand. Choral societies with high aims 
are common, although they are now relatively less numerous 
than formerly and less influential. Chamber music of 
constantly increasing excellence has helped wonderfully to 
refine and educate; but it has perceptibly declined in its 
appeal, giving way perhaps to a wider desire for orchestra. 
Standards of individual performance are becoming constant- 
ly higher and saner. The charm of simple tonal beauty in 
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singing or playing is not weaker to-day but less self-sufficient. 
We are growing critical of the vehicle chosen to display such 
charms of the music itself. Virtuosity makes its strongest 
appeal as a means of expression rather than as anend. We 
are not so easily dazzled and do not want to be. Our young 
pianists have outgrown the “‘ Maiden’s Prayer,” the “ Battle 
of Prague,” and even the “Last Hope,” which has long 
sought sanctuary in hymn-books. In other words, we have 
consciously deviated from the line of least resistance and are 
learning to recognize and distrust sham. 

Those who have made these advances are habitual lovers 
of music, trained to enjoy its best and supplied with a taste 
securely founded upon knowledge and experience. Taste 
and practice are inextricably entwined. Furthermore, since 
music requires an intermediate agent between the creator 
and the listener, it is nearly always the taste of one person— 
the composer—and the practice of another—the performer. 
The very home of taste is with our performers or perhaps 
even more intimately with our composers. This will account 
for our considering them here, if only as a pair of brilliant 
sidelights upon our general taste. 

It is not difficult to respond to the allurement of a brass 
band; many people love the banjo; most are fascinated, if 
not delighted, by particularly high notes from singers, 
either tenor or soprano. Anyone can easily dissolve under 
the appeal of a popular song—‘‘A Perfect Day” or “I Hear 
You Calling Me”; and some people consider this loving 
music. Claims to the title of music lover, based upon 
such preferences, might be advanced by the hard-headed 
business man who “‘knows what he likes.”’ There is also the 
taste of the tired business man—a popular, sympathetic, 
rather praiseworthy person in our casual literature. I must 
confess that the expression hard-headed, like hard-hearted, 
suggests impenetrability, however genial the individual 
may be otherwise, just as tired suggests one not quite able 
to do his part; and neither condition seems enviable, no 
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matter how common it may be. It is not fair that American 
music lovers should be judged by the preferences of such 
men, even though they are always part of our audiences. 
To receive the message of a master, either composer or 
performer, is quite a different matter. 

In truth there are two very different kinds of taste. 
May I call them high and low to save space? I am tempted 
to suffix “‘brow”’ to each adjective for entire clarity. Each 
inclines resolutely to ignore and despise the other. “Stupid 
and dull as ditchwater,” says Mulvaney of a symphony; 
“hopelessly trivial and vulgar,” is Mr. Endicott’s comment 
on an insinuating waltz. Perhaps both are right. I think 
an enormous part of our national common progress is made 
by breaking down the barriers between such types. Train- 
ing the lowly to enjoy exalted music is known to be merito- 
rious. I never have heard anyone commend the reverse 
process of training the fastidious to recognize vulgar ex- 
cellence. Perhaps it is not needful, but I imagine there may 
be some virtue in it. 

Good and bad are relative terms in music as well as in life. 
The relation is between individuals, communities, environ- 
ments, and other factors which will readily suggest them- 
selves. What is a peccadillo for the professional burglar 
may be unpardonable in a deacon. What is acceptable in 
New York may be taboo in Boston. The preferences of 
upper Fifth Avenue may fail to satisfy the Bowery. If 
one could be quite objective, absolutely bad music might 
prove to be like absolute zero, rather a theoretical than a 
practical matter. Taste is what determines goodness and 
badness for most of us. And how shall we find the normal 
level of taste? Is it exactly half way between the ideal of 
an enthusiast for Palestrina or Bach and that of a sincere 
lover of Irving Berlin? Hardly, because if such a point 
could be found we should see at once that there are perpen- 
dicular as well as horizontal lines of division, that the 
horizontal strata of taste do not necessarily preserve parallel 
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lines. They waver sometimes like a fever chart, with sudden 
heights and corresponding depressions. 

For instance, I know a lawyer, intelligent and generally 
well informed but innocent of the most rudimentary knowl- 
edge of music itself. He loves, however, the music of Bach 
and buys expensive concert tickets to satisfy his craving. 
This seems to be a sudden height. Again, I know a clergy- 
man, devoted particularly to mediaeval Latin hymnology. 
He loves detective stories. This seems a corresponding 
depression. Almost anyone can like good detective tales, 
but one must be a fanatic to read them all. An illustration in 
terms of music is easily found, as in the love of Johannes 
Brahms for the waltzes of Johann Strauss; but this will 
not further illumine the point, which is the inconsistency of 
our human nature. 

In determining the value of someone else’s taste, a sense 
of humor and a sufficient degree of detachment are indis- 
pensable. Berlioz’s translation of the inscription on the 
University of Verona, “Res severa verum gaudium,” as 
“Ennui est le vrai plaisir,” is delightfully remote and 
objective. Solemn rubbish is no better than the frivolous 
kind, merely heavier. How often even in academic circles 
does one hear obvious platitudes put forth with great weight 
and circumstance. If one is disturbed by them, it may be 
comforting to recall the comment of a jurist to whom I 
once complained. He said, “Nearly all the important 
truths by which humanity should be guided are platitudes.” 
Moreover, by selecting them with proper care, generalities 
can usually be induced to cancel each other. One man 
asserts: ““The public in the last resort decides whether 
music shall live or die; public taste, not that of the special 
student, is infallible.” Another replies: “The public lacks 
technical and specific equipment whereby to judge between 
good and bad, therefore the scholar is always right.”” Each 
statement is a fractional truth, as of course are most dicta. 
Shall we then gather that good taste is a minor affair, casual, 
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unimportant? We all know better, and I hope we all 
believe that there are permanent artistic values which, 
as I shall try to show, are independent of time and fashion. 

We often hear that so-and-so goes to hear music because 
it is fashionable to do so, that he or she has no real under- 
standing of it. In the case of opera, this may be partly 
true, but not of the top gallery, even at opera, where it is 
not fashionable to sit. There may be, I cannot quite say 
there must be, as keen a comprehension in the gallery as 
in the boxes. We cannot look behind the well-fed faces 
nor do more than guess at what takes place there; but in 
the family circle one’s presence is evidence of good faith. 
Concert goers are less open than opera goers to the suspicion 
of fashionable influence; and one who goes repeatedly, alone, 
to hear chamber music is free from it. 

There are humbler levels of popular taste which are 
surely significant in measuring our progress. I can recall 
the time when “Champagne Charlie” was in vogue. My 
impression is that it was always loud, and now when I hear 
a movie audience singing or perhaps whistling “Poor 
Butterfly” quietly, I feel that we have made progress. 
It is a frankly ephemeral tune but I find in it real euphony 
and a sense of many harmonies which the earlier generation 
lacked. The recently acquired Ethiopian characteristics 
in our folk music may have their uses, but as yet their benefits 
are hidden from me. It is indeed stirring to hear a great 
mass of people, including a seven-foot policeman, singing 
‘* Brighten the Corner” at Billy Sunday’s. The policeman’s 
eyes and attitude show sincerity and devotion beyond any 
chance of doubt. He is moved by his vocal efforts and 
enjoys his emotion and his singing. So do I, but I wish 
the music were such as I could swallow without gagging. 
Certainly it is no better than ““Champagne Charlie,” in 
spite of its religious veneer. Sometimes the same gathering 
sings a fine hymn tune with less snap, but no less volume or 
conviction. The result is so impressive that a serious 
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musician wonders why it ever forsakes the higher level. No 
doubt for all kinds of men we need many kinds of music. 

In contemporary dance music we can find cause for hope 
and despair. Gone are the beautiful waltzes, the mazurkas, 
even the sprightly polkas. We see a burly negro or his 
intellectual equivalent beating on bells, gongs, pans, or 
various other articles of kitchen furniture with weapons of 
different weight and material, to the extinction of any 
possible musical sense. It is naked African rhythm and no 
more. But I am told that this phase is passing, and I 
recently heard with rather pathetic gratitude the exotic, 
velvety voice of a tenor saxophone among dance players. I 
like dance music well done. When the percussion instru- 
ments allow one to hear it, such dance music as we have is not 
without interest or hope. Barring the savage rhythm and 
the noisy battery, there is a new richness in the vocabulary 
of harmony and a new grace in melodic outline. Foxing to 
Dvord&k’s “‘Humoresque”’ is a modern version of risks taken 
by advanced dancers many years ago in waltzing to“ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” It is as a matter of taste indubitably 
bad. The common contrapuntal addition of the ““‘Suwanee 
River” to Dvorak’s graceful melody is a tribute, perhaps a 
grimace, to musical erudition. The tunes do not want to 
go together but can be made to—a device well known to 
pedants. 

Church music still has its influence and may well engage 
the enthusiasm of many. At its best it has power to 
elevate the loftiest spirits. The chorus is eloquent and 
inspiring. The serene voice of the organ in its native sur- 
roundings is irresistible. Unfortunately this noble instru- 
ment is easily and often misused even in church, but more 
consistently in secular surroundings. Nothing is more 
offensive than the customary tremulous bleat or raucous 
roar of the popular organist at the movies. Nor may the 
organ be jaunty or jocular. To one who loves it, the degra- 
dation of hearing a plaintive, popular waltz played thereupon 
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is unspeakably painful. Lovers of the organ are growing 
fewer, I fear; and its indiscreet users are much to blame, 
for they yield to the gravitational tendency of a weighty 
instrument, easily handled for evil, and requiring self- 
restraint, economy, and consistency of style to bring forth 
its best. 

It is increasingly difficult to avoid mechanical music 
records of many kinds. For a sober music lover they seem 
like specimens, stuffed creatures, or at best reminders. 
The immature can love a china dog or a teddy bear—not 
grown people. I once heard a parrot whistle with orchestral 
accompaniment, but did not think my musical experience 
enriched thereby. The phonograph is like Echo in the 
Latin phrase, “‘ Vox, et praeterea nihil.”” Even if the melodic 
outline be clear, pure, and tolerable in tone quality, the rich 
background which we demand in art music is sketched with 
a few mechanical squeaks, squawks, and grunts. Piccolo 
and banjo come out faultlessly, but the violin is always 
perfectly wooden, and there is no bass. Such canned music 
is quite dead, but is not necessarily bad. It is not fair 
to say that a man is bad because he is dead—there is a 
proverb to the contrary; but his usefulness is distinctly 
limited. Music to fulfil its destiny must tend to produce 
more music. Can we credit such records with the power to 
stimulate original effort? We must agree that dead things 
are unsuitable for procreation. And I think the usefulness 
of records in cultivating preferences may easily te over- 
estimated. They are suspiciously cheap and painless in 
theirdemands. We don’t get anything for nothing, and we 
get mighty little for sixpence. 

Mechanical piano-playing seems rather better just now 
than playing from other records, although it is far from 
being an unmixed blessing. At least the outlines and 
musical substance, both in the higher and lower tonal 
regions, can be discerned. If we are told that the instru- 
ments are quite expensive, we can reply that nothing is so 
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cheap as money for some people. At their very best all such 
things are makeshifts, translations, reminders. At their 
average they are caricatures of real music. I decline to 
describe them at their frequent worst. Of course, they are 
new devices and are doubtless improving rapidly; but just 
now they show weaknesses like our movies, which distress 
us with their preposterous perspective and_ ridiculous 
light values. I fear that a musician or painter in the 
formative stage can be utterly blunted and ruined by the 
one or the other, however innocent and harmless or even 
profitable they may be for the public. Beets or beans keep 
their homely and useful characteristics after being preserved; 
but things of beauty must be really alive. 

The feeble, lukewarm trickle of music at dinner or at the 
theatre has, I suppose, some influence on public taste. 
Perhaps it has no more effect than painting a railroad station 
in red, green, and yellow stripes. It is offered to the many 
and pleases some, but it usually grieves the judicious. 
Personally, barring considerations of neatness, I would 
quite as lief have a bit of excellent pastry brought me at a 
concert as good music at dinner. And although I am 
perfectly respectful towards dramatic music, I deplore the 
utilitarian stuffing of theatrical lacunae with musical shreds 
and patches. Our life is becoming sadly complex. We 
want ice cream on our mince pie. The business man craves 
a simultaneous shave, manicure, and shoe-shine. These 
may be triumphs but there is another side to our new 
richnesses; they bring new doubts in their train. 

A comparatively new element in our latter-day music is 
the love and use of vulgarity. It forms an early and 
interesting feature in the development of Richard Strauss. 
Even if we agree, which we do not, that he is already super- 
seded, left behind, his use of rugged vernacular music is not 
yet unsympathetic. But the taste for such gems of folk 
music as “Guten Morgen, Herr Fischer” in “‘ Feuersnoth”’ 
is partly a matter of early environment. We all have a 
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national bias, and we are often incapable of appraising the 
aesthetic value of the things of our youth. We love some- 
times without respect, and at others we are respectful 
without the smallest affection. And I do not mean in 
such obvious cases as the “Star Spangled Banner.’”” Some 
of Lowell Mason’s hymn tunes are dear to nearly every 
American with Anglo-Saxon blood, but to no other living 
human being. Some Russian folk songs are too Russian 
for anyone of another nationality. Some much-beloved 
British music is utterly wooden to non-British mankind, 
including Americans. Even though music is an universal 
language, many of its details are of purely local significance, 
drawn from association with non-musical ideas. All the 
most catholic taste can sometimes hope to achieve is an 
understanding without a sharing of local preferences. 

But there is a virtue and hope in a discreet use of common 
things. Apart from its hygienic advantages, wood-chopping 
is a plebeian occupation. Except after suitable prelimina- 
ries, such as sea-legs, an appetite, or vigorous open air ac- 
tivity, a passion for onions, fried or raw, is a thing to be 
restrained. But a love of the vulgar such as we find in 
Shakespeare is a saving grace, probably a vital necessity 
for true, high popularity. On the other hand, nothing is 
too good for the plain people. A thing may be too remote 
or too obscure, in either of which cases it is usually not good 
enough. Or it may be stated in a new idiom which is in 
advance of general knowledge and acceptance. Then the 
public can be trusted to catch up if it has opportunity. 
There are tragedies like the belated recognition of Bizet, 
Peter Cornelius, or Hugo Wolf, to cite nearby examples. 
But Bizet died just too soon to enjoy his real success, and 
the others appealed to small groups of hearers in their own 
time. Usually the public does its part manfully, sometimes 
as in the case of Wagner rather better than the professional 
listeners. 

I believe firmly in permanent musical values. I think 
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that those parts of Handel’s “Messiah” which now please 
us most are exactly the ones which made the greatest 
impression on the very first audience which heard the work 
sung. I know not whether they are what Handel himself 
wrote with greatest pleasure or at highest tension, for a 
composer is at times a partly unconscious instrument who 
records beauties thrust upon him, flowing through him from 
heaven to earth. He does not always know what he writes, 
however perfect it may be. Seventeen-year-old Schubert 
writing the “‘Erl-King,’’ cannot have known what he was 
making, although of course he loved it. But the high aim 
and simple integrity of great composers are no accidents. 
Such men have made themselves perfect instruments by 
their life and work and thought. 

The objects of good taste are twofold, and its exercise 
should be so habitual as to take place without effort. The 
first object is to recognize the flame of genius whereby the 
great music of all times is kept alive and warm; the second 
is to pay the tribute due to great workmanship, without 
which no great music lives. Inspiration and workmanship 
are the two vital elements of the art—the first emotional, the 
second intellectual. Consistent weakness in either is certain 
death to music and cannot be concealed. 

We need not be too much concerned with specific methods 
by which good taste is cultivated. It has many roots and 
various flowers. The best time for planting it is in early 
youth. The best source from which it can be derived is 
good music at home; the next best, good music at school; 
and public schools are generally better in this respect than 
private ones. Following or during the school period, there 
is often and really ought to be a period of individual training. 
In the West, provision is sometimes made for this from 
public funds. At the period of individual training our 
young people will go to concerts or perhaps to an occasional 
explanatory lecture. If they form the habit of buying 
concert tickets it will cling to them. And they will then 
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know that they are getting something which is worth pay- 
ing for. 

Perhaps I have gone needlessly far afield in cataloguing 
our musical influences. They are not all good by any 
means, but none of those mentioned is without weight. As 
a nation we have not done badly in music, and we shall 
finally be judged by the quality rather than the quantity of 
what we have, also by our best rather than by our average. 
However much we owe to men from other countries— 
and I have no wish to deny any of our debt, I wish it were 
more rather than less—the progress made has been our own 
progress, and we have made it. Although Europeans are 
sometimes loath to admit it, our best orchestras compare 
favorably with the best in any country; one of them, at 
least, is in most details, as well as in ensemble, rather better 
than anything which can be found elsewhere. And although 
we have only a single opera house, it is cosmopolitan; and 
from time to time it gives finer performances, because by 
reason of its great money resources it has finer material, 
than can be heard in other lands. Under war conditions, 
many very famous European musicians are now living here, 
and they are not ill at ease. We have in America as highly 
intelligent audiences as can be found anywhere. Thanks 
to a certain national quickness of perception, to a real, 
rather humble, willingness to learn from others, and perhaps 
also to a rather alarming lack of confidence concerning present 
native resources, our audiences are actually more catholic 
in taste than those of other countries and are equally sen- 
sitive to good and bad. 

At least one musician believes that the sums we have so 
far invested in music have in the main been wisely spent, 
that our taste is improving, and that our future promises 
better things than could possibly have been foreseen a few 


years ago. 
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DRUGS AND GENIUS 
By JEANNETTE MARKS 


OMEONE boasted to Dr. Marston that he had cured a 
certain writer of his tendency to alcoholic over-indul- 
gence. “It is a pity,’ replied Dr. Marston, “for he has 
never written a line worth reading since then.”” Now, this 
tendency towards intemperance is not the exclusive spe- 
cialty of the brain worker and in particular of the writer or 
artist. It is deep-seated in the instincts of the human race, 
and, it might be said, in sheer animal vitality. All savages 
discover and cherish some form of intoxication. Children 
invent intoxication in their games, such as whirling until 
they are dizzy. Love is an intoxication from which some 
never recover and some never wish to recover! Crowds, 
mobs, loud noises, music, sculpture, the theatre, politics, 
cold baths, all produce exhilaration, all break down the in- 
hibitions and give the illusion or the reality of a larger life. 

A man exhilarated gets his “‘second wind” in things intel- 
lectual, things spiritual—that is, he is capable of energy 
beyond energy, and in this furthest energy lies the divine 
moment, perhaps, for him. It acknowledges no bonds, 
knows no directions, is capable of no identity; it is lost, 
merged in the whole; it has escaped, for the time being, from 
all prison doors, all bodily detentions. And the less the 
artist, the greater the degree of temptation, for the greater 
the need of counterfeit or of substitute for the power of great 
inspiration. 

Happily for the world, often unhappily for himself, it is 
the writer’s nature to run while others walk—to think and 
feel at a pace which is not the jog-trot of every day. Sub- 
consciously or consciously, the agtist knows this; knows, in 
short, that the very existence of his work depends upon 
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mental and emotional fleetness. If it happens, after all, that 
the artist has simply a tendency to run, a desire for fleet- 
ness, and that he is not fit for the race, who knows what the 
end of the race will be for him? Whips there are many, and 
opium is the nerve lash most often used. One narcotic is 
set to whip up another, as for example, alcohol lashes 
opium awake or opium puts the fire of alcohol to sleep. 

Viewing his acquired helplessness, the narcotist once 
fleet of foot rapidly becomes asthenic, will-less, and, in the 
ethical sense, nerveless. The asthenic range or gamut of 
experience we see in such literary genius as that of De 
Quincey, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Gabriel Rossetti, James Thomson and Francis Thompson, 
and in many lesser personalities—for example, James 
Clarence Mangan, Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson. Of the 
living narcotists nothing may be said, but, well-known and 
ill-known, they are to be found everywhere in the books 
and magazines of to-day. Poe and James Thomson died 
in the gutter—narcomania often leads there. One of the 
remaining four, taken from an ash heap and its adjacent 
gutter, and surrounded by the divine tenderness of an 
entire family, was kept in some sort of contact with decent 
life to the end. Two of them made ineffectual struggles to 
get free. And one made no struggle at all, but quietly 
closed the door of his Cheyne Walk house upon the world. 
Of what went on behind those Cheyne Walk doors the 
world still knows but little. It will know more when a 
biography of Rossetti has been given to the world. De 
Quincey, Coleridge, Poe, Rossetti, James Thomson, Francis 
Thompson—physical shipwreck, mental shipwreck, is re- 
corded of each and all of these. 

De Quincey, in the “Pleasures of Opium,”’ mentions some 
things which he considers to be in opium’s favor: “‘And at 
this point I shall say no more than that opium is the sole 
catholic anodyne which hitherto has been revealed to man; 
secondly, as the one sole anodyne which in a vast majority 
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of cases is irresistible; thirdly, as by many degrees the most 
potent of all known counter-agents to nervous irritation, 
and to the formidable curse of taedium vitae; fourthly, as by 
possibility, under an argument undeniably plausible, alleged 
by myself, the sole known agent—not for curing when 
formed, but for interrupting whilst likely to be formed 
the great English scourge of pulmonary consumption.’ 
De Quincey makes four points in his contention. One 
point only is statement of the truth. The drug 7s irresisti- 
ble. He then launches out against Coleridge. With that 
amiable economy of effort, characteristic of human nature, 
he tries to retrieve himself in condemning Coleridge. He 
talks on and on with the grave discursiveness of laudanum, 
excusing himself and squabbling about Coleridge as with 
an imaginary adversary—not so imaginary, after all, but 
in reality his own conscience. 

How does the elixir of pleasure turn to pain in De Quin- 
cey’s ‘Pains of Opium”? This essay has never attracted 
enough attention to prove a corrective to the “Pleasures.” 
“The opium-eater,” he says, “‘loses none of his moral sen- 
sibilities or aspirations; he wishes and longs as earnestly as 
ever to realize what he believes possible, and feels to be 
exacted by duty; but his intellectual apprehension of what 
is possible infinitely outruns his power, not of execution only, 
but even of power to attempt. He lies under the weight 
of an incubus and nightmare; . . . he curses the spells 
which chain him down from motion; he would lay down his 
life if he might get up and walk, but he is powerless as an 
infant, and cannot even attempt to rise.” 

The dearest wish of Samuel Taylor Coleridge was to dis- 
cover the “good and beautiful” in all around him. Yet he 
continued through life like a prisoner who looks over into a 
lovely garden. His line, “I see, not feel, how beautiful they 
are,’ is the saddest in English poetry. Coleridge’s “‘ Kubla 
Khan,” written in 1797, is full of unmistakable drug men- 
tality. Yet its date is two years earlier than the taking 
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of the mythical Kendal Black Drop in 1799. The chemistry 
of minds is worth something. The reaction here is plain, 
and not to be reasoned away by any date. With an eye on 
drug mentality, there can be no question, I think, that 
Coleridge had recourse to narcotics previous to any estab- 
lished dates. “‘Christabel”” shows drug mentality. Repe- 
tition, color, motion, sound, effects of nature, even the 
flexing of the line, all reveal the somatic disturbances of 
drug-taking. The result structurally is unmistakable in 
“Christabel.” “Long before 1799 he well knew the good 
and evil effects of opiates,”” says Dykes Campbell. James 
Gilman wrote: “Coleridge began the use of opium from 
bodily pain (rheumatism), and for the same reason con- 
tinued it, till he acquired a habit too difficult under his 
own management to control. To use his own words, his 
sole sensuality was ‘not to be in pain.’ ” Coleridge must 
have discovered laudanum at some very early date. A boy 
in school, long before the later attacks and the supposed 
Kendal Black Drop, he developed rheumatism and jaundice 
as the result of bathing in the New River. And it is alto- 
gether probable that sometime in these very early years 
he became acquainted with laudanum and the grief from 
which he was never free again. The whole body of his 
poetry is drug work, shows drug mentality, bears the stig- 
mata of the drug imagination. 

Again it is laudanum, but this time it is an American 
genius—the most un-American of all Americans—who 
takes it, Edgar Allan Poe. In one letter of hysterical rav- 
ings to “‘Annie”’ after an encounter with Mrs. Whitman, he 
tells dramatically how he swallowed half a bottle of lauda- 
num and hurried to the Boston Post Office with his letter. 
Of course, he got into trouble. Usually half a bottle of 
laudanum spells trouble, and sometimes death. There are 
allusions to opium in his stories. “‘The Fall of the House 
of Usher” is a good illustration. We are not a page into 
this story before there is reference to opium and to the 
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“bitter lapse into everyday life,’” which Poe himself knew 
better than his heroes. Every paragraph writes itself down 
as drug work, not alone in its study of the morbid in char- 
acter, but also in other ways. Take, for example, the 
somatic distress due to opium, the tortured sensitiveness 
to light, to odors, and to ‘sounds. All this preoccupation 
with disease is characteristic of the narcotized mind. Turn- 
ing to another story, what but a drugged imagination would 
have thought of “‘Dark-eyed violets that writhe”? Where 
but in the work of a drug-taker, with his diseased auditory 
nerves, could we get so many explosive maniacal screams 
and cries and groans? Where but in drug work do we get 
such broken structures, such inconsistent and unlooked-for 
endings? Take, for example, “Eleanora.’”’ Where such 
rioting phantasmagoria of colors, odors, lights, sounds, and 
kaleidoscopic manias of one sort or another? Poe’s work 
is a veritable madhouse of the imagination, compelling only 
to one unacquainted with mania and the significance of 
distortion, broken structure, and ominous word clouds. 

Of Poe’s ‘Raven,’ Dante Gabriel Rossetti said that 
Poe had represented in it the sorrow of the lover on earth, 
and that he himself in the “Blessed Damozel”’ set out to 
portray the sorrow of the beloved in heaven for the loved 
one on earth. Be that as it may, the white wing of the 
“Blessed Damozel”’ is as different from the raven wing of 
Poe’s poem as day is from night. And so great is the 
essential difference between these two poets that one shrinks 
from linking their names together in a connection as sad 
as the subject of drug addiction. Gabriel Rossetti was by 
nature robust and manly; Poe was hysterical and unmanly. 
Rossetti always did the fundamental brain work for poem 
and picture. Poe satisfied himself by saying that pleasure, 
not truth, was the object of poetry, and thereby dismissed 
that pleasure which in a poem comes from fundamental 
brain work and that alone—which makes big the thought 
to sustain a large music. Rossetti was considerate of his 
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friends until his misery overtook him. From Poe’s per- 
sonality and affections many had to take shelter—including 
Mrs. Whitman. This comparison is an unprofitable busi- 
ness, or rather it is profitable only in one respect: the differ- 
ence between two such utterly distinct personalities must 
in justice be sharply differentiated. Drug addicts divide 
themselves naturally into the accidentals, the doubtfuls, 
and the inevitables. Rossetti belonged to the first class, Poe 
to the congenital inevitables; and the two men are worlds 
apart in the psychology of their addiction, Rossetti to 
chloral, Poe to opium and alcohol. 

Rossetti had good cause to loathe opium, for his wife, the 
beautiful Eleanor Siddal, had been caught in a laudanum 
habit and died from an overdose. Following the death of 
his wife, the poet became a victim to insomnia. When 
chloral, the new and reputed harmless remedy, was discov- 
ered, Rossetti welcomed it, for insomnia was changing him 
from a robust and social man into an invalid and recluse. 
There was never any concealment about his chloral addic- 
tion. For several years chloral made no apparent inroads 
upon him. Later its effect could scarcely have been more 
blighting; but it was seen chiefly in his personal life. 

Chloral may have diminished the quantity of Rossetti’s 
work; it is not evident that it injured the quality. In tak- 
ing up Rossetti from this point of view, it seemed probable 
that 1868, the date on which he began to take chloral, would 
prove a watershed date for both life and work, and that, from 
1868 on, the descent unto death would be physically and 
mentally swift and terrible. A comparison between son- 
nets of the “‘House of Life” written before 1868 and those 
written afterwards substantiates no such conclusion. And 
I have found no thought illuminating on this point except 
that the fibre of Rossetti’s mental stuff was too closely 
woven, too strongly knit, to be easily destroyed, and that 
the deterioration of mind and body did not, in this case, 
keep an equal pace up to the hour of his early death. Chloral 
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seems to have made Rossetti in his personal relationships 
the victim of morbid and causeless suspicion of his closest 
friends. Unquestionably, his addiction made him an object 
of pity to those who loved him; the dragging gait, the al- 
tered appearance, the growing dependence upon others, the 
heavily-hung, musty rooms of the house on Cheyne Walk, 
where, except for the studio, the daylight was shut out 
and candles and gloom reigned; the contradictory and pain- 
fully personal speech about friends, the loquacity, the foolish 
boastfulness about the enormously large quantities of chloral 
which he took, his imaginary literary and personal enemies, 
his increasing and distressful irresolution, his occasional and 
bitter violences of temper—all were gifts from the great 
and only enemy of Rossetti’s life, death-dealing chloral. Hall 
Caine, who lived with him during the last year, saw him in 
all the sad intimacy of his infirmities. Caine, Watts, Shields, 
Christina Rossetti, and Madame Rossetti were with him on 
that Easter Day—day of lilies he so loved—when Rossetti 
paid in full at the early working age of fifty-three the death 
penalty which narcotism, irrespective of person and of genius, 
exacts from all who become its slaves. 

James Thomson, whose “City of Dreadful Night’’ made 
his name famous, was a periodic drinker; and during his 
attacks, which increased in frequency as Thomson decreased 
in strength, he was, to use the words of a little child who 
saw him so affected, “Mr. Thomson’s wicked brother.” 
But of innate cowardice, of dissipation, of vice, there can 
be in James Thomson’s case no question, for he was the 
gentlest, noblest, most lovable, and most gifted among men, 
never failing in constancy to himself when he was himself. 
There is no doubt in my mind that James Thomson was a 
dipsomaniac, and that his periodic addictions were due to 
mania. He was by nature temperate in food, temperate 
in drink, temperate in speech. His was a periodic madness, 
always preceded by several days of deepening melancholy 
and despair. When self-poisoning from accumulated toxins 
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had passed the point of toleration, then came the neural 
explosion with automatic reversion to alcohol; after that 
a period of complete delirium from which Thomson brought 
back no recollections whatsoever to his normal and sane life. 
Each attack would be followed by months of hard work, of 


temperate, even ascetic, living, of desperate struggle, of 


pitiful and devoted consideration of his friends; and then 
the whirling thoughts and the abyss once more. What 
curse—what unnecessary curse—of self-loathing and vice 
his poems reveal in tragic measure! 

The mental stigmata of the narcotism of alcohol do not 
stand out so conspicuously as other narcotisms. The pic- 
tures drawn by the alcoholic are sharp and distinct. Take 
the pictures in the “City of Dreadful Night’; Diirer’s 
Melancholia itself is not more distinct. Compare the dark 
solemnity and weight of the “City of Dreadful Night,” 
with its pictures bitten in as if by acid on metal, with the 
strange gaiety and luminous phantasmagoria of Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan.” To use a good old-fashioned word, the 
very “heft” of the two poems will tell quickly which is al- 
cohol and which is opium. If it may be expressed so, the 
structure of alcohol in writing always weighs heavier than 
opium. The purple patches of alcohol are unmistakable. 
But even more unmistakable are the opium stigmata, as in 
“Kubla Khan”—the alternate shiftings and drag of attack, 
of plan, of purpose, of setting, of character; the syncopation, 
the phantasmagoria, and hallucinations. 

Bertram Dobell, who died in 1914, the faithful friend and 
protector of James Thomson, as well as the editor of the 
poems, has written wise and sympathetic words on genius 
and intemperance, concluding with the statement that with 
Thomson it was misfortune and not fault. The end came 
in the gutter. And the end typifies our senseless waste of 
genius. Perhaps when society is sufficiently civilized and 
sufficiently intelligent, there may be laws that will protect 
those who can no longer protect themselves. Until that 
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day, the gutter will take its toll of the last moments of men 
of genius. For some time Thomson himself had seen how 
in ever-narrowing circles, vulture-like, the end was swooping 
towards him. Desperate and homeless, without even shoes 
to cover his feet, with brick walls and mud of the street for 
his couch at night, he lived the last two months of his life. 

Fleeter of spirit is Francis Thompson. James Thomson’s 
and Francis Thompson’s was a sad cousinship of sad habit. 
Beyond that and their genius as poets they were not related. 
Of pessimism there is precisely nothing in Francis Thomp- 
son’s poems; of Catholic devoutness, Catholic sorrow, there 
is everything, every candle and every solace and every 
shrine. Concerning the habit of laudanum drinking begun 
when Francis Thompson was a medical-school student, 
but little of the chronology will prove of use. An illness 
when he was a lad and a gift of De Quincey’s “‘Confessions 
of an Opium Eater”’ from his mother—the last gift before 
her death—were apparently the immediate causes of his 
addiction to opium. The larger etiology will probably 
never be known. The most wholesome side of Francis 
Thompson is found in that remarkable essay, “Health and 
Holiness.”” But the emphasis both here and in the life of 
Thompson by Everard Meynell reveals the man who has 
struggled with disease and vice—for him life has become an 
““ascetic exercise.”’ Lovingly Francis Thompson lingers 
about the dying confession of St. Francis of Assisi, as his 
“slave-driven body” was perishing: “‘I have been too hard 
on Brother Ass.” 

There is a peculiar motion, an interrupted or inhibited 
motion and a peculiar color—if it may be so expressed, for 
it is absence of color rather than its presence—in the style of 
narcotized English. It is the white, quintessential light of 
what is called eloquence—the very wing of speech released 
from all ordinary control. It is the rapture of flight one 
may experience in delirium—that world where there is no 
fall of foot, no staying of the hand, only the immense circling 
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of liberation. And of this rapture of flight there is much in 
Thompson’s prose and poetry. But it is impossible to dis- 
sect fully what reveals itself after all more by absence or 
inhibition than by presence. Thompson’s ‘“ Moestitiae 
Encomium”’ presents an interesting contrast to the few sim- 
ple, tender stanzas of Keats’s ode from ““Endymion.”” Many 
pathological states write themselves down in this essay. 

In “Finis Coronat Opus” sound reveals the author’s 
condition. It is plain that heart and auditory nerves are 
badly disturbed: ““How long had I seen them? I saw 
them still. There was a buzzing in my brain as if a bell had 
ceased to toll. How long had it ceased to toll? I know 
not. Has any bell been tolling? I know not. All my 
senses are resolved into one sense, and that is frozen to 
those eyes. Silence now, at least; abysmal silence; except 
the sound (or is the sound in me?), the sound of dripping 
blood; except that the flame upon the altar sputters, 
and hisses, and bickers, as if it licked its jaws. Yes, there 
is another sound—hush, hark!—It is the throbbing of my 
heart. Not—no, nevermore the throbbing of her heart! 
The loud pulse dies slowly away, as I hope my life is dying; 
and again I hear the licking of the flame.”” Take this one 
essay alone and leave out consideration of sound altogether. 
Study it simply from the point of view of the effect of light 
on the nerves of the narcotized eye. The revelation is 
sufficient. Much of the similar material found in “Finis 
Coronat Opus” is the maundering of narcomania. The-e 
is no clear vision in it. 

The painful pulse of his disease is written broadcast in the 
poetry, too. Here are “‘the manifold doors of heavy-winged 
years.” ‘The margins of that cruel sea on whose shores this 
poet lived are all too evident in his poetry to one who under- 
stands the geography of that barren land and the tides of 
those wild seas. In “Sister Songs”’ is all the phantasmagoria 
of “‘“Kubla Khan,” and the conviction of innocence lost 
that Coleridge had. The hardened or analytical sympathies 
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even of the scientist forbid, where struggle was so valiant, 
and accident or inheritance so all-powerful, the drawing of 
general conclusions. 

Yet the scientist is not to be altogether denied in this day 
and generation. Was it not Tennyson who said that an 
artist should be lord of all five senses? No artist doing 
work under the influence of narcotics is lord of any of his 
senses—he has given his sovereignty over to opium. 

“Why,” said a young woman, “does Swinburne use these 
words in this way?” She pointed to a group of words whose 
toes were doing all the steps known to accomplished bac- 
chantes. 

‘* Aleohol,”’ was the reply. 

“Why,” she might have asked, “did De Quincey write so 
unequally often, so strangely sometimes?” 

“‘Laudanum, the alcoholic tincture of opium.” 

“How did Coleridge manage to create ‘Kubla Khan’?”’ 

That is a question not yet decided. Probably a long his- 
tory of unintentional drug-taking lay behind this poem, 
The “paper books,” however, in which Coleridge recorded 
his confessions are lost. 

“Why did Poe write ‘Ulalume’?”’ 

“Opium and alcohol.” 

“Why the ‘Pit and the Pendulum,’ that sluiceway for the 
pathological imagination?” 

“Opium, more than alcohol.” 

“Why the peculiar, relentless pessimism of the ‘City of 
Dreadful Night’?”’ 

“Alcohol, and some opium.’ 

“Why some of the words unnatural, tortured, of the 
‘Hound of Heaven’ and ‘Sister Songs’?”’ 

*“‘Laudanum.” 

““Why the jerk of light and color and flex of motion, the 
sudden terrible sounds in ‘Christabel’?” 
“*Laudanum—somewhat.” 
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Once we set ourselves to the study of it, the part which 
narcotics play in the chemistry of minds develops strangely 
before the eyes. Here is the mathematics of delirium, 
equations whose solutions are insanity and death. Always 
our boasted civilization breaks down in finer issues. Habit, 
custom, palliate many brutalities and most tragedies. And 
until mankind has toiled up the steep way on which bad 
habits are retrieved and good put in their place, until the 
popular mind has enlarged its definition of disease to in- 
clude narcomanias as well as other types of insanity and 
has stopped the time-wasting business of condemnation, we 
shall look on such a spectacle of disaster, content to let 
human and spiritual waste be a part of our civilization. 
One who serves society rather than himself, as the man or 
woman of genius does, deserves at the cost of society to be 
shielded from those harms (himself included) to which he 
is peculiarly vulnerable. Otherwise we must make up our 
minds to sacrifice and waste a large portion of those spiritual 
and intellectual riches of the highly sensitized genius which 
lie often almost upon the asylum steps. 

But let us not assert, as if there were some demoniacal 
logic in it, that Coleridge and De Quincey were geniuses and 
ate opium. Chaucer, Milton, and Wordsworth, Blake, 
George Eliot, and Browning, were genuises, and they did 
not take opium. That sanity, balance of thought, and form 
in expression must ever be part of the Anglo-Saxon ideal 
for poetry and prose, admits of no discussion. Such law 
have our greatest always revealed. Foreign to the English 
habit of mind is that racial Celtic ecstasy which swings the 
word away from the reality and tosses it lily-like in white 
passion towards heaven. And ever foreign, too, must be 
the enslavement of our poetry and prose by the dark angel 
of opium. 
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THE MOBILIZATION OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
By CarRouiIne Rvuvtz-REEs 


HE part taken by the women of tle European nations 
engaged in the great war stands out, even to minds 
intent upon the fateful movements of armies, strange and 
full of hopeful portent. It not merely gives promise of new 
social adjustments but may even prove to be a landmark in 
the long history of the race that will impress anthropologist 
no less than historian. A female element as accustomed and 
as trained as the male to express the energies of a popula- 
tion may well become the telling factor in the racial struggle 
of the future. 

We Americans, removed by tradition as by distance from 
our European allies, find ourselves asking what share our 
women are to take in this war, what need the nation is 
likely to have of them. The question is at this hour perti- 
nent, for in spite of extensive volunteer organization, in 
spite also of widespread impressions to the contrary, the 
women of America are still in the main, in comparison with 
the women of other nations, merely marking time. For us, 
then, the particulars of the change of English women and of 
French women from objects to be fought for, to fellow 
fighters and workers as vitally essential to the success of 
their country’s arms as are the actual soldiers, has an especial 
interest. What has happened in Europe will probably, mu- 
tatis mutandis, happen here. 

In England it was in such traditional channels as nursing 
and “chores” that the energies of women found their first 
outlet. The need for nursing was immediate and was imme- 
diately supplied. The need for dressings and bandages called 
together thousands ready to give to the making of these all 
their time and energies; while the demand for general serv- 
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ice was met by the Voluntary Aid Detachments and the 
Women’s Emergency Corps—those national “handy 
women” who would go anywhere and do anything. Such 
societies as the International Suffrage Alliance left their 
normal tasks to help aliens, especially enemy aliens, home- 
ward out of England; others opened workshops for the 
women—forty thousand of them in London alone—thrown 
out of employment by the abrupt dislocation of industry. 
The work of interpreting and finding homes for the inpour- 
ing Belgian refugees, a gargantuan task, was also in the main 
organized by women. 

New fields of usefulness, however, opened slowly. The 
rejection of the first woman’s hospital unit by the War 
Office and its subsequent establishment under its head— 
Doctor, now Major, Louisa Garett Anderson—at the new 
military hospital in Endall Street, London, are typical in- 
stances of the early attitude and subsequent conversion of 
British officialdom. The War Office showed itself equally 
reluctant in the case of the now world-famous Scottish 
Women’s Hospital Units, leaving them to do their heroic 
work under the auspices of foreign governments, and reject- 
ing, even so late as April, 1916, the offer of such a unit for 
Macedonia, where conditions of hospital and transport serv- 
ice were of so shocking a nature that, in this instance at 
least, the blood and agony of noble soldiers paid for the 
traditional scorn of women’s abilities. 

At the moment of the shell-shortage scandal, in the early 
part of 1915, women had still to petition to be allowed to 
share in the more dangerous operations of munition-making. 
But with the government’s intensive efforts to produce an 
adequate amount of munitions, opportunities were opened 
for them to enter all departments of the munition factories. 
The women who seized these opportunities contributed some- 
thing more than willingness to work; and unsentimental gov- 
ernment reports bear witness from the first to the effect of 
their patriotic zeal upon production. But it was the 
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introduction of conscription in the early summer of 1916 
that actually opened to English women their road of full 
opportunity. As the effects of conscription made themselves 
felt and as the capacity of munition factories increased—in 
some cases twenty-eight times between 1914 and 1917— 
greater and greater numbers of women were carried into 
industry, and above all into these factories, to take the place 
of men. 

In the British munition factories, women equipped with 
fireproof gown and cap, green veils and respirators, the brave 
“canary girls,” their hair and skin turned bright yellow, are 
working in the dangerous Trotyl. Fusemakers there are 
who must get their fuses correct to the thousandth of an 
inch. Women from the universities, specialists in science 
and mathematics, are working as tool-setters; others move 
sixty-pound shells with ease. Women, again, work in the 
tailor shops and canteens connected with the arsenals, or, 
clad in leggings and mackintosh, do trucking and carrying 
like strong men. These English women not merely show 
industry and spirit and fervor but they have set upon their 
work the seal of valor. Their lives are in constant danger 
from the materials in which they work and also because the 
factories are chief objectives of air raiders. 

Next to munitions, the most important fields of women’s 
usefulness lie in army work and in agriculture. The grad- 
ual recognition by the British government of the need and 
importance of woman’s work for the army reached a climax 
in 1917 in the formation of the valiant Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps, officered and directed by women, yet a part of 
the army organization; like it mobile, uniformed, and paid 
at the rate of about twenty-five cents a day. The duties of 
its members vary from clerical work to cooking; from motor 
transportation to tending the graves of the fallen, or de- 
coding signals and messages. Women do all that may be- 
come a soldier, short of digging trenches and fighting. The 
British navy and air service have been furnished with a sim- 
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Uar corps, the Women’s Royal Naval Service, nicknamed 
the “Wrens,” and the Women’s Air Force or “ Penguins.” 

The army once provided with arms, ammunition, and 
service, the nearest concern of a country at war must be its 
food supply; and here, where Great Britain has had, with 
the continuance of submarine activity, reason for ever in- 
creasing concern, she has turned for help to her women. The 
conditions of work under the National Service scheme in- 
clude three or four weeks of free training for selected volun- 
teers on special farms, free outfit and travelling expenses, 
and free maintenance between engagements. With these 
advantages the English woman “over eighteen, active, in- 
telligent, physically strong, and ready to sign for the period 
of the war,” labors on the land under the auspices of the 
Women’s War Agricultural Committee for ten or twelve 
hours a day, at a minimum wage of four dollars and a half 
a week. This land army takes no account of those planting 
and working their own ground. It is certain that the women 
of England have not allowed the food supply to decrease 
from the absence of men; and although statistics are not 
available, it is certain also that their efforts have added 
greatly to the home production, always so inadequate to the 
needs of the population. 

In such outdoor occupations no less than in making muni- 
tions, a feature full of hope for a democratic future is the 
wide range of classes represented by the workers and the 
levelling, binding effect of a common purpose. Recruits for 
farming and forestry, motor-traction driving or the care of 
horses, are drawn from among the well-to-do women in 
England, to whom sport and vigorous games are almost as 
much a matter of course as to the men. In occupations 
which are more exacting of a trained mind and executive 
powers, British women and in particular college women are, 
no less than elsewhere, filling men’s places. One of these 
may fittingly be allowed to say the final word for them. 
“*There is nothingjwe have been asked to do,” says Helen 
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Fraser, “that we have not done, and we have initiated great 
pieces of work ourselves.” 

Unlike the women of Great Britain, French women had to 
endure no impatient waiting for their government’s sum- 
mons to service. It was natural that France, where con- 
scription instantly, dramatically, called active men away 
from civil life, should be the first to summon its women; for 
war came just at the moment when the crops and the ap- 
proaching vintage demanded attention. Viviani turned at 
once to his countrywomen. His proclamation to the women 
of France was posted in every village; it read: “‘ Your coun- 
try calls to you to complete the work of gathering the crops. 

The wheat stands unreaped and the time of vintage 
approaches. . . . I ask you to maintain the life of our 
fields, to finish this year’s harvest and prepare for that of 
next year. You cannot render a greater service to your 
country.” The response is a matter of history, Women, 
and not only women of the farming class, poured into the 
fields. Young and old, rich and poor, labored together early 
and late. What they did then for France was but an ear- 
nest of the service they have since rendered and are rendering 
now, maintaining the life of the country no less than the life 
of the fields. 

The needs of agriculture gave the first and loudest dis- 
tress-call to French women, but they were ready also to fill 
other gaps. As in England, women drifted early into such 
services as are daily rendered to the public. In the domain 
of small shop-keeping the habits of French life made sub- 
stitution a simple matter. In this, Frenchmen habitually 
take their wives as partners. All their married life these had 
acted as helpers, often as cashiers or bookkeepers, in their 
joint business; and in consequence this business fell, with 
hardly a ruffle in routine. exclusively to the women. In 
France, as in England, and with a yet more present neces- 
sity, women busied themselves with the solace and allevia- 
tion of the agonies that war brings in its train. In the 
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profession of nurse, so unfamiliar to France—at least, as prac- 
tised by the laity—they showed the utmost endurance and 
capacity, and, when their duties took them into the danger 
zone, heroic courage and devotion. Several have been deco- 
rated for that and for devotion in infectious cases. At one 
time eleven Red Cross nurses received the Croix de Guerre. 

French women not only solaced the wounded. By organ- 
izing restaurants and workrooms they relieved the poverty 
caused by the temporary disturbance of industry and finance. 
After the first year, distress diminished as munition factories 
and other industries little by little opened their doors to 
women. Once engaged with munitions, the number so em- 
ployed and the number of processes undertaken increased 
rapidly. In other trades also, not immediately connected 
with national defense, there was according to the govern- 
ment reports a similar striking increase. By June, 1916, 
women were engaged in breweries and the manufacture of 
mineral waters, in paper manufacture and gas works, in 
phosphorus making, in wood cutting and carrying, in saw- 
mills, in pottery, in glove cutting, and they were active as 
blacksmiths and as saleswomen in hardware shops. 

French women, like English women, took a great stride in 
public estimation, or perhaps rather proved that they had 
taken it, when the opportunity was offered them to help the 
army behind the lines, and to enter the barracks as kitchen 
workers, infirmarians, cashiers, storekeepers. The under- 
secretary of state for the Commissariat Department recom- 
mended the greatest possible use of women’s labor in all 
military depots and offices. Everything a soldier does which 
a woman can do was to be left to her, from sewing to hand- 
ling the parcels post. 

In general, the French government laid down for its own 
practice and that of its controlled industries the axiom of 
equal pay for equal work. But here even official circles were 
distraught by doubts. The tradition that women must not, 
at least by their own efforts, be too well off, dies hard. The 
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welfare of its workers is a matter of just concern to the 
French government and rests on the solid and unsentimental 
ground that woman power “represents the reserve for the 
future which must be safeguarded in its integrity.” A com- 
mittee on women’s work established by the government in 
April, 1916, “to give to that work the status which it needs 
and deserves” reported within a year of its appointment 
eminently reasonable recommendations aiming to protect 
the mothers of the nation in the interests of the nation’s 
future. Women with child are, on request, to be allowed to 
change their occupations, shall not work overtime, nor stand 
long hours; four weeks’ rest before confinement without loss 
of salary is their due as is free regular attendance of doctor 
or midwife. Mothers are allowed, morning and evening, 
time for nursing children at the breast, and a separate créche 
for older children is obligatory. 

With the performance of French women and English 
women in full sight, American women may well ask where 
they stand at this hour in their country’s life and estima- 
tion. An astute critic in our midst has somewhere remarked 
that our national habit is to attack our problems by pre- 
tending that they are already solved. Such no doubt has 
been the procedure of our press in the matter of the mobili- 
zation of women. Unwary readers, and in particular Sunday 
readers, might suppose that in America women are every- 
where supplanting men in industry. Statistics in that matter 
are hard to come by; but the truth seems to be that in the 
United States, recently entered upon the second year of war, 
American women find themselves in much the same situa- 
tion as did English women and French women in the first 
months of war, always excepting the fact that they are not 
occupied with inpouring streams of wounded and of refu- 
gees. They are widely organized, it is true, for war service 
in outstanding groups; they have approached the vital prob- 
lems of food supply and of Americanization, but, on the 
whole, there has been little change in their status. They 
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are still to a great extent “helping” in the old volunteer 
manner the more productive efforts of men, regarded mean- 
while by the governmental powers, and perhaps generally 
by their busy countrymen, with a tolerance half respectful, 
half amused. 

The first efforts of American women have taken, as did 
those of English women, the direction of alleviating the 
miseries caused by war or of adding to the comforts of the 
nation’s fighting men. Trained nurses flocked at once to the 
call of the Red Cross, new candidates entered the nursing 
profession in rising numbers. Vassar College is going to 
open a training school to fit for the nursing profession the 
college women who might take the lead in it. Women’s 
hospital units of doctors and nurses began to form for 
foreign service. Women’s motor units sailed away. Thou- 
sands of women, not equipped for the work offered by these 
organizations, are toiling at making surgical dressings, roll- 
ing bandages, or knitting warm articles for army and navy, 
while scores of societies have drawn together for one form 
or another of war relief. 

Happily for their effectiveness, the volunteer energies of 
women in the United States have been to a large extent 
gathered and focussed by governmental or official agencies. 
The Red Cross, by presidential proclamation the official 
channel for works of mercy, has, with few exceptions, em- 
braced within its organization all the agencies for war relief. 
With its official standing, its unlimited funds, its command 
of the best business direction in the country, it has been able 
to effect results which scattering efforts, however intelli- 
gently directed, could not accomplish. All nurses for the 
front and the camps, and for “‘home defense” also, are Red 
Cross nurses; the women’s hospital units, canteen workers, 
and automobile drivers go to the armies abroad under its 
auspices; and in its name proceeds all the vast womanly 
business of making surgical dressings, of knitting socks and 
other articles, and of packing, directing, and shipping these. 


























In the important business of food production and conser- 
vation, the voluntary efforts of women have been engaged 
and directed by the federal government’s own hand. 
Through the Federal Food Administrator and the Home 
Economics Director (who is a woman) in each State, the 
United States Food Administration has recruited thousands 
of women to distribute and collect the famous “Hoover 
pledges,”’ and has directed into profitable channels the initia- 
tive and the economies of the housewives who, in their tens 
of thousands, signed them. Working through the farm 
bureaus, these officials have encouraged women to plant 
home-garden plots and to establish community gardens, 
kitchens, and canning centres. So directed, the women of 
the country have made a substantial contribution to the 
food supply in the present mild crisis, and give promise of 
meeting in a competent manner whatever more serious 
shortage may await us with the continuance of war. 

In the matter of finance also the federal government has 
seriously sought the aid of women. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has found the National Woman’s Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, with its thorough organization, of an increasing 
effectiveness in the launching of the three loans, an effective- 
ness sufficient to melt even the resistance of those local 
Liberty Loan chairmen (they exist in truth and fact) who 
“see no need for women in this business’’; and the assistance 
of women has been hardly less used in the sale of War Sav- 
ings Certificates and Thrift Stamps. 

The Red Cross, the Food Administration, the Liberty 
Loan Committee, utilize a veritable army of women, yet a 
large margin would still remain unco-ordinated had not 
another government agency, the Council for National De- 
fense, evoked its Woman’s Committee, embracing and in a 
measure controlling the entire field of feminine activity. 
The Council created its committee in response to constant 
offers of help to the government from great organizations of 
women; and if the inception of the plan suggests the femi- 
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nine tactics of marrying to be rid of a suitor, the union has 
proved no less fruitful than diplomatic. 

The national committee of eleven members headed by 
Doctor Anna Howard Shaw, now possesses in each State a 
division representing all state organizations of women and 
in most States closely connected with the Councils of De- 
fense. In every town there is a woman who stands ready to 
take orders and carry them out, so that, as an actual fact, 
a request from the government can in briefest time reach 
the women of every hamlet in the United States. These 
tasks of the town chairmen, for the most part promptly and 
exactly performed, have not precluded work on their own 
initiative. Lectures to cooks and janitors in the interest of 
food or fuel conservation, volunteer motor service, ready at 
the call of any authorized organization, companies of “min- 
ute women’’—a Bridgeport invention—prepared to serve at 
a minute’s call wherever and whenever needed, testify to 
their enterprising spirit. Nor have state divisions lagged 
behind the towns in undertaking original work. Patriotic 
food exhibits showing how food administration regulations 
can be carried out without dismay to palate or pocketbook, 
the recruiting and enrolling of shipbuilders, Americaniza- 
tion campaigns, volunteer dental clinics for recruits, prac- 
tical advanced courses in food production or in the various 
employments to which women may be called, speakers’ 
bureaus at the service of authority—these activities give 
some measure of their undertakings. 

The central Woman’s Committee itself inaugurated in 
October, 1917, a national voluntary registration of women. 
Still, in spite of all this general undertaking and in spite of 
such original pieces of work as may have owed their incep- 
tion to its subsidiary members, state divisions, or local units, 
the work of the Woman’s Committee may be set down as, 
in the main, that of gathering and distributing information, 
spreading propaganda, and setting in motion, when re- 
quested, the energies of women’s associations throughout 
the land. 
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Leaving aside all purely voluntary and unremunerative 
activity of women to consider the still more vital service of 
the open market, we find the first effect of the war on 
woman’s labor displayed in the appearance of women as 
messengers, shoeblacks, letter carriers, elevator girls, and 
even as trolley conductors. The check in immigration, be- 
cause of which the flow of laborers and tradesmen dropped 
from 1,218,480 in 1914 to 298,826 in 1916, may have been 
ultimately responsible for the entrance of women into work 
of this kind; but recruiting and the selective draft, with- 
drawing a million and a half men from active life, has 
naturally confirmed and continued the process. 

An interesting fact is that the first influx of substitute 
women derived from the educated or partially educated 
classes, just as the first volunteers for the army came largely 
from outside the actual ranks of labor. Women have in 
great numbers begun to fill men’s places in banks, mercan- 
tile offices, and insurance companies, and they are filling 
what would be men’s places no less than their own in all the 
new expanding activities of the government, which call for 
such an army of office workers. The feeling that this work 
now offers a better future than ever before, attracts to Wash- 
ington thousands upon thousands of young women of fair 
education. A curious evidence of the number of educated 
women already drawn into volunteer work and clerical work 
may be found in the diminishing ranks of aspirants for teach- 
ing posts. The exodus from this profession is comparable 
to that, in a different sphere, from domestic service. 

The press has seized,upon the most picturesque incident 
in this employment of women in office work and spread far 
and wide the fame of the eight hundred navy yeowomen. 
Hardly less striking to the imagination of the public is 
the appointment in several States of policewomen ex- 
pressly to deal with conditions in and about the camps. In 
Connecticut, to take but one example, there are five, ap- 
pointed by the state council, their chief a well-known medical 
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woman. Meanwhile, with the growth of industry, there is 
in certain lines of work an increased need for women also to 
do customary industrial work. There is an insistent demand 
for women workers for power machines. “If the woman- 
hood of the country is to put its shoulder to the wheel, it 
should first be to power machines ’’—thus is the case put by 
a woman representative of the United States Employment 
Service. 

In munitions, the most obvious necessity of war, the ques- 
tion of women’s work as a substitute for men’s, is still in the 
tentative stage. If we are to believe the press, the govern- 
ment has even designed a costume for those in its employ. 
There is unquestionably a large increase in the number of 
women employed in munitions work, but here also it is by 
no means certain that in the main this increase much more 
than corresponds to the general growth and expansion of 
that part of the work on which they are normally engaged. 

A few examples drawn from munitions and kindred indus- 
tries may serve to show the diversity of practice and the 
prevailing uncertainty both as to the need and the desira- 
bility of employing women in the place of men. In Bridge- 
port, so deeply engaged in munition making, report had four 
thousand women already occupied in such work in the 
summer of 1916, In January of this year, the Remington 
Arms Company had thirteen hundred women employed in 
their new rifle plant, originally organized and equipped for 
men only, and were utilizing them in all processes that do 
not require a man’s strength. In another Bridgeport fac- 
tory the number of women employed was in January dimin- 
ishing, and in yet another no women at all were employed 
except in the office, the work being considered too heavy for 
them. In Worcester, a certain factory employs girls in the 
manufacture of munitions on large cartridge cases, in screw 
and press machine work, in inspecting and gauging; while 
from Indianapolis comes the report that the eight industries 
which have added equipment for the manufacture of muni- 
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tions, will shortly engage for work, to cease with the war, 
from one hundred to eighteen hundred inexperienced women. 
In Cleveland, five firms engaged in munitions are taking on 
women as rapidly as they can, and two others are increasing 
their number; whereas three factories in the same place have 
expressed themselves as not intending to employ women 
at all. 

The annual meeting of the Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers brought out some interesting details relative to 
women’s work in factories. J. W. Upp, speaking for the 
General Electric Company, probably in regard to muni- 
tions, related that, sufficient men being unattainable, the 
employment of women in all classes of machine work was, 
notwithstanding a previous prejudice, decided upon. The 
difficulties incident to woman’s physical inferiority in 
strength, to her stature, short reach, and incapacity for long 
standing, had been met by changes in the mechanical equip- 
ment and by improved conveniences; and the company now 
employs not only women operatives, but also, in work need- 
ing a more advanced education, college women trained in 
physics and chemistry or other science, who, after an ele- 
mentary course of instruction, work in the estimating de- 
partments previously confined to men trained in technical 
colleges. 

In the manufacture of war material other than munitions, 
women appear to be increasingly employed. They seem to 
have taken their places in airplane and tent factories, they 
are largely engaged with uniforms, and they are at the 
moment working in great numbers on gas masks. So also in 
branches of industry not directly concerned with the war, 
women are steadily making their way, and various firms are 
already employing them in practically all parts of the work 
formerly done by men. 

A serious difficulty standing in the way of the large em- 
ployment of women may be the opposition of Labor. 
There are indications that the present movement of women 
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into factories, however thin the stream and however slowly 
mounting, is far from welcome to it. Labor authorities are 
by no means yet convinced that there are not enough avail- 
able men to fill the vacant places; especially with the newly 
formed United States Employment Service aiming to keep 
available labor properly distributed and to minimize its 
shifting tendency. They feel the scarcity of labor to be 
local and exaggerated, and are of opinion that we have not 
yet reached the point where women must be impressed into 
work formerly done by men. A well known Labor leader, 
J. M. Lynch, in an interview published at the beginning of 
this year, asserted that, while the war had made labor con- 
ditions chaotic, these conditions have been seized upon 
adroitly by employers in order to substitute women for men. 
Male labor will not, in his view, oppose the employment of 
women “properly controlled and adjudicated.” 

There is no doubt that the uneasiness of Labor, an un- 
easiness in which, according to Mr. Lynch, “there is dyna- 
mite,” is based upon the conviction that women, not gener- 
ally receiving equal pay for equal work, will as dangerous 
competitors lower the scale of wages. The United States 
government, like the British and French, has laid down for 
itself the rule of equal pay for equal work. Various firms 
have asserted that this is their practice. One man states 
that while his firm pays women exactly the wages of men it 
finds that they accomplish on the average a little less, and 
are therefore not an economy; Mr. Lynch, on the other hand, 
implies that in general women are chosen because they will 
work for a third or a half less than men. 

Such diversity of practice certainly does not bode well for 
the future. The success of women’s labor in England, after 
the early difficulties, was greatly enhanced, was, indeed, only 
rendered possible by the attitude of the labor unions, which 
admitted women to their ranks, and, consenting to the 
abrogation of their rules against female labor, stood out 
firmly, in their own defense no less than that of their sisters, 
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for the principle of equal pay for equal work. In a country 
where ninety per cent of the labor is unionized, such an atti- 
tude is easily maintained; in ours, where at the most liberal 
estimate only eighteen per cent of labor is organized, it is 
obviously not. Yet only on such a general understanding 
about wages can women be inducted into the industrial work 
of men without friction which would threaten the output no 
less than the well-being of the workers of the country. 
Whatever divergent opinions there may be on the shortage 
of male labor in factories, it seems to be indicated that in 
shipyards, railroad yards, and farms the shortage is real 
enough. The first of these industries has in the nature of 
things not yet called upon women, but the example of Eng- 
land will not be forgotten, where, it is stated on good au- 
thority, a battleship could now be built without any assist- 
ance whatever from men. It is then no impossibility that 
under the stress of war one of the earliest serious calls to 
women may come from an unaccustomed industry. Time 
alone can answer this. There is, after all, nothing more 
inherently strange in women shipbuilders than in women 
section hands on railways; and railroads have already to a 
considerable extent made this use of women’s services. 
The railroads seem actually to have been the pioneers on 
this side of the water. “There is,” in the view of Stuart 
Bready, a writer in “The Railway Age Gazette,” “no reason 
why women should not be responsible for the whole domestic 
condition of the railroad, in fact in many cases the employ- 
ment of women is the only satisfactory solution of the labor 
problem of the mechanical departments.’ The replacement 
of men by women in railroad work began in the West. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad was, early in the year, employing 
nearly two thousand five hundred in its shops and offices. 
The most marked increase in the number of its women 
employees was naturally among clerks and stenographers. 
In three months, between May and September, 1917, watch- 
women, women shop hands and machine hands to a con- 
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siderable number were first introduced, and battery women, 
boiler-makers’ helpers, dispatchers, drafts-women, machin- 
ists, painters, switch-tenders, tracers, warehouse women, 
began to make their appearance. The railroad opened a 
school of telegraphy in Philadelphia, already well attended 
and producing, in the estimation of its officials, excellent 
results. 

The example of the Pennsylvania was followed by other 
roads, and it became the policy of the railroad companies 
when engaging new employees to take women wherever pos- 
sible, and by the autumn of last year, some nine railroads 
were doing so. Women were operating lathes, milling ma- 
chinery, and gear cutters. They were doing upholstering, 
cleaning and preparing coaches for painting, and reclaiming 
and repairing cocks and valves, lanterns and oil cans, and 
doing general tinsmiths’ work. They were working in the 
shops and running motor-driven transfer tables. Their out- 
put compares favorably with that of men, and the excel- 
lence of their work, although they are said to be, in the 
shops at least, a trifle slower than men, is warmly acknow]- 
edged by railway officials. 

Useful as women have proved themselves in railroad work, 
however, it is the land which has the most immediate and 
the most real need for their labor. Perhaps it would be 
truer to say that the crying need for labor on the land in- 
clines farmers to lend a favorable ear to the suggestion of a 
strange and desperate expedient. They are, in any case, 
expressing a certain fearful willingness to try women. Some 
feel a preference for college women because “they do not 
mind being ordered about”; others, because “‘they cannot be 
ordered about,” will have none of them; others again think 
with some hopefulness of foreign women bred to the soil. 
The latter preference will be hard to satisfy, for the Euro- 
pean peasant, having grown into other surroundings, dreads 
a return to the soil as a retrogression. It is only with the 
example of educated American women before them that 
they will in any numbers consent to this return. 
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A definite attempt, at least, to supply the need of workers 
on the soil is to be made by an organization known as the 
Women’s Land Army, modelled upon the English organiza- 
tion of that name, but without the official support given to 
that effective corps. This body proposes to supply units of 
ten or more women to farmers or to neighborhoods. It is 
actually due to the successful example of an experimental 
Woman’s Agricultural Camp carried on last year at Bed- 
ford, New York. This group of women, mostly inexperi- 
enced but all of sound health, of years varying from sixteen 
to forty-five and drawn from numerous professions—the 
colleges, trades (mostly sewing), and the teaching profession 
contributing the largest number—were convinced that own- 
ers of existing farms should be helped before new land was 
put under cultivation. They therefore established them- 
selves in a central camp and, going by automobile to the 
farms which needed them, worked there in squads of six or 
eight, proving their own argument that all kinds of agricul- 
tural work could be done by women. From the farmer’s 
point of view and that of the worker’s health, there is ample 
testimony that the experiment was an undoubted success. 
The camp was not, however, self-sustaining, although the 
wage which was considered normal in peace-time was asked 
for the women’s work. Other such experiments on college 
farms or in state agricultural schools show that women can do 
effective farm work, and the farmer himself seems in his 
need inclined to make the venture on his own account. 

Thus a general infiltration of women into the ranks of 
practically all labor is already beginning. In those ranks 
our public opinion is now in fact content to view women 
with equanimity, but it is not yet tolerant of any suggestion 
to set them to any extent in authority. They have indeed 
been here and there entrusted with the leadership of their 
own sex, but they head no government departments or com- 
missions nor are they largely represented upon the latter, 
even though certain matters for which war demands expert 
45 
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direction, those connected with food and clothing, for in- 
stance, have occupied the practical sex all their lives. Such 
a body as the Red Cross, whose organization in the United 
States was due to a woman, whose work would undeniably, 
lacking the help of women, be largely shorn of effectiveness, 
as yet has no women among its national officers or on its war 
council and gives them but chary representation in impor- 
tant office. This is not a solitary example; it is typical of an 
attitude traditionally maintained in our country but rapidly 
changing elsewhere—in England, for example, where the 
executive powers of women are now freely acknowledged, 
where orders and “honors” have been expressly estab- 
lished for them, where, as also in France, they hold important 
private secretaryships of the sort that lead to political futures, 
and where they are well, though perhaps not yet adequately, 
represented on government boards and committees. 

With time the attitude will, of course, change here also. 
A hundred years, humorist and pessimist alike agree, may 
see all the reins of power in feminine hands. This would bea 
disaster for the country only comparable to its present con- 
centration in masculine hands. In the equal powers for work 
and production of either sex, not in the preponderance of one 
sex, lies the proper fortification of our people for the eternal 
world race. It remains a grave defect in justice that woman, 
setting her hand in the time of her country’s need to the 
plough and the loom, should fail of that meed of recognition 
and emolument which men find so stirring an incentive, so 
grateful a reward. 
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GRANDPERE AND FAMILY 
By Greorce McLean Harper 


EN I first saw Grandpére, I looked upon him as one 

dead to the world. He was lying on his back in 
Ward 149 of the American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, 
none of his features visible except one eye and his mouth. 
As these were closed and I had been given to understand that 
they were all he had, there was not much upon his pillow to 
suggest life, and I may be excused if my thoughts ran upon 
death. What ghastly horror lay concealed beneath his 
bandages I knew not, but as 149 was an eye ward, I partly 
guessed. “Surely,” I thought, “here is a man who would 
have done better to die on the field of battle. Without 
avenue of communication with his fellows, all means of 
enjoyment shut off, he is as much as dead and buried.” 

A gramophone on the table in the middle of the ward was 
playing an air from “Carmen.” The other men were listen- 
ing with evident pleasure, but I could not remove my gaze 
from the inanimate bundle of dressings on the pillow before 
me, into which, I felt sure, no sound or sight could penetrate. 
If, then, a headless figure had uttered words of eloquence, 
I could hardly have been more amazed than I was when I 
observed the man’s forefinger to move in time with the 
music. Long did I stand and watch that brown hand. 
The finger beat the measure firmly and with zest. Here 
was a sign, not alone of life, but of pleasure. 

When, in half an hour, it fell my turn to help the nurse 
unwind his bloody wrappings, I found little enough of a 
face, but much indeed of sense and animation. I had 
thought with Macbeth, “That, when the brains were out, 
the man would die,”’ and here was a living and no mere 
ghostly contradiction. Our patient had a hole in his skull 
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big enough to swallow up a golf-ball. His nose had been 
blown away, and one eye was gone with it. Yet for wit, 
gaiety, and cheerful philosophy I have rarely enjoyed any 
man’s company more than I was to enjoy his throughout a 
whole summer. 

He was forty years old, and since most of our wounded men 
were between twenty-one and thirty, his comrades thought 
him venerable and called him Grandpére. At first, though 
I fed him with a spoon and worked over him a good deal of 
the time, we made little progress in conversation, for his 
difficulty was too great. It was enough that he lived and 
did not suffer. At length the surgeon decreed that Sunlight, 
the best of doctors, should take the case, and with the aid of 
several very willing convalescent soldiers I carried him in his 
bed to the terrace of the hospital, removed his dressings, and 
turned his face to the great healer. We kept this up for 
many days, placing a screen around him to spare the sensibil- 
ities of other patients and of visitors, especially children. 
One afternoon as we were about to leave him there, I hap- 
pened to say to one of my helpers, “‘ You ought to be knitting 
socks against next winter’s cold,” and received a childish 
answer, to the effect that there would be time enough for 
that when winter came. Whereupon, remembering the first 
lines of the fable, I began “La cigale ayant chanté,” and so 
on for several lines till my memory failed me. We were all 
very much startled when a stray voice from the bed took 
up the verse and recited the rest of the fable. ‘“‘Do you like 
La Fontaine?” the voice asked. “Yes, do you?” I re- 
plied. ‘‘Very much,” continued the voice; “‘there’s “The 
Wolf and the Lamb,’ and ‘The Town Rat and the Country 
Rat,’”’ and off he went on a list of his favorites, repeating 
passages he remembered. My simple companions and I 
were much struck with his learning and more with his vivac- 
ity. ‘“*‘The Oak and the Reed’ is most appropriate to my 
case,”” he said, “for though I’m bent low, I try not to 
break.” 
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The acquaintance thus begun ripened into friendship. 
For awhile, until he was able to sit up, I read him his letters 
from his wife, who was very anxious about him but unable 
to leave her work long enough to travel to Paris; and from 
his little girl of seven, who wrote delightfully to her “‘cher 
Papa.” Coming into his life in such company, I was made 
the more readily at home there, and we had long talks about 
his past and mine. He had been a laborer in the employ 
of a farmer near Bordeaux, and was plainly most at home 
when talking about horses and cattle and crops, though when 
the war broke out he was working for a firm of wholesale 
grocers. 

Like a more famous, though scarce more gallant and witty 
man, who also suffered from an abnormality of the nose, he 
hailed from Bergerac. A flavor of fine bravado pervaded all 
his acts. He was the least mechanical of men. Everything 
about him was individual, protestant, critical, even artistic. 
His leading quality was imagination. He took a high 
romantic view of life. He uttered no commonplaces, but 
could say “Good morning” and “Good night” with original- 
ity. I have seen no better illustration of the fact that the 
savoir vivre is a gift of nature. Grandpére was by no means 
without schooling, but in a sense he was what we call self- 
made. Quite uncommon were his powers of expression. With 
his one eye, which had a piercing and aquiline character, 
and his mouth, which was ironic, he could convey the nicest 
shades of meaning, and his features might have rendered 
speech superfluous. Yet he possessed a rich vocabulary, 
and having myself learned French rather more from books 
than from talk, I was pleased to recognize in his language 
many of the idioms of literature which one rarely hears in 
common speech. Thinking it over, I have concluded that 
this was because he, more than any other Frenchman with 
whom I ever conversed, was imaginative, and therefore used 
picture language like the poets. 

The sun went far to heal his wounds, though it could not 
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give him a nose or an eye, and from daily exposure he turned 
the color of mahogany. One day I was surprised to find him 
standing without support. Ina little while he walked, and 
finally, on the invitation of a kind lady, he went out for a 
drive. I hope she knows how much pleasure she gave him. 
It was in three stages—anticipation, realization, remem- 
brance. I witnessed the first and third, and learned a lesson 
in the art of living. He taught me how joy may be pro- 
longed in both directions. In the third stage especially, he 
revealed great dramatic talent. By word and gesture he 
described the drive so that we saw with him the magnificence 
of Paris, the busy haunts of men, the fashions of the day, the 
humors of the street, and also the loveliness of nature in the 
Bois. 

In every contest of wit Grandpére was superior. Though 
the hospital was almost free from melancholy, except when 
visitors brought it with them, there was a certain sadness, or 
rather dulness, in the eye wards. This Grandpére did his 
best to dispel. His efforts, I found, were not entirely spon- 
taneous. “I cannot afford to be sad,”’ he admitted to me 
once when we were alone together. “I might worry indeed, 
if I would let myself go that way, but for my own sake and 
that of others I must see the bright side only. After all, 
there’s a future for me. If they will but give me the 
Médaille Militaire, I shall be satisfied—not the Croix de 
Guerre, which carries no pension with it.”” And then his 
fancy roaming, he pictured the scene in Bergerac. “I shall 
be a known man, in so small a town. It will be worth while 
there to have a decoration. The medal will be noticed. 
People, my friends and acquaintances, will walk past the 
town-hall and look at the Roll of Honor posted on the door. 
They will read my name. ‘Aha! it is he! So he has the 
medal! Good forhim!’ This will be worth while. I com- 
fort myself with the thought.”’ 

Before me lies a bracelet, made of steel chain, with an 
identification disk, on which is stamped, on one side, “ Abadie, 
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Etienne, 1908,” and on the other, “‘ Narbonne, 501.”" It was 
thrown away by a happy man when freedom came to him, 
and having known him for several months, I picked it up as 
a souvenir. Abadie had been a chauffeur in the far south of 
France before the war. Though he had lost a leg and an eye, 
he insisted that he would still be able to drive a taxicab as 
well as ever, and I hope so. He was a joyous, boisterous 
soul, and found the long confinement in hospital very tedious. 

We took several trips together into the heart of Paris, to 
visit a specialist who was fitting him with an artificial eye. 
These were triumphal progresses, for Abadie looked so much 
a soldier and his misfortunes were so plainly written on his 
body, though without dimming the brilliance of his Latin 
temperament, that we were treated like guests and enjoyed 
the freedom of the city. There were always willing hands to 
help push him into street-cars; ladies rose to make room for 
him; the bright-eyed conductresses pretended not to see his 
fare. When I was convoying him across the busy streets 
near the Madeleine, taxicab drivers behaved as if we were 
traffic police. When we took our places in front of a café 
and called for refreshments, we caused a distinct eddy in 
the passing throng, as if a rock had falien into a shallow 
brook. 

It is surprising how an energetic man can throw into one 
eye all the magnetic force that normally belongs to two. 
Abadie possessed this compensating gift. He seemed to 
hook people with his eye. His intelligence was not remark- 
able. He had little education, and his manners were not 
conspicuously attractive where nearly everybody’s were 
charming; yet somehow he made himself felt. He was 
extremely meridional; I suppose that was why he succeeded 
so often in “imposing himself” upon others. The noise and 
bluster, the emphasis and futile clatter of Mediterranean man 
were embodied in his person. Around him in the ward lay 
pure Celts from the central plateau of France, shy when he 
was unabashed, cool when he was fuming; Bretons with un- 
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fathomed depths of individuality, whereas he was superficial; 
sons of Guyenne, Gascony, and Languedoc with layer above 
layer of ethnic strains making a rich blend, whereas he was 
simple in his duplicity and harsh in his simplicity; Parisians 
as keenly sharpened for the battle of modern life as he was ill 
fitted for it—indeed he was like a heavy short Roman sword, 
such as the ancestors wielded from whom he was so plainly 
sprung. The other men will preserve their identification 
disks. “‘Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot,” ere they 
part with these memorials of “military servitude and gran- 
deur.” But Abadie threw his away. The gesture was 
characteristic of the man and of his race. 

Very different was Michel, a Breton. His one eye was 
never engaged in making conquest of man or woman, but 
was bent upon humble tasks of usefulness. He was always 
busy, and his activity had three objects—to keep his person 
and equipment neat, to earn a little for his family by doing 
bead work, and to lend a helping hand in the ward. He was 
a huge fellow, kind and faithful as an old family horse. It 
hurt me to see him stringing beads with his big hands. To 
lift a bed with a man in it was nothing to him, and he did me 
many a good turn. If I were a great personage and wanted 
a body-guard, I should choose him. Life in the hospital 
must often have been pretty dreary for this man of the open 
air, who would have been more at home on a wet deck in a 
howling storm; and when he was a bit downhearted, I liked 
to slip him a word of encouragement as I passed his chair. 
The glow of gratitude in his face was a rich reward. 

If Michel, with his serene disposition, was sometimes 
discouraged, of course there were periods of ennui for many 
of his comrades. Pain and mutilation seemed far less hard 
to bear than what they called le cafard. When you see a 
man sit hour after hour staring in front of him with glazed 
eye or eyes, playing the devil’s tattoo, moving his slippered 
feet wearily, letting his cigarette go out, and just waiting for 
the next meal, you may know he has le cafard. 
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We had one handsome youth named Parent, who suffered 
dreadfully in this way. He had no pain, having merely lost 
an eye, and was in splendid physical condition otherwise. 
But he was depressed, and I soon learned why. Always 
when he had been out for a walk he returned with a strange 
little newspaper, the strangest and saddest of newspapers 
that ever were printed, the “‘Correspondence of the Invaded 
Regions.” His home was close to the northern frontier. 
When the war began he was elsewhere, performing his regu- 
lar military service, and so escaped the fate that would have 
been his had the Germans caught him. But since July, 
1914, he had not heard a word from his father and mother, 
his brother and sister, or any of his people. With what 
eagerness he scanned the lists printed in his paper, of those 
who had escaped or been heard from! How brief was his 
gleam of interest, and how profound the darkness of despair 
into which he relapsed each day! 

A French mother, speaking of her daughter, said to me last 
summer: “This is a sad time to be a girl and twenty years 
old.” It is a sad time, too, for young men who might be 
making love and marrying. One afternoon as I stood at a 
window of our hospital, looking down into the street with 
a fine fellow of twenty-eight, who was paralyzed in the arms 
and shoulders, we saw a lover and his lass go by, “‘ bras dessus 
bras dessous,” and turning to each other we both smiled. 
Then a shadow fell across the poor chap’s face, and he said 
rapidly: ““Ah, ces amoureux, sont-ils heureux! But I— 
the time for love is slipping away. I shall be too old for 
that when I get well. It’s a hard fate; two years in garrison, 
then two years of war, and now the hospital. I shall have 
missed my chance.”’ I tried to comfort him by telling him 
of a man who was married, and happily married, at the 
extreme age of thirty-one, and he brightened. 

After all, there is no day in a hospital so cheerful as the day 
of evacuation. One by one Grandpére’s family were carried 
away, some cured, some sent home crippled but free, some 
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only transferred to other hospitals. Grandpére himself was 
finally removed to the huge French hospital of Val de Grace, 
behind the Latin Quarter. “I shall explore the whole of 
Paris,” he declared, showing us a large pocket map of the 
city. “One day I shall go here and another day there. 
When I get lost, I shall look myself up on the map.”’ And 
with his marvellous mimicry he made us see him wandering 
all over town and standing at street-corners looking for him- 
self. He came back to call on us several weeks later, and 
made us nearly ill with laughing as he described, more with 
his brown, subtle hands than with words, how the rats 
nightly overran his present quarters. A few days afterward 
I visited him at the Val de Grace. A new nose was about to 
be grafted on to his face. 

Some day I hope to meet him in his own Bergerac. [shall 
see a lively little man talking to a group of amused but re- 
spectful listeners on a sunny terrace in front of a café. As 
this person shall have only one eye and a rather queer nose, 
the sight of him will make me think he may have heard 
of Grandpére, and I shall ask: “Do you know a hero of the 
Great War named Alexis Vialard?” And then the little 
man will wink at the bystanders, and say, ““Do you mean a 
small black fellow with a big hole in his head and only one 
eye, and no nose at all?” And I, being used to his waggish 
ways, shall begin to understand, and shall answer, “‘Grand- 
pére, c’est vous!” and he will cry, “Oui, mon cher, me voici!” 
If he does not wear the Médaille Militaire upon his breast, 
the French Republic deserves to perish. 
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THE SLEEPERS 
By Rospert MuNGER 


You sleep so sound beneath the earth, ) 
You have no care for any birth 
Of star or flower or foaming swing 

Of ocean or resurgent spring. 


You do not hear within the night 
One faintest sound of old delight, 
Nor any cry where tumult pours 
Nor the loud drumming of the wars. 


How countless ones, like me who fare, 
Have turned to you their solemn care, 
Have said like me, in whispers deep, 

**How still they lie, how sound they sleep.” 


And I—I could not wish that you 
Should walk this bruiséd earth anew, 
That you should forfeit all your gain 
Of silence and your slumber fain. 


But I could wish that there might be 
One moment for your eyes to see 
The holy flame upon the ways 
Beyond these reincarnate days. 


That, for your proud rest, you might know 
Where France’s bleeding lilies blow, 

What death they died, what birth they found 
Who join you now beneath the ground. 








SEED-CORN AND HARVEST 
By Anne C. E. ALLINSON 


7 UTHOR! author!” The cry rose vociferously from 

the motley chairs in which we had watched the chil- 
dren’s French play, an original “comédie-historique du 
seiziéme siécle,” bristling with episodes in the boyhood of 
Jacques Amyot. From behind the tall screens which served 
as curtains came the sound of scuffling feet, excited whis- 
pers, and half-choked laughter. We had had all the com- 
pany out on repeated calls, giving a round of applause to 
Francois I and Marguerite de Navarre, who had graciously, 
in the fourth Act, summoned to the palace the young student 
of the Collége Royal; to the boy’s papa and maman, whose 
surprise and joy on a quay of the Seine had created an emo- 
tional fifth Act; and to the kind Chevalier who, early in the 
plot, had started the little runaway on his road to a bish- 
opric by sending him to his first school. Now we wanted 
for solitary glorification the hero and author. The situa- 
tion was piquant, for not only had the playwright served as 
protagonist, but it had been a case of authoress and actress 
playing a masculine réle. 

“Author! author!’ we cried again. The screens were 
drawn aside by friendly older hands and Jacques stood be- 
fore us in brown velveteen knickerbockers and a blue jacket, 
with a soft white shirt falling back from a firm white throat. 
The strong, well-modelled legs and straight nine-year-old 
body looked as if they might indeed have belonged to le 
petit vagabond who had started out to walk from Melun to 
Paris. But the face framed by the bright brown hair, 
which was looped boyishly over the ears while the tell-tale 
braid hid below the shirt-collar, was wholly that of the little 
girl we knew. It was a delicately made face, with a small 
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nose and low brow, with cheeks like wild roses and eyes 
like fringed gentians. But the obvious prettiness of shape 
and color was not its distinguishing charm. This lay, 
rather, in an expression which came and went like moon- 
light on a straight, white birch tree in the forest, like the 
fitful song of the hermit thrush in early evening. When it 
was there, it teased us on in pursuit of the child’s soul, which 
often seemed to slip away from our protecting arms into a 
world of its own, sending back the sound of song and laughter 
or the torturing echo of frightened sobs. 

Now as she stood before us, bowing her acknowledgment 
of our applause, the sweet and happy audacity of her man- 
ner was belied by a tremulous smile which ran from her 
eyes to her mouth. In it lay the memory of the price of 
praise. From the back row of chairs an amused voice said: 
“* How easily children do things! They are so unconscious.” 
But Jacques’s little triumph, like every artist’s success, was 
the fruit of trouble and pain. The child’s timidity was ex- 
traordinary and constituted the problem in her character 
for her father and mother, who often did not know whether 
to spare her like a shorn lamb, or to wrap her in a warm 
fleece of encouraging love and force her out into the blast. 
At the first rehearsal of her own play she had surrendered 
to fear, refusing the protagonist’s cues. Finally she sobbed 
out to her mother: “I will do it next time. I promise I 
will, if you will only send them off to-day.” A few days later 
she asked voluntarily for another rehearsal and met its full 
requirements. To-day she had recited her French lines 
with skill and charm—she who usually whispered in her 
mother’s ear rather than speak out before people—and was 
now as debonair as she was shy before our adoring pleasure. 

What had happened within her during those days which 
lay between defeat and victory? Whatever the process, it 
was typical of a life which in its brief entirety proved to be 
singularly strong and harmonious. The story of this 
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child’s seed-corn and harvest ought to be told, in order that 
the memory of her may quicken our own unharvested souls. 

That Trudion—we called her by a Greek diminutive— 
should have become shy was a surprise to us, because in her 
youngest years she had uniformly conveyed a very keen im- 
pression of lusty daring and vivacity. I can see her now, at 
the age of four, splashing in the foamy sea-water, where the 
waves crept up the beach, her white flesh aquiver with life, 
her blue eyes gleaming, her fine-spun curls turning golden in 
the sunshine of a summer noon. There was no hint of the 
expression which later gave a spiritual grace to that ex- 
uberance of color and temper. But already there had come 
to light in her a quality which was to explain later develop- 
ments of mind and character. This quality was a regard 
for things as they are, a desire for the truth in any fact or 
event or situation. We first caught it in ker when she was 
less than four years old. Her mother and I were walking 
home by the wooded road, and the little thing suddenly ap- 
peared from behind a tree—Fra-Fra, the nurse, in the back- 
ground—like a wild rosebud blown to us upon the wind. 
She held out a leaf which she was carrying in her hand and 
said: “‘ What is it?” The mother, with what she supposed 
was ready sympathy, exclaimed: “Oh, how pretty! It 
looks like a fairy’s cap, doesn’t it!’ The rosebud fairly 
shook out her petals in furious indignation. Her whole 
face became pink, she stamped her blue-slippered foot, and 
almost shrieked: ‘“‘Mother-r-r-r, I asked you what it 
Was-s-s-s.”” 

This superb sense of reality we crassly misunderstood at 
first, laughing about her “matter-of-fact mind.” One day 
she and her sister, four years older, were peering down into 
a hole left on the lawn by an excavated post. “‘What do 
you see, children?” their father asked. The older child 
threw back her head, smiled up at him with her brown eyes, 
and recounted her visions: “‘Oh, I see many-towered Came- 
lot, and gray walls, and people going up and down!” The 
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younger, bending down and looking closer, reported: “‘I 
see mud.” Ah yes, we airily commented, Elizabeth wil! 
be a poet and Trudion a scientist. In this opinion we were 
confirmed on a winter evening when, as they watched the 
driftwood burn on the hearth, Elizabeth saw fire-ringed 
Brunhilde, Siegfried’s sword, and the dragon’s eyes, while 
Trudion’s voice let fall upon the dreamy air: “I see nails.” 
What we did not see was that this younger child was to di- 
vine all realities as they came within her experience. It was 
merely a question of time and development. As surely as 
she saw mud where mud was, she was to see spirit where 
spirit was. The seeming literalness of her babyhood was 
only an index to the sanity—hall-mark of great poetry as 
well as of great science—which was to safeguard her bur- 
geoning imagination. 

This sanity is worth a further examination. ‘To every- 
thing there is a Season and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven.” To distinguish the hour of mud and nails from 
the hour of Camelot indicates a sane order of mind. When 
Trudion was five years old she showed this ability on the oc- 
casion of a summer morning’s féte, a breakfast party on the 
big veranda overlooking the wind-swept bay which, at the 
horizon line, melts into the Atlantic. The gala meal was 
long delayed. Elizabeth, absorbed in lovely fancies, sought 
to draw us after her. She finished reciting “‘The Forsaken 
Merman” and hurried on to say: “‘Now let’s have ‘The 
Lady of Shalott.’” Trudion rolled out of the hammock 
and planted her feet emphatically on the veranda floor: “* For 
doodness!”’ she ejaculated, “Let’s have breakfast.” It was, 
indeed, the hour for milk and honey rather than for a 
‘““mirror’s magic sights,” and her greedy plea laid bare the 
truth of the situation. Another element in the child’s 
sanity was her splendid boisterousness. A superficial ob- 
server, catching her in a maenadic romp, once called her a 
“well-fed, boisterous little pagan.”” It is true that she re- 
tained a pagan delight in the energy of the body, caught 
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from the energy of nature. She ran and shouted like the 
winds, “‘tameless and swift and proud.” Vitality in all 
forms appealed to her. This is why she did not shrink 
fastidiously from the customs and speech of her noisy school- 
fellows. Racy slang often served her as a vehicle of ex- 
pression. In her mental interests, as well as her play, a 
certain boyish—even, if you will, a masculine—outlook 
superseded girlishness. She did not write plays about 
princely lovers but about boys who marched to fortune. 
Her best acting, a year or two after her appearance as 
Jacques Amyot, was in the réle of Bottom. Before a large 
audience, her tremulous smile hidden behind the bold and 
merry mask, she won a succés fou. 

Trudion’s facility in moving about in a midsummer 
night’s dream is sufficient proof that the realist was no dull 
literalist. That is why, as she grew apace, her vigor and 
sanity were accompanied by gentleness and delicacy. She 
learned to perceive the tenderer beauty of the world, and its 
call she answered truthfully. When she sat with us on the 
shore or by evening fires her face drew all our eyes. The 
moonlight lay bright on the birch-tree, the thrush’s song 
sounded clear and strong. In her first years she had been 
self-willed and ready to grasp, against all contestants, the 
object of her desire. Now, her mother told us, she was quick 
to notice in other people, as if learning from them, the finer 
courtesies which issue from habitual kindness. Once, after 
an evening spent among her elders, she said to her mother: 
“Did you notice how carefully Uncle Richard turned his 
newspaper so as not to disturb the rest of you?” 

Little by little Trudion had pierced through the rind into 
an understanding of the inner life. Just how far she had 
gone we could judge from an act of hers in her eleventh 
year. Her godmother and adopted aunt was in sorrow and 
the child wished to comfort her. This was because the two 
had become friends on some basis of mutual devotion which 
satisfied the younger’s honesty. She never accepted in- 
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herited loves, and had in the beginning, on finding herself 
encumbered with a traditional relationship, announced that 
she wouldn’t be anyone’s “Dodschild.” In time, however, 
she had, for her own reasons, accepted the bond with ex- 
quisite completeness. One afternoon she was called in from 
play and told that her mother must start on a long journey 
because Aunt Margaret had lost her mother and needed 
comfort. The child said nothing and soon left the room. 
When she came back she handed her mother a little card in 
an envelope. A few days later her godmother, exhausted 
with wordy “sympathy,” opened it and read: 


Dearest Aunt Margot that ever lived, I love you so. You 


know what I mean, don’t you? Lovingly, 
TRUDION. 


The child had perceived that when a deep spring of love 
ceases its life-giving flow the parched heart can be redeemed 
only by the swift pouring in of other rivulets and streams. 
Over the bridge of this perceptiveness we are, at last, 
brought back to the realist’s timidity. For in her percep- 
tion of facts—often of facts unnoticed by duller minds—lay 
the origin of her fears. In reality this is a terrible world. 
Danger lurks around every corner. Almost any summer 
breeze may portend astorm. Almost any person may prove 
unkind. Invisible evil dogs our steps. In spite of the 
shelter of home and tender arms, Trudion knew that harm 
might come to her. But this consciousness of danger she 
sought continually to conquer by personal bravery. Here 
again she was clear-eyed, seeing the exorcising power of 
courage cheek by jowl with terror. Her ability to recognize 
mud and nails exposed her to fear, but she also knew—how, 
we can only surmise—that within a greater truth this fear 
ceased to exist. “I must go, Mother, I shall not feel right 
inside unless I do,’’ she said once, in reply to a tender effort 


to spare her the ordeal of an errand, which she had vol- 
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unteered to accomplish and then recoiled from in sudden 
fright. 

In endeavoring to argue away her fears this child wished 
to use the truth as a weapon. One summer she found it an 
ordeal to go to bed early out of doors on the veranda, although 
her bed was close to lighted, friendly windows. She re- 
monstrated once with her mother: “I like the way Daddy 
talks about it better than the way you do. You say, ‘Oh 
that noise is a rabbit in the bushes or a bird in the trees! 
It’s so lovely to hear the noises of little animals and birds in 
the night.’ Daddy just says, ‘Yes, that 7s a man walking 
on the beach, but he is not coming near you.’”’ She also 
drew strength from great ideas. She had always responded 
to noble rather than to sentimental appeals, from her kinder- 
garten days when, rejecting little melodies about birds and 
flowers, she had chosen as her “‘favorite’’ the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, and we need not have been surprised at the 
source of her courage when she was nine years old. They 
had just come home from France and were visiting an uncle 
whose very large new house seemed to her full of strange, 
dusky rooms as evening came on. She explained to her 
mother that when she had to enter one of them she repeated 
to herself, “‘the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
** And then I march in,” she said. 

Thus, under the sunshine and showers of a childish life, 
the seed-corn was gently ripening. But suddenly the pro- 
cess was hurried, monstrously. Just as the child was twelve 
years old there burst upon her a storm which might well 
have beaten down the little green blades of her honest 
fortitude. Rather, as by a miracle, they blossomed into 
maturity. Her affections, once given, were deep and tena- 
cious and she had loved her sister—there were but the two 
of them—with a sweet fervor. Now she was called upon 
to see this sister grow sick and die. The illness was long, 
and the house for many months was pervaded by doctors and 
nurses. ‘Trudion, as she grew up, had so shrunk from sug- 
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gestions of pain or horror that her mother had sought to 
spare her those sadder portions of stories and legends which 
seem to make little impression on the hardy feelings of 
many children. We could, therefore, guess at the shock 
to her inward life, st:ll so tender and young, caused by the 
details of suffering and dying. But she gave no outward 
sign of fear, was a bright guest in the sick-room, and helped 
her parents by the normal way in which she went on with 
her lessons and her play. When Elizabeth died, we in our 
grief thought almost first of Trudion whose lack we pro- 
jected farthest into the future. But she thought first of her 
father and mother. Here again there was no trace of senti- 
mentalism. With a sanity beyond her experience she urged 
one day: ““Why don’t you go off and have a good cry, 
Mother? I did this morning, and I have felt so much 
better since.” 

In lesser trials, and lesser battles, she had often fluttered 
to her mother, like a bruised fledgling seeking the nest. 
Now her self-control, her normal acceptance of the tragedy, 
strengthened and heartened those who were older. Nobody 
had quite known what Trudion’s religion was. She had 
expressed surprise the year before at Elizabeth’s wish to be 
confirmed—characteristically rejecting a traditional and 
socialized method—but her mother had noticed that she 
laid great stress upon praying, by herself, every night. 
Now, when sorrow propounded its inevitable questions, 
she answered them with simple realism: Elizabeth was 
happy, and she was also not far away. 

But sorrow was not the last test of this child. We had 
none of us expected to see her harvest, believing that we 
should have stacked our own sheaves before her yield had 
fully ripened. Instead we saw in fruition the ruling passion 
of her life. ‘The seed-corn of her truthfulness was harvested 
in the last sentence which she left in our memory. Her 
own death as well as Elizabeth’s became a part of that terror 
which she had always felt to be lurking in a beautiful world. 
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Mysterious poisons had attacked both healthy children. 
Trudion’s illness involved months of suffering, while the 
“boisterous pagan” in her battled for life. Hope ebbed 
and flowed—only to ebb again. The child had to submit to 
one experiment after another as the desperate doctors fol- 
lowed this theory and that. Those who loved her, and doc- 
tors and nurses, seeking to enlist her own strong will, as- 
sured her that she would be well. Once she grew so much 
better that they believed they could make her so. Trudion 
said to her mother: “‘Is my being better real? You know 
Elizabeth got better and then she died.” Only in this 
did she betray the last fear which she would have to fight. 
Soon afterwards a sudden shock to the brain put an end to 
confidence, if not to hope. She emerged slowly out of the 
mental darkness, searching for words,'talking very little. One 
day, after hours of silence, she suddenly turned to her mother 
and said: “‘I don’t believe, I can’t believe, I won’t believe— 
Mother, let’s give up.”” But when her mother asked her to 
believe as long as she did, the child smiled and went to sleep 
against her heart. 

The battle went on, to end in defeat. The child became 
weaker and weaker, and no one could guess what she was 
thinking of as she lay there, exhausted, silent. Finally, 
one day, without warning and without context, she spoke 
these words: ‘‘What’s the use of theories?—piffle!” That 
was all, and in a few hours she died. Within that apparent 
darkness in which she had seemed lost she had unerringly 
perceived that the theories of science were piffle over 
against the fact of death. Her last words registered a 
truth, racily, without sentimentality and without fear. 
She was far too young to desire death, but meeting it in this 
mood we may feel sure that she found it the gateway into a 
home of the brave and a land of the free. 












































ILLUSIONS OF THE BELLIGERENTS 
By E. J. Dituon 


ATIONAL illusions, which are answerable for so much 
that is ranked as deliberate statesmanship, prepared 
the way for this, the bloodiest war in history; class illusions 
hid for forty-six months some of the iron necessities of the 
campaign from the responsible leaders charged with carrying 
it on to a successful issue; and it now looks as though the 
most irrational illusions of all may determine the final up- 
shot of the struggle. The circumstance that neither suasion 
nor argument nor any degree of painful experience less im- 
pressive than a national calamity seems calculated to dispel 
the hallucinations which thus obscure the minds of the bellig- 
erent peoples and their rulers, tempts one to regard these as 
mere instruments in the hands of Fate, unwittingly execut- 
ing its immutable decrees. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the outbreak of hos- ; 
tilities in 1914 initiated, or that the future peace treaty will i 
achieve, the complete break-up of the political system on 
which the inchoate society of nations rested heretofore. 
Whether it will create a good substitute is the question. 





The extent of the destructive effect of the war was for a long i 
time overlooked by the many, and it is realized even to-day 
only by the few. Down to the second half of the year 1917, } 


some more or less plausible grounds might have been urged 
in extenuation of the credulous simplicity of the Allied 
governments, who were firmly convinced that the old order 
of things could and would be speedily restored. But Rus- 
sia’s collapse and her utter inability to respond to the most 
powerful stimulus and rise again—among other reasons, for 
lack of cohesion between province and province, and of in- 
stitutions to maintain contact and foster co-operation—have 
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made an impression on the minds of statesmen, changing the 
outlook radically and for good. But the practical inferences 
from this far-reaching change have not yet been unanimously 
drawn. The disappearance of the great Slav community 
as a world force in politics has permanently upset the system 
of territorial checks and counter-checks and imposes another 
and a more solid arrangement upon the powers upon whom 
the reorganization of the political world will devolve. 

But the notion is still half consciously cherished by some 
leaders of the Entente that the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
being but a temporary makeshift to be tolerated for a time 
like the German administration of Belgium, will very soon 
be set aside for a settlement that will restore to Russia her 
place in the hierarchy of nations and give back to Europe 
its territorial divisions and geographical-racial politics. 
Unhappily, this is one of those graceful cloud-pictures which 
have so often beguiled our most brilliant statesmen and mis- 
directed their efforts. The treaty of Brest-Litovsk is al- 
ready become a force operating against the Allies, and some 
of its painful consequences are making themselves felt in 
every new phase of the campaign. 

Before the outbreak of this struggle Germany was the 
virtual mistress of the Baltic, an unavowed co-heir to the 
Mediterranean, and one of the silent destiny-weavers of the 
Tsardom. Hersubjects had contrived to get access to every 
department of state in Russia and to every branch of com- 
merce and industry there, and had acquired, directly or in- 
directly, a decisive influence in several. Enterprise and 
resourcefulness marked Germany’s activity in all Eastern 
Europe, while the proverbial sluggishness of the tired and 
satiated adventurer characterized the policy of her Western 
competitors. Commercially, industrially, and at last polit- 
ically, the great Slav empire became impregnated with Teu- 
ton elements which bade fair to assimilate all others. This 
process of Germanization was accelerated by the Russian 
Jews who, however high one may rate their mental, moral, 
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or civic equipment, were—it may be said without animus— 
individually and collectively to a large extent the zealous 
and successful agents of Teutonism and powerful dissolvents 
of the state. It is noteworthy that well over half the total 
of Russia’s pre-war imports came from Germany and that 
the key industries of the empire were in the hands of Teu- 
tons. Truth compels one to add that, on the whole, the 
methods by which this trade had been built up and was 
being briskly plied and extended, irrespective of the internal 
changes going on in the country, did credit to the push, 
ingenuity, and adaptability of these pacific invaders who 
found their level under the régime of the Duma as readily 
as under the untempered autocracy. In Turkey they dis- 
played the same power of adaptation: at first fervid cham- 
pions of Abdul Hamid, they entirely changed their tack 
after the revolution and became close friends of the Young 
Turks, passing through no graduated phases and turning a 
deaf ear to the taunts of their quiescent Western critics. 
France and Britain, while their influence was thus being 
methodically sapped, lived heedlessly on in a paradise of 
illusions. 

Not only was the grandiose plan to win the hegemony of 
Europe conceived during those years of peaceful and uncon- 
tested progress, but it was already partially realized. Mit- 
tel-Europa had begun to be a living fact long before Nau- 
mann put forward his theory of an over-national great power 
as a product of special economic conditions. For years every 
country of Eastern Europe from Russia to Turkey was to a 
greater or lesser extent drawn out of its own orbital course 
by the massive attraction of Teutondom. This process has 
since been intensified by the military and economic necessi- 
ties of the campaign which soon reduced all Germany’s 
allies and some of her adversaries to the position of depend- 
ents, whose destinies are closely —one hopes not indissolubly 
—interwoven with hers. From the day on which Bulgaria 
entered the war, Central Europe began to exist; and ever 
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since then the ablest Teuton organizers have been toiling 
and moiling to consolidate it. In particular, the tactics 
adopted towards Poland, whose future will be decisive for 
the destinies of Europe, bewray a degree of psychological 
insight and a breadth of conception with which few Entent- 
ists were willing to credit the German official mind. 
Whereas the Tsardom had dealt with that country as with a 
province and had persuaded France and Britain to allow its 
future to be treated as a domestic Russian concern, Germany 
envisaged all the Poles, with the sole exception of her own, 
as an organic whole and their status as international, and 
used her conquest to proclaim Poland a hereditary consti- 
tutional kingdom. From that day forth, Germany may be 
said to have achieved all that diplomacy could hope to do 
by way of rendering the accomplishment of her war aims 
independent of the further vicissitudes of the military cam- 
paign. On the statesmen of the Entente, however, this 
achievement, and what it involved, made no deep impression. 
They went their way as before, living and moving in a world 
of illusions. 

But what Germany’s strenuous efforts were unable to 
effect was accomplished by Russia’s unexpected hara-kiri. 
The bond uniting the various nationalities, civilizations, 
peoples, and religions of the Tsardom being cut, the Empire 
fell to pieces at the feet of the Teuton invader. Some of its 
ethnic elements, like the Finns and the Ukrainians, actuated 
by national impotence or political simple-mindedness, 
donned the Teuton livery and became willing tools in the 
hands of the Kaiser’s ministers. The results of their service, 
if allowed to stand, will cut deep into the vital interests of 
European nations. The Ukraine bars Russia proper from 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean; Finland and the Baltic 
provinces sunder her from the Baltic; and if Germany should 
egg on her Turanian agents, the Finns, to seize and keep the 
port of Kem on the White Sea, the new Murman Railway, 
and the ice-free port of Yekaterina in Russian Lapland, 
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nothing would thenceforth remain of our great Slav ally but 
a poor community of benighted rustic Marxists of no further 
account in the current political history of Europe or the 
world. To this mutilated entity one might aptly restore 
the old designation “‘Muscovy.” Severed from the sea, 
bereft of mineral wealth, incapable of raising and maintain- 
ing a powerful army, its ulterior fate would become a matter 
of interest only to lovers of the sentimental. 

None of the petty states which would then take the place 
of the Tsardom could hope to withstand the attraction of 
gravitation wielded by the great Austro-German mass; and 
lest they should succumb to the temptation to forget their 
differences and unite among themselves, each one is being 
amply provided with lasting grounds for hating one or more 
of its neighbors. There is something satanic about the 
ingenuity with which discord is thus being sown in advance 
by Germany among the nations she claims to emancipate. 
Lithuania and Poland will by this means be made irrecon- 
cilable enemies. Poland and the Ukraine are at daggers 
drawn on account of Kholm. Mutual hostility between 
Rumania and Bulgaria has been stirred up and will be per- 
petuated by the incorporation of Constanza and the Do- 
brudja in the last named state; and the Teutonic suddenness 
and artificiality with which the “Diet of Bessarabia,” 
elected one knows not by whom, proclaimed the union of 
that province with Rumania will never be forgiven by the 
Ukrainians. Ina word, each of these communities will have 
a thorn in its flesh for all time, and its movements will be 
cramped correspondingly. But the statesmen of the En- 
tente have no misgivings about the final outcome of all 
these machinations. They hold, as the Russian saying has 
it, that everything will be ground in the mill anew and come 
out as flour. Illusion. 

Between the Allied statesmen and Prussia a cloud of illu- 
sion has hung for over thirty years, concealing from their 
gaze the most formidable danger that ever menaced their 
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respective countries. Fifty years ago the Hohenzollerns 
had no empire, the German race no union. To-day the 
united Germans under the Hohenzollerns have defied the 
whole world. During the interval France and Britain con- 
tented themselves with occasional measures of precaution 
on paper or by words of mouth, and left the rest to Provi- 
dence and “‘a just cause.’”” Thus when the Teuton race, 
unified and militarized by Prussia and strengthened by its 
alliance with Austria-Hungary, became a menace to the 
peace of Europe, Russia was looked to as the sole hope of 
the non-Teuton peoples against the new danger. For the 
northern Slavs were the only compact race on the Continent 
which could compare in numerical strength with the Ger- 
mans, and the potentialities of their empire seemed unlimited 
to Western peoples, ever avid of illusions. Hence the exer- 
tions and sacrifices made by the French people for the pur- 
pose of enlisting the diplomatic and eventually the military 
co-operation of Tsardom against future Teuton aggression. 
It was this odd alliance between the Republic, as it 
really was, and the Tsardom, as it seemed to be, that so long 
maintained the mouldering system of territorial equilibrium. 
In truth there was no longer any real equilibrium. For 
the strength of the Teutons was real. It lies in their number, 
their compactness, their ant-like sense of collectivity, their 
organizing power, and their supple political régime which 
enables the state to command the services of all its men of 
talent and experience. 

The political and military weight of the Tsardom, on the 
other hand, was largely imaginary, being derived from pres- 
tige, from the classification as real of its merely potential 
resources, and from the gratuitous assumption of its capacity 
to use them. And it was exaggerated not only by the Rus- 
sians themselves but also by their friends and covert enemies. 
The only sound judgment I ever heard passed on the matter 
by a Russian fell from the lips of the late Count Witte, who 
told me in confidence that one reason for his constant fear 
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of an armed conflict was his certitude that it would burst the 
bubble of his country’s prestige and precipitate a national 
‘atastrophe. He at least saw clear and far. Foreign esti- 
mates based upon those of Russia left out of account the 
faulty social system, the rottenness of the administration, 
the low cultural level of the Slav population, their indiffer- 
ence to the interests of the motley community, the loose 
links that held together mutually hostile nationalities and 
religions, the strong German influences at work in the 
country, and the powerful corrosives which were fast de- 
stroying the fibres of the state organism. My continuous 
efforts from 1884 to 1906 to draw attention to these symp- 
toms of decay were deprecated by British and French states- 
men. 

Witte’s apprehensions were realized sooner than he ex- 
pected: the first war destroyed the prestige of the Tsardom, 
the present campaign has annihilated not only the tsarist 
state but the Russian Empire as well. Since then German 
diplomacy, ever ready to fructify opportunity, has done 
much more—it has transformed its ex-enemies into coad- 
jutors. The Tsardom, now shrunk to its dimensions of the 
year 1530, with four centuries of toil wiped out, cannot hope 
to rise again to the position it occupied before March, 1917. 
In the territorial system an enormous void was suddenly 
felt. And if the consolidation of Germany by Bismarck as 
the world’s greatest military power made Russia’s aid indis- 
pensable to the European equilibrium, similarly the collapse 
of Russia rendered the entry of the United States into the 
war necessary not only for the Allies’ victory but even for 
the further prosecution of their military effort. America’s 
co-operation has been worthy of the great Republic. It has 
no parallel in history for disinterestedness of motive or 
magnitude of effort. In some respects it borders on the 
miraculous. It-is not to be wondered at that the Allied 
nations should regard the people of the United States as the 
saviors of civilization. 
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But, scanning closely the elements of the general problem 
as they present themselves to-day, one cannot shake off the 
impression that however decisive the effect of America’s 
contribution may one day become, Germany’s ambition is 
meanwhile well on the way to attainment. The European 
system is dead, and we have as yet no satisfactory substitute 
to set in its place, whereas the Teutons are steadily building 
up theirs. It is beyond our power to raise Russia from the 
dead and give her back the Ukraine, Poland, Finland, the 
Baltic and Transcaucasian provinces, and to enable her to 
prop up that system as she did after her alliance with France. 
Germany can never again be split up into petty states or 
restricted to a subordinate réle in the evolution of the 
world. 

As the most numerous, united, enterprising, and adaptable 
race in Europe, the Teutons are sure to play a momentous 
part in the world’s history. No one can hinder that. The 
point open to question is whether they can be kept from 
assuming the overlordship of the world for which, in their 
overweening estimate of their own capacity, they fancy 
themselves amply qualified. Are they to take over the 
destinies of mankind on behalf of its alleged highest racial 
type, and not only allot to each community its functions in 
the great international organism but also, by arbitrarily 
seizing and distributing raw materials and foodstuffs, regu- 
late its numerical strength and its rate of growth or decay? 
During the earlier phases of this campaign, when rare oppor- 
tunities and potential resources appeared to place decisive 
victory well within the Allies’ reach, the answer to this last 
question would have been in the negative. But four years 
of missed opportunities and imperfectly utilized men and 
materials warrant the view that much more depends upon 
good leadership than is commonly supposed, and forbid one 
to commit oneself to any forecast without first ascertaining 
how the Allied nations are off for leaders as compared with 
their enemies. As for the territorial problem, one can 
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readily survey that at once in all its ramifications. What is 
more difficult is to take to heart the lesson it conveys. 
Westerns must first purge their eyes with euphrasy and rue, 
and get rid of the mist that dims their vision. 

Germany’s plans for the future, capable of compression 
and expansion, at first struck the political pundits of the 
West as the wildest of illusions. A Central Europe stretch- 
ing from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf; a league of nations 
which would establish peace in the Balkans, make the Bul- 
gar, the Turk, the Rumanian, and the Greek forget their 
quarrels and work in harmony, and, while raising economic 
barriers against the Western dissenters, would effectually 
hinder these from retaliating—all this seemed the dream of 
a disordered mind. But it wears a different aspect now that 
a row of semi-independent states—including Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Muscovy, the Ukraine, the Crimea, the Caucasus, 
north-eastern Russia, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria—await 
the final peace treaty, which will decide whether they are to 
receive their full independence or become the vassals of the 
war lord of Potsdam. 

Germany is already in possession of all the territory she 
needs for the task she set herself, and she has a good deal 
over for the purpose of barter at the peace conference. If 
she can contrive to keep what she has taken in the East, 
the Teutonization of Europe will drop to the level of a ques- 
tion of time, and the period requisite for its completion will 
be relatively brief. In that case, she would be confronted 
on the Continent only by a weak France and a weaker Italy, 
whereas all the semi-sovereign states like the Ukraine, Fin- 
land, Poland, and Rumania would be cajoled or constrained 
to hitch their wagons to the German chariot. A future 
European war, if one were still possible, would draw them 
all in as Germany’s tributaries. This, roughly speaking, is 
the danger which the four years’ struggle has not dispelled. 

One is compelled to add that no military victory of the 
Allies will change this materially unless it be supplemented 
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by the establishment of some new comprehensive inter- 
national structure which shall effectually eliminate all future 
attempts at hegemony on the part of the German people. 
Of such arrangements there are but two capable of realiza- 
tion: a return to the balance of power or the execution of 
President Wilson’s plan of a League of Nations. The latter, 
once firmly rooted, is not only the more attractive and hu- 
mane of the two but also by far the more viable. 

Thus between Germany’s aim and achievement the once 
wide chasm has come dangerously near filling up. Entente 
leaders are beginning to perceive that the Teuton conception 
is grandiose in its object, exclusively national in its main- 
spring, and iniquitous in its methods. Underlying the 
motives we discern a lofty contempt for foreign races such 
as was entertained by the ancient Greeks, Romans, Egyp- 
tians, and traced the line of cleavage between the progressive 
peoples of the old world and the “barbarians.” And the 
new ordering involves not only the recognition but the con- 
secration of inequality as a condition of the well-being and 
stability of communities, national and international—an 
inequality softened in the Fatherland by the opening of all 
offices to talent but, apart from this mitigation, frankly 
acknowledged and steadfastly upheld. To the strong be- 
long the prizes but among the kinds of strength appreciated 
and sought after, intellect ranks first. In a word, Germany 
is striving to knead and transform the whole world. Is 
this plan to be also relegated to the limbo of illusions? Is 
human kind ripe for an all-embracing federation? 

President Wilson’s object is also world-wide in its scope. 
Filled with the idea of the interdependence of peoples and 
animated by a passion for justice and law, he would fain 
apply the science of human happiness to the realization of 
the concrete conditions in which alone an organic society of 
nations can be established on a firm basis and maintained 
in healthy vigor. His remedy for wars, which are generally 
caused by the few and loathed by the many, is equality 
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among the inhabitants of every state and likewise among 
the states themselves. 

Thus the Kaiser and the President both purpose substi- 
tuting a league of pacific nations for the territorial system of 
pugnacious units which obtained hitherto. But as the 
schoolmen were wont to put it, “quando duo faciunt idem 
non est idem’’—when two persons set about the same thing 
it is not the same thing. The world federation in one case 
would be German and autocratic, the embodiment of force 
and privilege, a source of injustice and oppression, the 
apotheosis of a super-nation and a super-race; and in the 
other it would be a voluntary federation of equal democratic 
states for the purpose of facilitating the moral and material 
progress of each and all by dislodging the most formidable 
obstacles to cultural advance, and in particular, by abolish- 
ing war. Do these schemes take their rise in illusions? 


Germany and America would seem to be as yet the only 


two states that believe in thoroughness in reconstruction 
and have plans that comprehend all the nations of the world. 
The other powers, if the utterances of their representatives 
be an indication, are for a series of petty territorial expedi- 
ents, which may aptly be characterized as the merest patch- 
work. And their projects are continually in flux, what was 
a dogma yesterday becoming a heresy to-day. The dis- 
ruption of the Hapsburg monarchy and the deposition of the 
Hohenzollerns were for long central aims of the Entente, 
and then all at once it suddenly promoted Austria to be the 
guide and head of the future Central European confederation 
and recognized the qualifications of the chief of the House of 
Hohenzollern to treat with the Allies. Oscillations of aim, 
seemingly arbitrary and proclaimed in this abrupt fashion, 
must have a baleful effect on the nations whose trust is 
indispensable to success. 

At the outset the Entente leaders favored the old doc- 
trine that within certain undefined limits the military power 
to seize conferred the moral right to keep; and they operated 
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with annexations, disannexations, strategic frontiers, poli- 
tical guarantees, economic barriers, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Syria, the German colonies, a province of Prussia, and much 
else. Later they adopted the more respectable principle of 
nationality and the rights of the weaker peoples to rough- 
hew their own destinies without let or hindrance from with- 
out. But in consequence of the special strategic, imperial- 
istic, and sentimental aspirations of individual units of the 
coalition, the principle had to be twisted, limited, and inter- 
preted before receiving the adhesion of all. When it 
emerged from the process, it was as hybrid as a theological 
definition in the Middle Ages. Since then Russia has 
dropped out of the ranks, leaving Constantinople unclaimed; 
Italy has become reconciled to Jugo-slavia; and the map 
of the world as drawn by the Boanerges of the Allies has lost 
many of its more striking alterations. 

Yet notwithstanding the moderating wave which has 
rolled over the Entente nations since March, 1917, their 
war aims lack definiteness to-day. Are they territorial, 
nationalist, or purely moral? Does Japan see eye to eye 
with the United States, does Serbia agree with Italy, and is 
Great Britain of one mind with all her partners? If not, if 
the Allies themselves are unbelievers, how will they fare as 
apostles? In this sphere as in the military, the Teutons have 
long had the advantage over the Allies of settled aims and 
co-ordination of efforts. It is true that they too have modi- 
fied their objects, the Reichstag disagreeing now with the 
government, now with itself, but only in rhythm with the 
ebb and flow of war. The Teutons hold that right goes with 
power, morality being subordinate to patriotism and 
Deutschland iiber Alles. The Allies stigmatize this morality 
as degrading and rightly point to the justice of their own 
cause. But if an unfriendly critic were to insist on the 
synchronism between the changes of our aims and the fluc- 
tuations of the fortune of war, we should be embarrassed to 
devise a completely satisfactory answer, rebutting the charge 
implied. 
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The obvious explanation of these incongruities is the 
lack of likemindedness among the Allied governments. 
The governments of the European states are so accustomed 
to the system of balances and to the ever-present danger of 


war, which is its necessary outcome, that they can hardly 
abstract themselves from it sufficiently to think in millennial 
terms of a society of equal and pacific nations. The cham- 
pions of a peace-keeping world-state, on the other hand, are 
so familiar with peaceful rivalry which, however sharp, ob- 
serves the law, employs arbitration, and traces lines of 
cleavage which have nothing to do with the forcible occu- 
pation of territory, that they can hardly grasp the workings 
of the European mind and are therefore often astray in their 
estimates of what is feasible in Europe. 

Take Great Britain’s interest in the maintenance of the 
balance of power as an instance. It was based upon such a 
distribution of strategic advantages, military and naval 
forces, and economic resources among the various states, to 
the end that none of these could wage a war to upset the 
arrangement without a grounded fear that it would lose 
more than it could gain by the most probable upshot of the 
contest. Now, for ages the perpetuation of this system has 
been the alpha and omega of Great Britain’s policy in peace 
and war. This aim has been so ingrained in the nation 
that it has become a political instinct. Can it be eradicated 
over-night? Is it possible to inspire the British people 
with confidence in a new arrangement which would place 
its existence at the mercy of Germany’s good faith? Is not 
the hope that this attempt will prove successful an illusion 
and a dangerous one if it should deprive the coalition of the 
military help of Japan? 

It is to be feared that the generous apostles of the new 
ordering of human affairs take too little thought of the depth 
and solidity of the interests and prejudices which are bound 
up with the old dispensation, of the vis inertiae of national 
and racial movements. And yet it is the psychological 
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currents of the interested nations which generate the force 
of their opposition against the proposed innovation. To 
alter the direction in which these currents are set is no easy 
task. Universal honor is therefore due to President Wilson 
for his high-spirited endeavors to effect it, to extend the 
limits that circumscribe human progress, and to bring inter- 
national relations into harmony with common morality. 
The mere attempt is inspiriting and will undoubtedly have 
a beneficial effect. But the expectation of immediate suc- 
cess is, I venture to think, an illusion. 

A society of nations, such as Mr. Wilson conceives, pre- 
supposes the whole-hearted consent and co-operation of 
each of the principal members and in especial of the Central 
Empires. Cordial agreement is the pith of the matter. 
This would imply on Germany’s part sacrifices of an heroic 
order, sacrifices not merely of individual or party ambitions 
and aims, but of a high racial mission accepted in good 
faith and believed to be feasible. Faith in this destiny is 
deep-rooted in the soul of the nation so that neither itself 
nor its chiefs, who are but trustees, could renounce it delib- 
erately. To suppose that the Teutons can be induced to 
make the renunciation is as nafve as it was before August, 
1914, to assume that they would veto a declaration of war. 
And if they held aloof, the society of nations would be as far 
from realization as it was a century ago. The only other 
way of bringing them into the fold is by sheer compulsion. 
In other words, a military victory followed by the dissolu- 
tion of the Central Empires into their ethnic elements, the 
creation of a strong Poland, and the judicious redistribution 
of raw materials which are the nerve of latter-day warfare, 
would seem to be the only road that leads towards the goal. 
In this there is no illusion. 

In any hypothesis, a decisive military victory is a condi- 
tion without which even the most modest of the Allies’ aims 
cannot be realized. It therefore behooves their leaders to 
move every available lever to defeat the enemy in the field. 
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To throw away any serious chance, to dispense with any 
help calculated to bring about or hasten this consummation 
for fear it might subsequently retard the establishment of 
the new ordering of things, would be to barter the substance 
for the shadow. 

At the present moment the Allies are passing through a 
terrific ordeal which warrants the keenest anxiety. Its 
origin is the defection of Russia, which permits the Germans 
to withdraw numerous divisions formerly in the East and 
to hurl them against the Franco-British front. The only 
way of countering this is to create a centre of resistance in 
Russia, which would absorb some of the German forces 
now deployed in the West. It is currently believed in 
France, Italy, and to some extent in England, that an em- 
bryonic eastern front could be formed by a powerful Japa- 
nese expedition in Siberia. Is this also an illusion? 

The scheme has been propounded, studied, and discussed. 
Not only the press of the belligerent countries but also the 
Allied governments debated the question. Messieurs 
Clemenceau and Pichon are eager advocates of Japan’s in- 
tervention. For a time the conviction was widespread that 
the preliminaries had been arranged and that Nippon would 
land a sufficient number of troops in Vladivostok and, with 
the help of Russian volunteers, form a strong army, which 
would push on to Irkutsk with a view to harassing the Ger- 
mans and easing the Franco-British front in the West. 
Viscount Motono, with whom I have long been acquainted, 
and whom I regard as the greatest of living statesmen, has 
declared in a speech before the Upper House in Tokio that 
if the tranquillity of the Far East were endangered, Japan 
would be obliged to have recourse to measures of self- 
protection. That condition is already fulfilled, but Japan 
has made no sign. The explanation of this quiescence must 
to some extent, at least, be sought in the scruples of those 
other Allies who desire to remain faithful to principles and 
to keep the ground clear for the new politico-social fabric 
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after the war is over. If armed Japanese forces entered 
Russia, without the consent of the nation, how, it is asked, 
could the Allies continue to preach the gospel of self-deter- 
mination? Moreover, Japan is not an adherent of the polit- 
ical church which professes the principle of peace without 
annexations or indemnities, nor is she a believer in the 
speedy advent of the society of nations. Why, then, 
should she be allowed to invade the territory of Russia who 
is both? For the sake of the new dispensation, it seems 
worth while to dispense with Japan’s military aid, running 
the risks and undergoing the strain of the present offensive. 
What if this too were an illusion? 

With the details of this contentious and complex question 
I am not now concerned. I have to do only with the broad 
facts and the general principles involved. It is notorious 
that among the European Allies—especially in France 
there is a large body of opinion opposed to these self-denying 
limitations. Who, it is asked, authorized the Bolsheviks to 
speak in Russia’s name while denying the right of men like 
Rodzianko, Milukov, Kornilov to be heard? If the Allied 
governments refuse to accredit ambassadors to Lenine and 
Trotzky on the ground that these men do not represent 
Russia, can they consistently recognize them as Russia’s 
spokesmen when they forbid the Japanese to land troops on 
Russian territory? And when the ex-ministers of the cabi- 
nets of Lvov and Kerensky, speaking in Russia’s name, in- 
vite the aid of the Japanese, on what rational ground is the 
principle underlying their invitation to be stigmatized as 
anti-Russian? The criticism implied in these plain ques- 
tions is doubtless well grounded. Consistency is one of 
several important characteristics in which the policy of the 
Allies has from the first been wanting. Who, for instance, 
can satisfactorily explain why the United States is not yet 
at war with Turkey and Bulgaria? 

The problem of Japan’s intervention is interwoven with a 
number of others which are supposed to affect the success of 
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the after-war projects. Japan’s policy is consistent, intel- 
ligible, and realistic, and may be formulated as the consoli- 
dation of her own influence in the Far East to the exclusion of 
any other. Political influence, not territorial aggrandize- 
ment, is its main object. Of it I can speak with first-hand 
knowledge, and I begin by qualifying its methods as straight- 
forward and its representatives as veracious and loyal. All 
the arrangements come to between Japan and Russia since 
the war of 1904—5 were inspired by this aim. In the summer 
of 1916 a secret treaty was concluded by which both em- 
pires undertook to resist with all their military and naval 
forces any power which should attempt to establish a politi- 
cal hegemony in the Far East. At that time Russia dan- 
gled before Japan the right of settling in Eastern Siberia 
without limitations. A section of the East Chinese Railway 
between the Sungari and Kwantshengtse was also promised 
to Japan, and it is natural that the statesmen of Tokio 
should desire to harvest all the advantages, actual and po- 
tential, which this accord with Russia guaranteed them. 
This work of realization, however, which Japan is in a 
position to achieve whether her allies approve or disapprove, 
would, it is thought, militate against that of the society of 
nations, and for that reason it must be discouraged. 

Politics is the art of the feasible, and the most useful 
qualifications in its adepts are suppleness and a sense of 
the real. In the leading statesmen of the Entente neither of 
these characteristics predominates. It was this defect that 
led them to barter their splendid opportunities in Turkey, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, and elsewhere for the merest 
maudlin claptrap, and the same defect is responsible for 
their shilly-shallying to-day. Whether the French are 
right in affirming that a golden opportunity is now being 
thrown away in the Far East, I leave others to decide, but 
I have no hestitation in saying that unless the Allies’ leaders 
infuse a stronger dose of realism into their policy, they will 
end as they began the war in illusion and disappointment. 
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ITALY PAST AND PRESENT 


Italy, Mediaeval and Modern, A History, by E. M. Jamison, C. M. 
Ady, K. D. Vernon, and C. Sanford Terry, The Clarendon Press, 
Ozford, $2.90. Greater Italy, by William Kay Wallace, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $2.50. 1917. 


The first of these books is a brie! istory of Italy from the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the West »wn to the year 1915. The 
preface states, “It is the hope of the writers and the editor that 
this book may do something to encourage and direct its readers 
in studying the life-history of the Italian people, with whom our 
ancestors have been linked for centuries by ties of intellectual and 
spiritual sympathy, and with whom we are to-day united in de- 
fending the liberties of Europe.” This “life-history” is essentially 
political, and these four scholars have packed as much information 
concerning wars, princes, diplomacy, and territorial changes into 
five hundred pages as the customs of English prose will allow. 
They have been eminently successful; the book overflows with 
facts. Nobody would believe that so many could be crammed 
into such a narrow compass. 

The method (that carries on the honorable traditions of the 
analysts) of creating effects by a great assemblage of facts, is pur- 
sued almost all through the book. It displays the minute and 
accurate knowledge of the several collaborators; but its effect is to 
make the book more interesting to a reader who is already ac- 
quainted with Italian history than to the new-comer. A novice 
usually likes the historian of fifteen centuries to paint with a large 
brush; he likes to get the picture of a period, a movement, an 
episode, in bold outline, and with broad treatment, with masses 
of light and shadow, so that the centuries stand out in all their 
modelling. But these scholars write as if they were at work on a 
Dutch interior. 

The novice is bewildered by the multiplicity of facts, even when 
they are united by comforting phrases such as “in consequence,’’ 
“it followed,” and “the inevitable result was”; and the dabbler 
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in history cannot clearly see the forest because of the trees. Be- 
sides, one may doubt whether the authors have chosen the right 
axis on which to revolve their history. Is Italian political unity 
the great achievement of Italy? May it not be, unless we wear 
Anglican spectacles, that the ecclesiastical dominion which Italy 
has asserted over a large part of the whole world is more important 
still? Or, again, has not Italy’s influence upon aesthetic valua- 
tions, and through them upon art, religion, and social life, also 
been of greater, importance? Or, even if we accept the constitu- 
tion of Italian unity as Italy’s supreme feat, did not Dante play a 
greater part in bringing it about than either Mazzini or Cavour? 

Is the “life-history” of any country made up of kings, princes, 
diplomacy, wars, and territorial changes? No doubt these col- 
laborating scholars know best. But even supposing that their 
method is right, and that they have chosen the things of real im- 
portance in the achievements of Italy, nevertheless there are some 
little points that would appear to be open to criticism. To say 
that Frederick Barbarossa “failed to improve his fortunes on the 
field of Legnano,”’ hardly gives the ignorant reader the notion 
that he suffered a decisive defeat. To say of the Franciscan vows, 
“Tt is, no doubt, true that had the gospel of absolute poverty and 
mendicancy been adopted by all the world, the whole economic 
structure would have collapsed,” is a good deal like saying that if 
the vow of chastity had been adopted by the whole world, the 
human race would have come to an end. St. Francis never for a 
moment intended the whole world to adopt any of his three vows. 
The favorable emphasis laid upon Frederick the Second savors 
of the orthodox Protestant tradition that any opponent of the 
Papacy must be in the right, and the more violent and furious the 
opponent, the greater the reasonableness and justice of his antag- 
onism. It is said that no man who did not actually practise a 
trade, was admitted to a guild. How about Dante? Was it not 
rather the miscalculations than the selfishness of Venice that 
brought about her fall in 1509? Was the decade 1500-1510 the 
supreme moment in Venetian art? Did the great Venetian artists 
rise to their greatest heights in the representation of nature? 
And in this “life-history” where do the serfs, the laborers, the 
farmers, the artisans, even the merchants and bankers come in? 
Boiardo is not mentioned among the poets of the Renaissance, nor 
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Carducci among those of the nineteenth century, nor d’Annunzio; 
Verocchio is not mentioned among the artists, nor Cimarosa, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, or Verdi among the musicians. The 
Divine Comedy, the greatest individual achievement of any Ital- 
ian, is mentioned only incidentally; Boccaccio, who with Dante 
and Petrarch made Tuscan the national language, is barely re- 
ferred to, and then as a “prophet of humanism.” In the bibliog- 
raphy, William Roscoe Thayer’s “Life of Cavour” and ‘The 
Dawn of Italian Independence” are not mentioned. 

These are captious criticisms, provoked by the words “life-his- 
tory” and the reference to “intellectual and spiritual sympathies” 
and must not deter a reader who likes to watch processions of 
facts march down page after page, in serried ranks, from reading 
this book, which is, in its way, remarkably well done. 

Mr. Wallace’s book opens with a brief account of the political 
union of Italy from the year 1859 to 1870; it then narrates the 
political events that fill the forty-five years of national life since 
that time. Incidentally there are chapters on the economic 
development of the kingdom, and of the relations between the 
government and the Papacy. 

Much more attention is given to external politics than to do- 
mestic affairs. This is,no doubt, because readers to-day are mainly 
concerned with the relations between Italy and the other Euro- 
pean powers. The domestic affairs of Italy, however, are well 
worth serious study. The difficulties in the way of the government 
have been great; there has been the antagonism between the great 
historic church (whose ecclesiastical empire, spread all over the 
world, is Italy’s chief glory) and the new nation; there has been 
the antagonism between the industrial north, with its conception 
of what the tariff should be, and the agricultural south, with its 
quite different ideas about the tariff; there has been the ancient 
rivalry between the local divisions of Italy, which for centuries had 
constituted hostile states; there has been the rapid growth of 
Socialism, due in the main to the poverty of the country. These 
matters have been treated slightly, and not very satisfactorily; what 
there is about them reads like the superficial letters of a journalist. 

In external politics there have been three matters of the highest 
importance; the Triple Alliance, the war in Tripoli, and Italy’s 
share in the present war. 
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The Triple Alliance strikes the American reader as an anomaly; 
he does not wholly understand the union between a Latin country 
and two Teutonic countries, one of which was for centuries Italy’s 
enemy and oppressor. But the Triple Alliance came about natu- 
rally enough. For centuries before Austria had become the op- 
pressor of Italy, the German-speaking countries and Italy had 
been fellow members of the Holy Roman Empire. This union, 
odd enough to anyone who has not studied its history, is the great- 
est political tradition in Europe. In the second place, though 
Napoleon the Third had helped Piedmont in 1859, and had con- 
tributed Lombardy to the beginnings of United Italy, neverthe- 
less France had hindered the progress of that unity by upholding 
the temporal power of the Popes. The additions of Venice and of 
Rome were both due to the action of Prussia. In the third place, 
France, just as Italy was reaching out her hands to lay hold of 
Tunis, had rushed in and grabbed it for herself; and, in various 
ways, it appeared to Italy that France was playing the prepo- 
tente, and that unless the Italian government was willing to yield 
to bullying, it must make friends elsewhere. But, most of all, 
under the far-sighted guidance of Prussian statesmen, Germany 
had contributed both capital and the aid of trained men of business 
to the development of Italian industry and trade. Much of this 
stimulus to Italian industry was due to the Banca Commerciale; 
and Mr. Wallace dwells upon this but he does not explain clearly 
how or why the Banca remained so completely Prussian an influ- 
ence. Indeed, all the causes that diverted Italy, a democratic 
country, from her natural affiliations with France and England 
and forced her into the arms of Germany, are set forth by Mr. 
Wallace in too happy-go-lucky a way. 

As to the war in Tripoli he is even less successful. He leaves 
the reader with the impression that Italy hoisted the Jolly Roger 
and boarded the coveted prize. But Italy had justifications that, 
while readily appreciated by persons familiar with European 
history, are not understood by Americans. First, we must re- 
member that the good old plan, 

That he shall take that hath the power, 

And he shall keep that can, 
has always prevailed in European diplomacy, and that the doc- 
trine is still the pole-star of Prussian foreign politics. The new 
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era, under which each country shall decide its own destiny, will 
not begin until the close of this war. Second, by almost universal 
consent there is a white man’s burden; even slight acquaintance 
with backward races shows that some tribes will practise great 
cruelty towards others, and that the chiefs will tyrannize over 
their fellows. ‘The white man must make Africa as well as Europe 
safe for democracy. Besides, the American reader must remem- 
ber the continuity of history. Christendom has always been 
fighting Islam; over a thousand years ago the Mohammedans 
established their rule in various parts of Europe and Africa, and 
ever since then Europe has been fighting to beat back an alien 
and inferior civilization. In Sicily, in Spain, or in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the struggle has been almost continuous. The ejection 
of Turkey from Tripoli was one step towards the necessary end 
of rescuing all subject peoples, Egyptians, Bulgars, Syrians, Ar- 
menians, and others, from the Sublime Porte’s baneful rule. 

The matter of most interest in the book is the gradual loosening 
of the tentacles that held Italy to the Teutonic nations, and the 
substitution of an alliance with Great Britain and France. This 
loosening and casting-off is a reverse process, and can be fully 
understood only by following the long sequence of historical 
causes that gave the tentacles their hold. Mr. Wallace’s explana- 
tion is barely more than a statement of what happened on the 
surface. The part he ascribes to d’Annunzio is interesting. 
Without raising any question of d’Annunzio’s patriotic feelings, it 
is interesting to remember that France, twenty years ago, took 
pains to win his active sympathy. He had just leapt into Euro- 
pean fame with his “‘I] Trionfo della Morte.”” That (to Americans 
malodorous) romance was published in a French translation in 
““La Revue des Deux Mondes”’; and Melchior de Vogiié, a very 
distinguished man of letters, wrote a highly enthusiastic eulogy of 
its author, hailing him as the rising genius of the Latin race. It 
was believed at the time that Vogiié was not unmindful of inter- 
national issues. 

Mr. Wallace’s book, though it hardly,deserves much commenda- 
tion, will help most readers to a more definite knowledge of Italy’s 
course of conduct and her reasons for that conduct; but it is only 
fair to Italy to remember that a much better brief for her might 
easily be written. 

H. D. Sepewicx. 


Boston. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND 


Life of John Wilkes, by Horace Bleackley, John Lane Co., 
$5.00. The Town Laborer, by J. L. and B. Hammond, Long- 
mans, Green Co., $3.50. The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, 
by J. A. Hobson, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli, by W. F. Moneypeny and G. E. Buckle, Vols. III and 
IV, $3.25 each; Life of Sir Charles Dilke, by S. L. Gwynn and 
G. M. Tuckwell, 2 vols., $10.50; Recollections, by John Vis- 
count Morley, 2 vols., $7.50; The Macmillan Co. New York. 
1914-1917. 


A little more than a hundred years ago there appeared a “ His- 
tory of England from the Accession of George the Third to the 
Conclusion of Peace in 1783,” from the pen of a certain London 
barrister, John Adolphus. Nearly forty years after these earlier 
volumes were published the author took up the task again, and at 
the same time that England was reading Macaulay and Carlyle 
there was issued the entire work which covered the whole reign of 
George the Third. This history had one enormous advantage 
over its relatively plebeian rivals. There was prefixed to it a 
statement that it had received the highest approbation of the most 
exalted personages in state and society—a statement whose truth 
and importance were attested by a subjoined list of subscribers, 
headed by the Queen herself, and including perhaps the most 
imposing list of patrons ever accorded to such a work. 

That approbation was justified. Never in English historical 
writing has there appeared a history of such scope and importance 
which was so absolutely devoid of offense to the class and genera- 
tion for which it was written. It is clear, accurate, cautious, dull, 
industrious, and pretentious. It has, in brief, every quality which 
appeals to those in authority and leads to preferment and profit 
from their hands. The author had his reward. Upon the issue 
of the earlier volumes, that model of mediocrity, Addington, gave 
him place and pension, especially pension; and by virtue of the 
talents which commended him to those in high place, and what- 
ever ability he possessed as a lawyer, Adolphus attained practice, 
a position, and a competence. His whole career is thus a model 
for the young. Unfortunately there is one blot upon an otherwise 
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conspicuous success, though, fortunately, this copy-book hero did 
not live to appreciate it—perhaps, however long he had lived, he 
would never have appreciated it. No one now reads Adolphus’s 
“History of England”’; nor, apart from those especially interested 
in such matters, have many persons ever heard of that once 
popular but unentertaining work. On the other hand, the names 
of Macaulay and Carlyle are still tolerably familiar, and their 
books are still reprinted, and presumably read. 

I am moved to these reflections by a rather curious concurrence 
of circumstances. As I took the copy of Bleackley’s “Life of 
John Wilkes” which, with its companion volumes, is the occasion 
of this review, and looked about for an appropriate place to set it 
on my book shelves, my eye fell upon five slender volumes which 
compose the “Life and Letters of John Wilkes” issued by Almon 
in 1802. By their side stood Adolphus’s “ History of England” — 
and on the inside of each volume of the Wilkes biography was the 
armorial book-plate of John Adolphus! And I was moved to 
reflect upon the gulf that yawns between the decorous conformity, 
the complacent conservatism of the worthy Adolphus, and the 
wholly alien spirit which informs the books whose titles stand at 
the head of this review. I was moved to two other considerations. 
The one was the contrast afforded by the view of Wilkes and of 
the later eighteenth century contained in the earlier history, and 
that revealed in these recent works. The other was the reflection 
that if one wishes to know how far the world has moved in the 
last hundred years he has only to compare the labors of Adolphus 
with those of Bleackley and the Hammonds, of Hobson, and, 
perhaps above all, with those of Morley and the biographers of 
Disraeli and Dilke. To the more radical among us it sometimes 
seems that we are advancing towards our unknown goal but 
slowly if at all. To the conservative—if there are any of that 
race left, in the old sense—it must appear upon such a comparison 
that we have not only advanced but that we are rather more than 
half way over the brink of whatever precipice has been picked 
out by the radicals as a proper and convenient place to wreck the 
machine. . 

There is scarcely any conceivable process by which one can 
better appreciate this situation than by considering the probable 
reaction of recent social and political tendencies, as exhibited in 
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these later volumes upon the minds of those for whom Adolphus 
wrote. To Adolphus, John Wilkes was the “desperate author”’ of 
‘“‘insupportable insults” to crown and government. To Bleackley 
he is, indeed, a good deal of a demagogue and a good deal more 
of a profligate. Yet Wilkes’s latest biographer does not hesitate 
to call his hero a great champion of English freedom and even a 
great man. To Adolphus, Wilkes’s supporters were a “furious 
mob,” whose favorite occupation—not to say amusement—was 
the defiance of constituted authority. Of their attitude one 
instance may suffice. When the sheriffs “assembled to do their 
duty” by arresting Wilkes for his attacks on the government, they 
were insulted with filth and stones. Alderman Harley’s chariot 
window was broken by “a billet of wood plucked from the fire 
and thrown at his person.” Adolphus is compelled, however 
reluctantly, to conclude from this not only that the London mob 
did not approve of the government’s procedure, but that their 
actions gave evidence of “premeditated violence” —a reflection 
which might conceivably have occurred to an even duller mind 
than his, and does, in fact, seem actually to have presented itself 
to the sheriffs and aldermen in question. This gives point to 
Burke’s observation made about this time that “when popular 
discontents have been very prevalent it may well be affirmed and 
supported that there has been generally something found amiss in 
the constitution or in the conduct of government. The people 
have no interest in disorder.” 

To Adolphus, men rioted in England “under pretense that they 
were reduced to a state of famine”; Ireland was no less disturbed 
by “outrages of the lower class,” and English Dissenters put forth 
“partial and exaggerated statements of their grievances.”” In 
America the demagogues pursued their “thinly disguised design 
for independency”; chose “a man of good education, respectable 
character and abilities, and large fortune’—George Washington 
—as their leader, and so proceeded to achieve their traitorous 
ambition. To a mind fairly free from prejudice it -vould appear 
at this distance that, judging from the fact that men from White- 
hall to Virginia opposed the government of George the Third on 
such widely various grounds, all was not well with the British 
Empire as represented by its administration. Such a reflection 
does not seem to have penetrated far into the consciousness of 
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the court historian. To him such manifestations against the 
established order of the universe apparently argue not for the 
inefficiency and wrong-headedness of the governing classes but 
for the congenital ingratitude and original sin of the protesting 
masses. 

This unreasonable discontent with a social and political order 
which afforded such satisfaction to the ruling classes, for whom it 
had evidently been especially designed by a Providence so obvi- 
ously gratified and appreciative of their admirable qualities, 
appears, however, in a very different light to Lord Morley and the 
Hammonds. To the former, as to the greatest voices of the gen- 
eration which he links with our own, these disturbances were but 
symptoms of the “gross and stupid wrongs, social and legal, from 
which these men suffered.” To the Hammonds they were the 
inevitable outcome of the “discipline” of industrialism inflicted 
upon the lower and weaker classes by those in authority. Even 
to Disraeli there were, in his famous phrase, “two nations” in 
England, one with, the other without, all those powers, privileges, 
and possessions which go to make life endurable. 

And it is in the pages of such books as these whose titles head 
this review that we can see the tremendous change which has come 
over the world in the past hundred and fifty years. It is there 
that we can see, as well, how and why things have changed. As 
one goes through the long story of oppression and misery which 
darkened the earlier years of the industrial revolution depicted 
by the Hammonds; as he considers the career of Wilkes, then of 
Disraeli, and finally of Morley and of Dilke; as he studies the 
growth of capitalism with Hobson, and the development of 
popular government in them all, he must realize that not since 
the Renaissance and the Reformation has Europe witnessed 
such a transformation as that of which we are a product and a 
part. That change is not merely economic, though industry has 
been the ground-tone of the whole composition. It is not wholly 
political, though, as Morley observes, it is inevitable that this 
“deep conflict of theory, idea, social aim, should come to a head 
in politics.” It is not so much intellectual or theological, though 
it contains both elements. It is a change in mental habit and 
attitude among individuals and classes, and, apart from one 
element after another finding voice and vote in government, it 
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seems to partake largely of that factor of understanding and 
sympathy among different kinds of men from which arise the best 
expressions of common humanity. 

Perhaps the most interesting conclusion which Hobson draws 
from his study of nineteenth-century capitalism is that, industri- 
ally, England was a decadent nation before the war, and that the 
conclusion of the conflict will probably drive her, like the other 
nations, into the protective camp. That conclusion is not, per- 
haps, original with him nor particularly novel, but his array of 
facts is an illuminating commentary on the long political conflict 
portrayed in the biographies of Dilke and Morley and above all 
of Disraeli. It is particularly interesting in comparison with the 
chapters in the Hammond book on the mind and the conscience 
of the rich, and the conscience and defenses of the poor. For 
such a comparison reveals, as none other can, the contrast between 
what we may call, for want of a better word, the old and the new 
political economy, the one scientific, the other humanized, if not 
humanitarian. 

And a comparison of these two books with the political conflicts 
revealed in the three biographical and autobiographical studies is 
no less informing. It does not need Morley’s somewhat bitter 
reflection on the slipshod methods by which politicians approach 
and determine great questions of public policy to make one wonder 
if and when intellect will make its way into legislation as human- 
ity has made its way into economic science. Yet it is clearly 
apparent from these pages that there has been progress even here. 
Whatever relation there be between politicians and their profes- 
sion, whether, like Disraeli, they regard it as a game, or whether, 
like Morley, they regard it rather as a crusade, it is certain that 
the latter is right in his caustic reflection that neither permanent 
success nor real eminence comes from the habit of reckoning not 
the principles at stake but only the number of votes likely to be 
lost or gained by the espousal of this principle or that. 

I have had occasion to say that if one wishes to understand why 
there is war in the world he needs only to read six books, at most 
seven, written during the past twenty years by men eminent in 
German political or intellectual circles. It is possible to apply 
that phrase, somewhat altered, to the present volumes. If one 
wishes to understand the England of to-day it is scarcely necessary 
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to go outside the six books enumerated above. For in them 
resides, if not all the facts in the case, at least the root of the 
matter. Whatever the future, it is apparent from them that the 
mother of nations is set on a new course, that not she alone, but 
her people have changed; and that under whatever name you 
choose to classify the phenomena she has revealed in the past 
century—liberalism, Socialism, progress—the world which her 
sons will face on their return from the wars will, in nearly every 
respect that makes life worth while for the greater number of 
men, be very differert from that to which their ancestors returned 
from the overthrow of Napoleon. 

Yet it would be a peculiarly false and misleading conclusion that 
from such books as these could be expected only the barren satis- 
faction of philosophical reflections and economic truths. “The 
Histories of Times are the best ground for such discourse upon 
governments as Machiavelli handles,” says Bacon, in a passage 
here appositely quoted; “so Histories of Lives are the most proper 
for discourse on business, because they include all kinds of occa- 
sions and transactions both great and small. Nay, we may find 
a ground for discourse on business fitter than them both—for 
Letters have a closer and more lively representation of business 
than either annals or lives.” Such a sentiment may well serve as 
a motto for these volumes, each admirable in its kind, not only 
informing but peculiarly readable and—to use a word which the 
past generation of historians found anathema—interesting. For 
in them truth in her various guises and disguises provides us not 
only knowledge but that far higher gift of understanding of a 
development which, whatever the future may bring forth, must 
remain at once a lesson and an inspiration for all those who believe 
that in the growth of liberty and humanity rests the quality on 
which “the world’s best hopes depend.” For they embody both 
the spirit and the substance of that experimental, pragmatic form 
of political progress which is the characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament, in a form to which even the most casual 
reader cannot be wholly indifferent. And there is not one of 
them which cannot be read, not merely with profit but, what 
seems still more important to this generation, with pleasure. 

Witsur C. ABBOTT. 


Yale University. 
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JOHN FISKE, PHILOSOPHER AND HISTORIAN 


The Life and Letters of John Fiske, by John Spencer Clark, 2 
volumes, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 
$7.50, 1917. 


Few men of distinction in the world of letters have stood in 
greater need of the light which biography casts upon a person’s 
character, motives, and accomplishments than the subject of 
these volumes, whose untimely death in 1901, at the age of fifty- 
nine, cut short a noteworthy career in the full flush of its useful- 
ness. Though much in the public eye because of his lectures and 
publications, Fiske was in reality but little known as far as the 
intimate phases of his life and personality were concerned; for 
he was identified with no institution of learning, except for the 
five years of his librarianship at Harvard, worked largely in isola- 
tion both as philosopher and historian, and drew about himself no 
students or disciples to follow his guidance or perpetuate his views. 
In his day, he was the object of extravagant praise from those who 
listened to his lectures or read his books, and of almost equally 
extravagant criticism, particularly from the younger group of 
historical scholars, who resented the ease with which he acquired 
an historical reputation on the basis of other men’s work. To 
representatives of each of these classes Mr. Clark’s biography 
furnishes a welcome opportunity to reach a just and reasonable 
estimate. 

The story of Fiske’s life, as told in the first of these volumes 
which covers the period to 1874, when Fiske was thirty-two years 
old, is an amazing record of precocity. From boyhood Fiske 
devoured books with an eagerness and rapidity that seems almost 
incredible, and before he was out of his teens had developed 
powers of independent thought that were sweeping him away from 
the old religious moorings into the waters of Comtism and the 
evolutionary philosophy. During these years he manifested a 
maturity of comprehension and vigor of opinion, which, com- 
bined with a buoyant personality and rare charm of conversation, 
made him the friend of distinguished men, notably in England, 
many of whom were older and more famous than himself. These 
years were marked also by steady progress in philosophical interest 
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and purpose and culminated in the issue of the “Cosmic Philos- 
ophy”’ in 1874, the climax of his philosophical career. 

The second volume, which is taken up with the last twenty- 
seven years of his life, five spent as assistant librarian at Harvard 
and twenty-two as a writer of history, is quite different from the 
first, in that it is concerned more with the man and less with the 
history of contemporary thought. Mr. Clark is himself of a 
strongly philosophical cast of mind and is much more at home 
with the problems of Fiske’s earlier years than he is with those of 
the later period; and he evidently does not realize that historical 
thought and method, passed through almost as great a transforma- 
tion in the period after 1880 as did religious and philosophical 
thought in the years that preceded. His historiographical know]- 
edge is limited, if we may judge from occasional remarks, to the 
opinions expressed by Fiske himself; and his estimate of Fiske’s 
own writings is that of the public during Fiske’s own lifetime. 
Nowhere in this volume is to be found any discussion by the 
author of the contemporary movement in history, similar to that 
which he has given of the movement in religion and philosophy 
that took place twenty-five years before. 

Though Fiske does not stand high in the history of American 
philosophy as a man who has contributed new technical ideas and 
methods, he is viewed by present-day philosophers as one who 
gave the world a picture, the proportions of which were better 
judged than those of many a more highly theoretical head. His 
great service was in pointing out that the main outlines of evolu- 
tion, as laid down by Spencer, were not incompatible with a the- 
istic interpretation of human development or with human immor- 
tality. His influence was temporarily very great, but it is hardly 
felt to-day, because his methods were largely deductive and his 
conclusions often based on the always dangerous argument from 
analogy, and because, as a whole, his works contain few seminal 
ideas that may be deemed original with himself. His smaller 
philosophico-religious treatises, the “Destiny of Man” and the 
two Concord addresses on “Immortality”’ and “The Idea of 
God,” are still, however, classics in their way and have a deserved 
reading. 

There can be little doubt that Fiske turned from philosophy to 
history because the latter offered the better opportunity to make 
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a living. Before 1878 he had hardly written a word on history or 
shown any aptitude for historical studies. He was always the 
philosopher, seeking to apply his evolutionary ideas to the history 
of human thought and its manifestations, in whatever form they 
might disclose themselves. He read widely in historical subjects, 
just as he read widely in language, music, botany, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and mathematics, with no other apparent purpose 
, than to acquire working material wherewith to test his doctrines. 
He planned a philosophy of music, printed an essay on the evolu- 
tion of language, and dreamed of writing a history of the first five 
centuries of the Christian era and even of the religious develop- 
ment of man. To the end of his life he hoped to find time to 
rewrite parts of his ‘Cosmic Philosophy.” He never approached 
history as a subject in which he was interested for its own sake, 
and certain caustic remarks in his writings give reason to believe 
that historical investigation and criticism were not only foreign 
to his nature but were looked upon by him with something akin 
to amused contempt. He never allied himself with the historical 
movement in this country and it is noteworthy that among the 
friends and companions mentioned in these volumes there does 
not appear the name of a single historical scholar. For one whom 
Mr. Clark, with amazing perversion of the truth, calls “the most 
eminent of American historians,” Fiske stands out as a pathetic- 
ally lonely figure. 

Fiske, in writing history, obtained his stock of information in 
largest part at second-hand, and where he did read an original 
document he found it in readily accessible printed collections. 
There is nothing here to show that in America he ever went 
beyond the resources of the libraries in Cambridge and Boston 
which lay conveniently within reach, or that when in London he 
began to work on a history of the American people, he ever thought 
of consulting anything else than the printed books of the British 
Museum. It is characteristic of his historical temperament that he 
felt no prickings of the conscience of the investigator or realized 
how inadequate was the available material for American history 
in print at that time. He never used a manuscript or passed 

) beyond the bounds of conventional treatment. He never seemed 
aware of the existence of neglected topics or periods and took no 
interest in subjects—constitutional, financial, or commercial— 
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that did not lend themselves to artistic or entertaining presenta- 
tion. That it might be necessary to know something about these 
things in order to interpret American history correctly, seems never 
to have occurred to him. He took what he found, and out of it 
was able to make lectures and books that met his need; and he 
had neither time nor inclination to pursue the subject further. 
This is hardly the attitude of a great historian. 

Nevertheless, Fiske’s place in American historiography is one 
of great merit and dignity. He found the writing of history in a 
state of stagnation and, as far as the public at large was con- 
cerned, of a degree of dulness that had become almost a byword. 
He came to the subject fresh and untrammelled by tradition and 
precedent and applied to it not only the powers of a versatile 
vigorous mind but of one already accustomed to view human 
development in terms of the cosmic universe. He had become 
familiar with the teachings of the new historical school of the 
time, led by Freeman, Maine, and their score of followers; and 
was easily impressed with the study of origins, developments, and 
survivals, and the arguments from analogy, in which the past and 
the present were made parts of acommon whole. He never seems 
to have realized how superficial much of it all was or how short 
was to be its ascendency over the minds of historical scholars, but 
he threw himself into the task of interpreting American history 
in the light of these ideas and produced under their influence his 
“‘American Political Ideas” and the “Beginnings of New Eng- 
land.” These works, as we now see them, were far too eulogistic 
and hastily constructed, but they were characterized by so much 
optimism and breadth of vision as to carry his hearers and readers 
fairly off their feet. As a book for its time no more stimulating 
treatise has ever been written than that on American political 
ideas, and it is still worth reading though I doubt whether the 
chapter on “Manifest Destiny”’ would appeal to audiences to-day 
as it did in the ’eighties. 

In his later writings, among which the “ Discovery of America” 
is the only one likely to have permanent value, Fiske captivated 
his readers by making American history interesting. He vitalized 
it—I almost wrote dynamized it—bringing it out of its isolation 
into touch with the forces of world history. He was almost the 
first to give life and reality to the men and events of our past, 
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to show that our history had great significance as a phase of 
human development and was instinct with some of the highest 
ideals of the human race. When to this inspiring interpretation 
be added his almost poetic simplicity of style, a winning, graceful 
form of presentation, a lucidity of expression and orderliness of 
arrangement that flattered his readers by the ease with which he 
could be followed and understood, we can comprehend why the 
public took delight in what he gave them. He accomplished a re- 
markable feat when he aroused the American people to take an 
interest in its own history. ‘The effect was destined to be lasting; 
the books whereby this effect was obtained deserve full recogni- 
tion, but less for their own sake than as a means to the attain- 
ment of the higher end. 

Mr. Clark has written a biography which is well constructed 
and holds the attention of the reader to the last page. It is, how- 
ever, too long, and many of the pages of philosophical commen- 
tary might well have been omitted or greatly abbreviated. The 
picture that is given of Fiske’s personality and home life is attrac- 
tive, and the account of his London experiences and his relations 
with Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Lewes, George Eliot, and others 
is a contribution of rare value and interest. The letters which 
Fiske wrote to his wife are delightful and not one of those printed 
here could be spared; for they show the simplicity, lovability, and 
almost boyish enthusiasm of the man and explain his great 
capacity for friendship. Perhaps Mr. Clark is too unfailingly 
laudatory, for Fiske like other men had his failings, but eulogy 
generally has to be reckoned with as an almost inevitable weakness 
of a writer of biography. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 

Yale University. 


THE DISCIPLINED HEART 
On Contemporary Interature, by Stuart P. Sherman, Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1917, $1.50. 


Vincent D’Indy, lecturing in Paris on April 16, 1915, upon 
“French Music and German Music,” borrowed from military 
science an illustration of the value of tradition in the arts: 
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Je voudrais, tout d’abord, bien établir cette vérité historique, que je 
considére comme un axiome, & savoir que “tout art non basé sur la tradi- 
tion est un art frappé de mort.” 

Ne croyez pas, surtout, qu’en émettant cette opinion, j’entende me 
faire l’apétre d’un funeste conservatisme ou d’une réaction imbécile. 
Bien au contraire: je soutiens que toutes les grandes innovations, tous 
les mouvements qui ont apporté du nouveau en art, sont les résultantes 
d’une marche traditionnelle sire et ordonnée, et jamais d’une convul- 
sion révolutionnaire et individuelle. 

Qu’est-ce done que la tradition? 

Les définitions sont toujours difficiles 4 établir, aussi me garderai-je de 
m’embarquer dans une digression esthétique qui pourrait friser la mani- 
ére des “‘herren professoren” & lunettes d’or. Je pense vous faire trés 
bien saisir l’importance et la signification de ce mot en usant d’une com- 
paraison toute d’actualité: une comparaison militaire. Et je dirai:— 
la tradition est la base d’opérations qui permet la marche en avant. 

Vous savez tous qu’une unité tactique isolée, dépourvue de liaison 
avec les forces environnantes, risque fort l’insuccés de ses entreprises, en 
raison de son isolement; si, au contraire, une troupe est appuyée sur une 
bonne base d’ot elle peut tirer sans cesse approvisionnements, munitions 
et renforts, son action aura les plus grandes chances d’étre fructueuse et 
contribuera efficacement a l’avance générale. 

Il en est tout a fait de méme en art. 

La tentative détachée, isolée, restera improductive, tandis que l’action 
solidement appuyée sur la base traditionnelle, pourra sans danger aller 
de l’avant. 

I do not know whether these words of the French composer 
ever happened to fall under Mr. Stuart Sherman’s eye, but in the 
final paragraph of his essay on Mr. H. G. Wells he employs a mili- 
tary metaphor which reveals his fundamental agreement with 
M. D’Indy: “If he could only bring himself to acknowledge now 
and then that ideas may be true and useful even though they have 
always been recognized as such, he might occasionally find the 
whole force of ancient traditions gathering behind him and sup- 
porting his advance into the future. His passion for dynamiting 
his own rear and sallying out on that long march with only his 
‘personal luggage’ betokens not an intellectual leader but an in- 
tellectual madcap.” 

Three or four other sentences taken from different essays in this 
brilliant book will serve to exhibit Mr. Sherman’s belief in the 
“desirability of continuing to work out in the world that ideal 
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pattern which lies in the instructed and disciplined heart.” In 
the essay on George Meredith, for example, where Mr. Sherman’s 
pleasure in Meredith’s “coherent critical system”’ and “ordered, 
well-lighted world” is plainly felt, we are reminded that “the 
great girders which bear up the world of man are the discipline of 
the passions by the mind, loyalty to reason, and faith in civiliza- 
tion.” In the essay on George Moore: “It is not dogma and 
literature that are incompatible, but George Moore and an Eng- 
lish tradition of a thousand years.” In the essay on “Shake- 
speare, our Contemporary” we are told that Shakespeare “dwelt 
habitually in that cleared and settled and spacious region of con- 
sciousness in which a man’s thinking is right and his feelings sure, 
in which the elementary human values are fixed, in which truth 
and goodness and beauty remain the same from age to age.” 

Such passages as those just quoted are typical of Mr. Sherman’s 
position on our present Battle of the Books. He is intrenched in 
the traditions of a thousand years. He fights under the banner of 
reason and discipline, against naturalistic impulse and wayward 
instinct. Possibly, as was once said of another critic, he keeps the 
Ten Commandments pasted in the top of his hat. This habit 
must be extremely irritating to belligerent opponents who have 
thrown their own hats into the ring and have no means of verify- 
ing Mr. Sherman’s quotations. Although his own attitude is on 
the whole too good-tempered to be termed belligerent, no one 
would deny his essential militancy. The specific labelling of the 
various essay titles, ““The Aesthetic Idealism of Henry James,”’ 
“The Barbaric Naturalism of Theodore Dreiser,” “The Aesthetic 
Naturalism of George Moore,” etc., heightens the impression of 
consistent, combative theory, even if there were not a distinct 
thesis announced in the introduction and reiterated with such 
unexpected force in the concluding essay on “Shakespeare, our 
Contemporary.” 

The validity of his humanistic theory cannot be debated here. 
I happen to be in sympathy with it, although I dislike the some- 
what pedagogical, doctrinaire flavor of one or two titles, and 
might quarrel here and there with the specific application of the 
theory to this or that book. In discussing “‘The Skepticism of 
Anatole France,”’ for instance, I think that Mr. Sherman makes 
too little allowance for the noble and sincere passion for justice re- 
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vealed in M. France’s eulogy at the grave of Zola, when he recounted 
the novelist’s service to humanity in the Dreyfus affair. The 
admirable and well-nigh impeccable essay on Mark Twain gives 
too slight recognition to Twain’s sheer descriptive and narrative 
power. The essay on Wells seems to me a bit loose in texture, 
and the humor displayed in the exposure of Alfred Austin’s com- 
placent toryism is a shade heavy-handed. My ignorance of 
Theodore Dreiser’s novels prevents me from assessing Mr. Sher- 
man’s fairness to that writer, although the essay reminds me, 
perhaps irrelevantly, of the rural New England lawyer who com- 
plained that the local minister wanted everything done for him: 
“He expects that the Lord will not only send him a woodchuck 
for dinner, but also skin the woodchuck for him and nail the hide 
to the barn-door.” Sentence by sentence, in this essay, you can 
hear the remorseless tapping of the critic’s hammer, as he nails up 
in the sunshine that unlucky theory which strives to explain men 
and women on the basis of animal behavior only. 

But whatever may be one’s individual demurrers to specific 
paragraphs, they are swiftly forgotten in Mr. Sherman’s eloquent 
pleas for faith in progress and for the value of standards in mark- 
ing progress or retrogression. Even if the volume were less 
clearly and solidly reasoned than it is, it would still possess a 
challenging, provocative quality which gives it distinction. All 
the cleverness, after all, has not been allotted to the rebels against 
critical standards, and here is an upholder of discipline and tradi- 
tion who is never dull. There are pages in this volume that are 
amazingly well written; such as the rapid summary of Mark 
Twain’s career, the comparison between Mr. Wells and Matthew 
Arnold, the opening and closing paragraphs devoted to George 
Moore, and, one is tempted to add, the whole of the clairvoyant 
essay upon Henry James as primarily an adorer of beauty. The 
Meredith and Shakespeare essays owe their significance not so 
much to their purely literary skill, captivating though they may 
be, as to their reasoned insight into some of the deeper laws of 
human life. Ideal patterns are discernible by the instructed and 
disciplined heart: that is not only the formal thesis of this book, 
but the impression which it leaves upon the mind. It is the most 
memorable volume of critical essays which we have had for many 


a year. 
‘ Buiss Perry. 


Harvard University. 
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LACHRYMAE RERUM 


The Two Twilights, by Henry A. Beers, Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
1917, $1.00. 


“Why is a minor poet?” I do not know just what waggish 
answer to this old conundrum was in the mind of its first pro- 
pounder; but sometimes, at any rate, the true reason for a minor 
poet’s being is merely that circumstances have prevented him 
from revealing himself as a major one. In the case of Mr. Beers 
(who has written some poetry that is of a high order and little 
that is not) the reason is to be found in the exacting and lifelong 
duties of professional scholarship. This conclusion is,irresistibly 
suggested by certain curious and interesting features of his latest 
volume. 

Mr. Beers’s earlier work (of which the cream is here republished) 
seemed most often to be conceived by the light of his student 
lamp. He was under the spell of the scholar’s first enthusiasm, 
and his poetry was the recreation of a bookman. His imaginings 
were apt to clothe themselves in a quaint literary formalism, and 
he liked to display them against a parterre background. Some- 
times, as in “‘ Water Lilies,” the result seems to me too artificial 
for poetical effectiveness, although more often, as in “‘Between 
the Flowers,”’ it is wholly charming. But even the gems of these 
earlier days seldom suggest the high seriousness of the later poet. 
They are more likely to dally with life in a half Anacreontic spirit 
—as if a mind that had made its home with the immortals were 
somewhat impatient of ephemeral reality. Or, if this is not their 
spirit, they partly counterfeit it in their manner. The very best 
things among the early poems are passages in which the formalism 
of the scholar still asserts itself in the pattern of the phraseology— 
passages in which a spiritual conception is cunningly ensnared in 
an epigram. 


To other woods the trail leads on, 
To other worlds and new, 

Where they who keep the secret here 
Will keep the promise too. 


In the later poems (which are for the most part grouped towards 
the end of the volume) even this subtlety is avoided. Like most 
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of our classic American poets, and unlike most of their English 
contemporaries, Mr. Beers eschews both confectionery and wit, 
and attains his effects by the direct utterance of poetic truth. 
There are many passages of pure and elevated loveliness, but it 
is of the structural rather than the decorative kind. 


The eternal undulation runs: 
A man, I die: perchance to be, 
Next life, a white-throat on the wind, 
A daffodil on Tempe’s lea. 


But the change in substance is more striking than the change 
in style. Mr. Beers seems to have left his literary preoccupations 
behind him. 


O passionate black night! 

O rush of the southern breeze, 
Laden with blossoms and rain, 
Asserter of life and its right, 
Cherisher, breeder of things, 
Swelling the sap in the trees, 
Swelling the blood in the vein, 
Filling the rivers and springs. 


This is something never learned from books. And the piercing 
note of pathos that is heard in some of these later poems is a plain 
echo of the lachrymae rerum—not poetarum. To my mind, the 
best thing in the whole volume is the well-nigh perfect beauty of 
“The Pasture Bars”; but that is a poem that must be read entire. 
These later poems are for obvious reasons less quotable than the 
earlier ones. 

“The Pasture Bars,” and “The Dying Pantheist,” and “Love, 
Death, and Life,” with a few others, suggest a regret that Mr. 
Beers did not make poetry his profession, and so turn the whole 
current of his life into the channel that seems most natural to him. 
Some such regret is likely to be felt by all except those who have 
profited directly by his more academic labors. 

CuariTon M. Lewis. 


Yale University. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
A NEW SHAKESPEARE 


The Yale Shakespeare: Hamlet, edited by J. R. Crawford; The 
First Part of King Henry the Fourth, edited by Samuel Heming- 
way; King Lear, edited by William Lyon Phelps; Much Ado 
About Nothing, edited by Tucker Brooke; Othello, edited by 
Lawrence Mason; Romeo and Juliet, edited by Willard H. Dur- 
ham; The Winter’s Tale, edited by Frederick E. Pierce; Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1917-1918, $0.60 each, library 
edition, $1.50. 


The Yale Shakespeare, produced under the supervision of Dean 
Wilbur L. Cross and Professors Tucker Brooke and Willard 
Higley Durham, is a notable attempt to separate scholarship 
from pedantry in the editing of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
methods by which this desirable end is attempted are original 
and, it may be added, successful. 

On opening any one of the seven volumes already published— 
for the different plays are edited with careful uniformity—one 
finds first of all the play itself, with no introductory comment, no 
character sketches, no prefatory matter of any kind. Whenever, 
as frequently happens, there is a quarto of the play in the wonder- 
ful collection owned by the Elizabethan Club, the title-page is 
reproduced; in other cases there is a reproduction of a page from 
the first folio; nothing less interesting intervenes between the 
reader and the play. 

The annotations are brief, convenient, and readable. Defini- 
tions of difficult words are printed at the foot of the page and 
there are ten or fifteen pages of fuller notes at the back. Aside 
from these the editorial matter is contained in four appendices at 
the end of each play—on the sources of the play, its date and 
stage history, the text, and suggestions for collateral reading. 
While each edition represents careful, scholarly work, it is the 
results rather than the methods of scholarship which are presented. 
The consequence is that the little volumes have a literary air 
unusual in class editions—an effect which is increased by the 
attractive typography, and by the facsimiles from Elizabethan 
Club quartos or folios. 

The text of the volumes so far issued is that of the Oxford 
Shakespeare edited by the late W. J. Craig. Stage directions, 
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however, which are not found in the original quartos or folios are 
enclosed in brackets, and a few minor changes have been made in 
the readings—perhaps a dozen in each play. In some cases 
these changes (merely in punctuation) are so slight as to raise the 
question whether or not it was worth while to make them; in 
others they represent what is distinctly a sensible view. 

Perhaps no feature of the edition is more attractive than the 
appendix in each volume dealing with the history of the play. 
In each case there is first a discussion of the date and whatever 
is known about the circumstances under which the play was first 
acted and printed. This is followed by an account of its stage 
history from Shakespeare’s time down to the present, told in an 
interesting way, as if it were meant to be read, with the least pos- 
sible parade of scholarly ponderosities. The result is to give the 
reader a lively sense of continuity in the history of the play—in a 
very real and legitimate fashion to bring Shakespeare down to date. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem faced in the editing is the 
treatment of the sources. On the whole the editors steer very 
well the difficult course between a purely popular account and a 
complete reprinting of the material Shakespeare used. For the 
most part the original tales are summarized and passages of par- 
ticular interest are reprinted. It is here that the editions differ 
most, one from another. The treatments of the sources of “ King 
Lear”’ by Professor Phelps and “Much Ado” by Professor Brooke 
are perhaps the most successful. In such a play as the “First 
Part of King Henry the Fourth,” the reprinting of short selections 
from Holinshed, Daniel, and “The Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth,” seems rather slight. One might venture to suggest that, 
in the historical plays at least, future editors would do well to 
print longer extracts. An excellent feature of the edition of “ King 
Henry the Fourth” is a map showing the most important places 
mentioned in the play. There is also a genealogical table of the 
descendants of Edward the Third who appear in the play; other 
tables—for example, one of the family of the Pereys—might have 
been worth including. 

On the whole the editions seem admirably planned to be attract- 
ive to undergraduates. They present the plays in an interesting 
manner, answer with all the resources of scholarship the most 
important questions whiich the undergraduate might ask about 
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them, and at the same time the editing does not occupy the centre 
of the stage or obtrude itself between the reader and the play. 
As in acting so in editing, there is grave danger that he whose 
business it is to present the play for our consideration, shall pre- 


sent himself instead. We cannot dispense with the editor any 
more than with the actor. It is fitting that all the results of 
modern scholarship should be at the service of the undergraduate 
to enable him to understand Shakespeare’s work, but it is also 
fitting, in the case of the editor as well as of the actor, that the re- 
hearsal should be held in private and the finished result presented 
without drawing attention to the labor necessary to achieve it. 
In the case of this edition one imagines that that labor was as great 
as it is evidently successful; it is not its smallest achievement that 
it is so well concealed. 
FRANK AYDELOTTE. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


AESTHETIC THEORY AND THE NEW POETS 


Others: An Anthology of the New Verse, edited by Alfred Kreym- 
borg, $1.25; Lustra, by Ezra Pound, $1.50; Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Closed Door, by Jean de Bosschére, John Lane Co., $1.25. 
Love Songs, by Sara Teasdale, $1.25; The Chinese Nightingale, by 
Vachel Lindsay, $1.25; The Macmillan Co. Grenstone Poems, by 
Witter Bynner, Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.35. NewYork. 1917. 


Poetry—if I have any feeling for it—is good verse, fixed or free, 
and something more. It is this “‘something more”’ that really 
matters, even while it baffles all attempts to isolate and define it. 
Critics have called it many conflicting things, and no doubt with 
reason—since in no two genuine poets is it ever quite the same. 
I myself suspect it is always the man reaching through to us; that 
a great poem is simply a great spirit revealed through song. The 
doctrine (by no means uncommon, but more often iraplied than 
plainly stated) that one can be important as an artist while of little 
or no importance as a person, strikes me as nonsense—as the im- 
potent protest of limited souls against the cold fact of their limita- 
tions. At any rate, whatever this “something more” may be, it is 
always individual, highly concentrated, intense; like a single, inde- 
structible bead of perfume distilled, it would seem, from all the 
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roses of all the gardens in all the world. And there is just one test 
for this true attar—for there are many cleverly compounded imita- 
tions—its undying seduction; a test, however, which can never 
be finally applied to contemporary verse, since the seduction of 
the moment may well prove the weariness of to-morrow. 

But, final tests apart, for any one of us, I suppose, poetry is 
verse that inevitably casts a spell, verse we perforce return to. 
The danger comes when we are moved to assert that lines which 
have enthralled us must necessarily enthrall others, for such and 
such laborious reasons. Ah, those reasons! A man in love who 
tries to explain why! 

It is possibly because our writers of what Miss Harriet Monroe 
calls “the new poetry” are so busy these days explaining to us 
just why we should be quite hopelessly in love with them, that I 
often find myself a little cool to their advances. Too many of 
them strike me as aesthetic theorists first, and verse-makers after- 
wards, according to programme. Their programmes vary in de- 
tail, just as their writing varies in the professional expertness with 
which they illustrate them; yet there are certain clearly marked 
tendencies running through all this distinctively modern work. 
For example, our new poets are in general accord through their 
tendency to clear from their verses all surplusage. They have 
convinced themselves that poetry has for many generations at- 
tempted far too much. It has tried not merely to communicate 
aesthetic feeling, but every kind of feeling; and in addition it has 
striven to be a vehicle for ideas—social, moral, cosmic ideas. On 
the one hand it has been philosophical, didactic; on the other, sen- 
timental. But poetry, our newest poets have decided, cannot be 
all things to all men and remain true to its quintessential self. So 
they have set about to reveal to us blinded ones what true poetry 
quintessentially is, and they have so far done this chiefly by strip- 
ping their own verses bare of all content save aesthetic content, and 
of all feeling too obviously human. The residuum, they duly in- 
struct us, is poetry—sheer poetry—as in itself it really and exquis- 
itely is. Witness the words of Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim: “Pure 
poetry is the vibrant expression of everything clearly delicate and 
unattached with surface sentiment in the emotions of men towards 
themselves and nature.” And again: “True poetry is the enter- 
ing of delicately imaginative plateaus, unconnected with human 
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beliefs or fundamental human feelings.” The italics are mine; 
and, supposing the contact possible, I am wondering what Villon, 
or Chaucer, or any poet generously rooted in the common soil of 
humanity, would make of them. 

What, indeed, does Mr. Bodenheim make of them? From 
“Others: An Anthology of the New Verse,” I quote one image, 
from his brief poem called “‘Death”’: 

A fan of smoke, in the long, green-white reverie of the horizon, 
Slowly curls apart. 
So shall I rise and widen out in the silence of air. 

This is “clearly delicate’; nay, in its high, thin manner it is 
very beautiful. But is this smoke-like fading-out of personality 
“unconnected with human beliefs or fundamental human feel- 


ings’? Or consider an even briefer subtlety by Mr. Ezra Pound: 
Papyrus 
Spring 


Too Long 
Gongula 

The stripping-process is here carried very far, yet hardly far 
enough to divorce Mr. Pound’s muse from “fundamental human 
feelings.” For there is one thing, thank God, you can never strip 
off from words—these symbolic grunts and snortings of homo 
sapiens—to wit, their entirely human connotations. Not even 
the punning and frantic jargon of Mr. Arensberg is quite able to 
accomplish it: 

Soporific 
has accordingly a value for soap 
so present to 
sew pieces. 
And p says: Peace is. 
—It would be impolite for me to mention the fundamental human 
feelings roused in one gentle critic by such lines. 

Nevertheless, the stripping process has its virtues. For the 
new poetry at its best, mere verbiage disappears, and much good 
writing results. Good writing is always worth while, but it is not 
necessarily poetry—not even in the “Lustra” of Mr. Pound. 
There the man who reaches through is real enough, but his spirit is 
fatally cramped by sophistication and pose. Mr. Pound is a man 
of swift perceptions, a man of wit, cynical, and unobtrusively arro- 
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gant. His mastery of his craft is undeniable. Equally undeni- 
able are the limitations of his temperament. He has feeling for 
what is finically exquisite in life, and a mordant contempt for its 
banalities. What else? I find little else in him, save virtuosity; 
though others—the elect—find more, which is surely their privi- 
lege. In the opening “Tenzone” of his “Lustra’” Mr. Pound 
predicts that “people” will flee from his songs “howling in 
terror.”” He is mistaken. His songs are too bloodless to rouse 
so authentic an emotion, even in a “timorous wench” whose 
“virgin stupidity is untemptable.” “I mate,’ says Mr. Pound, 
“with my free kind upon the crags.” Let those of us, then, still 
partially enslaved, descend a little towards the homelier valleys. 

Yet as we descend we can easily spare a glance towards one 
isolated crag whereon perches M. Jean de Bosschére, the Belgian 
poet and designer. If we are to believe Miss May Sinclair, who 
introduces him to the British public, M. de Bosschére is the soli- 
tary Phoenix of our age. “If you would ask this poet,” she says, 
“what his ideas about his métier are now, he would probably tell 
you something like this: ‘As an artist I am no longer anything but 
a somewhat impersonal thing that thinks. . . . I am aware 
that a certain state . . . of cold lucidity, of absolute disinter- 
estedness, is the indispensable condition of the creation of rare 
and beautiful work.’ ” 

So here we are back again at Mr. Bodenheim’s “delicately 
imaginative plateaus, unconnected with human beliefs or funda- 
mental human feelings.” But if cold lucidity and absolute dis- 
interestedness are the spiritual springs of poetry, then poetry is 
indeed a new thing—and all that has hitherto passed for poetry 
has been something else. From cold lucidity and absolute dis- 
interestedness I should expect some new birth rather in science 
than in song. Still, the times change, and possibly we shall 
change with them; but for the moment this tardy critic is unable 
to appreciate as poetry the keen, hard, yet eccentrically apparelled 
wisdom of a “somewhat impersonal thing that thinks.” For 
him poetry is still an inevitable form of expression attained only 
in their best moments by intensely personal beings who feel. It 
is but fair to add, however, that Miss Sinclair’s description of 
Jean de Bosschére does him something less than justice. His 
lucidity, when he consents to be lucid, is not really cold; and for 
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all his surface grotesqueries there is a grim genuine vein of humor 
in the man—a sort of camouflaged common sense. He is not the 
wild solitary he appears. 

If proof were sought that lucidity need never be cold, the “‘ Love 
Songs” of Sara Teasdale would bring us this cheering message. 
Few American (or for that matter English) poets have attained 
an equal clarity and distinctive grace. Sara Teasdaie never lifts 
her voice to make herself heard; yet she is heard, and always 
with pleasure. The light precision of her phrasing is in happiest 
contrast to the shocking overemphasis of so many American 
versifiers. 

In this matter of shouting overemphasis Vachel Lindsay is, I 
suppose, our worst offender—but how is it possible to be really 
offended with authentic genius? He does marvellous things with 
his tom-toms and big bassoons, and the sweetness of flute and 
violin are well within his powers when his incorrigible high spirits 
are not riding him hey-go-mad! Prophecy is futile; yet I ven- 
ture to believe that certain poems by Vachel Lindsay are as well 
accoutred for the long battle with oblivion as any to be found in 
the American lists. But with him it is inspiration or nothing. 
Either the miracle happens, or it does not. He has not the amaz- 
ing literary tact of Miss Teasdale which saves even her least illu- 
mined moments from being either tedious or banal. 

A high level of lyricism and of sustained and cumulative interest 
is attained by Mr. Witter Bynner in his “‘Grenstone Poems.” 
There are many successes in this by no means little book, and few 
if any downright failures. It is only when on afterthought Mr. 
A. E. Housman’s “‘Shropshire Lad” comes to mind, that one rec- 
ognizes both an influence and a higher, more imperishable perform- 
ance. . 

What I have chiefly felt as I read through this list of lately 
published verse was the struggle of new against old. That the 
“new poetry,” self-styled, has definitely arrived, that it is likely 
to supersede all older poems, I do not myself believe. But it may 
well be that this “new poetry” of the moment will prove to have 
been just the spade and pickaxe labor needed to clear away much 
poetical dust and rubbish that has too long been merely a weari- 
ness to the keen senses and quick hearts of our rising generation. 


Lee Witson Dopp. 
New Haven. 
49 
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STUDIES IN AMERICAN JOURNALISM 


History of American Journalism, by James Melvin Lee, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $3.50. The Country Weekly, by Phil C. Bing, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, $2.00. 1917. 


One’s first objection to Mr. Lee’s book is to its title, pretending 
to more than any single volume of this size could quite achieve, 
and to much more than his work really attempts; what he has 
given us being an outline or sketch of American journalism, not a 
history of it. As an outline it is fairly full and satisfying. The 
lines in high relief in the record of the American newspaper press 
are indicated with a discrimination that rarely falters: the begin- 
nings of journalism in the Colonies; the struggles of the news- 
papers, patriot and loyalist, during the Revolution; the relations 
of the press to the government and to political issues in the first 
two decades of the republic; the origin of the party press and its 
comparatively rapid decay; the press in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars; the beginnings of journalism in each of the States and 
Territories; the rise of the penny press; the great expansion of 
journalism and its general improvement in efficiency and ideals 
in the last half-century. The surface currents are clearly pointed 
out. But the underlying, broad, steadily moving stream of 
American journalism is revealed to us only as the striking aspects 
of its surface show its tendencies and give occasional glimpses of 
its depths. Mr. Lee’s narrative is kaleidoscopic. It passes 
with shuttle-like rapidity before us, displaying a very considerable 
field of animation, color, and striking figures, impressing us with 
its clear sequence of events. It both interests and instructs us; 
but it leaves us with the conviction that it is a plane-surfaced, 
two-dimensional representation at which we have been looking, 
and that there is very much in the way ‘of background, perspec- 
tive, and detail in the picture yet to be revealed. 

Mr. Lee’s failure to achieve more than a sketch—though a full 
one—of our journalism, is chiefly evident in the marked faults of 
proportion and emphasis in his work. A history of this kind must 
not be too brisk. The problem of treating journalism is a per- 
plexing one, as Frederic Hudson showed in that terrible example 
of misshapen compiler’s history, his “Journalism in the United 
States.”” How much space is to be given to the mere office his- 
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tory of a newspaper, and how much to its attitude towards the 
events it treats and its relations with the public it serves? The 
outward events in the career of the Charleston “Courier” may be 
briefly recited; but it is a delicate matter to determine in a volume 
which must solve the same question with regard to the Boston 
“Transcript,”’ Louisville “Courier-Journal,” Portland ‘“Ore- 
gonian,” and a hundred more, just what room to give to its part 
in moulding general, party, and official opinion. Mr. Lee allots 
100 pages to the Colonial and Revolutionary periods taken to- 
gether; 185 pages to the period 1789-1860; and 165 pages to the 
period from 1860 to the present day—a judicious division. He 
lays very considerable stress upon the course of political history 
as a background to journalistic activity, sometimes recording 
matter connected with politics that has a very doubtful place in 
such a book as this; but otherwise he sticks directly to his story. 
He seldom makes the mistake of lingering too long over a single 
small topic of particular interest—as, for example, the pony ex- 
press service for obtaining quick Western news, or the work of 
Northern and Southern papers in reporting the Civil War—but 
states succinctly what is apposite to the main narrative and 
presses on. 

But the proportion of a history is a different matter from that 
of an outline; and from the point of view of the historian as dis- 
tinguished from the superficial chronicler, Mr. Lee’s pages teem 
with omissions. He troubles himself very little with the public 
influence of single newspapers, or of newspapers as a whole. Not 
merely would a foreigner fail to catch from his pages an inkling 
of the fact that the Springfield “Republican” and New York 
‘Evening Post” have exerted a very different influence from that 
of the Philadelphia “‘ North American” and Chicago “‘Tribune” 
but he would fail to understand that there is by no means a subtle 
difference between the Boston “Transcript” and New York 
**American.”” Mr. Lee pays only intermittent and uneven atten- 
tion to editorial personalities. To name four varied examples, 
he gives but half a dozen lines to the Bowles family (failing to 
speak of the third generation at all), tells nothing of any head of 
the Indianapolis “‘News,”’ reveals nothing more of George W. 
Childs than that he bought the Philadelphia “‘ Public Ledger” in 
1864, and does not once mention E. L. Godkin. A good deal of 
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space is properly given to Greeley, Raymond, Dana, Joseph Pulit- 
zer, and Henry Watterson, but the volume may be searched 
in vain for the name of the greatest of southern editors, 
Henry W. Grady, and the greatest of far western editors, 
Harvey W. Scott. 

Though very much alive to the connection between the fortunes 
of the newspapers and the improvement of methods of type- 
setting, printing, and binding, Mr. Lee curiously says almost 
nothing of the equally important connection between these for- 
tunes and the rise of comprehensive free systems of education, and 
between them and improvements in transportation. Though 
greatly interested in political tendencies and affiliations, he says 
nothing of class tendencies and prejudices in journalism; yet 
everyone knows that the man to-day regarded as richest and most 
sinister in American journalism, founded his fortune and in- 
fluence largely upon the exploitation of class feeling. Mr. Lee 
has a good deal to say of the relations between the ordinary news- 
paper and religion, but very little of the highly important relation 
between daily journalism and weekly and monthly periodicals. 
His references to the interesting connections between American 
and British journalism are, even in his account of Colonial days, 
very meagre. 

From the historian’s standpoint the primary fault of the 
book, the fundamental source of its shortcomings, is in its 
sketchy evasions of thorough and sustained historical treat- 
ment of the many divisions of the subject upon which we 
feel that we are entitled to more than a brief indication of 
their general place in the outline. The reader interested in 
Georgian journalism. for example, will find recorded only the be- 
ginnings of Colonial journalism in Georgia: an account of the 
“Georgia Gazette” which James Johnson brought out at Savan- 
nah in 1763, and of his later ventures with the “Royal Georgia 
Gazette” and the “Gazette of the State of Georgia.”” There the 
narrative stops. Be the reader ever so curious about the fine old 
Augusta “‘Chronicle,’”’ now nearly 140 years old, about Hoke 
Smith’s Atlanta “Journal,” or about the Atlanta “‘Constitu- 
tion,” to which Henry W. Grady, Joel Chandler Harris, and Frank 
L. Stanton have given such fame, he will find nothing about them 
here. Or suppose the reader is interested in the career of the 
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Hartford “‘Courant,”’ which claims to be the oldest newspaper 
uninterruptedly published in this country. He will find in this 
book the chief facts of its foundation, and allusion to the long 
association of Charles Dudley Warner with it; but he will find 
nothing concerning its greatest editor, Joseph R. Hawley, noth- 
ing about the excellences which have always made it more than 
locally known, and nothing about its political views. 

The essential characterization of Mr. Lee’s style, in both the 
broader and narrower senses of the word, is that it aims primarily 
at interest. He always displays his material to show uppermost 
what is of broad general interest in it, and in his eagerness to make 
that plain he is careless of coherence within the chapter and of 
elegance within the paragraph or sentence. His divisions are 
marked off into subdivisions by “‘heads”’ exactly as is a long news- 
paper story, and the heads have a journalistic tang. His is not a 
historian’s plan of treatment, well-knit and steady-flowing, though 
it is one that keeps the reader alert and leaves the volume without 
adull page. From his use of “‘journalism” as an adjective in his 
dedication, to the end, Mr. Lee betrays a lack of instinct for purity 
of diction and often lapses into sheer journalese. 

But with all its defects, Mr. Lee’s book is a clear though rough 
marking of the general channel of American journalism, and a 
storehouse of facts that we do not have in any other form. There 
is more information within its covers than a superficial examina- 
tion would indicate, and the accuracy of its presentation is un- 
deniable. No pains have been spared to obtain from trustworthy 
sources such facts as the proper date of a Colonial issue, or the 
name of the founder of an early Western sheet; and many 
errors handed down to us by Hudson and others are corrected. 

So firmly are the feet of the American upon the soil that every- 
one is interested in the rural journal, whether well or poorly edited; 
its homely flavor gives it a more nearly universal appeal than 
broader features can give any city journal. Professor Bing’s 
“The Country Weekly ”’ is intended to serve as a text for students, 
and as a manual of advice to the country editor, but it will 
also be found valuable by any newspaper man, and readable by 
those outside the journaiistic profession. Its principles and sug- 
gestions show experience, careful study, and sound judgment; 
and they are happily illustrated by examples of good and poor 
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journalistic practice taken fresh from the country press of the 
Middle West, and published in facsimile. 

The country weekly is treated as what it usually is—a one-man 
organ, whose editor must, with at most one or two assistants, 
gather the news, write the headlines, read copy, prepare the edi- 
torials, and obtain the advertising. The methods of exploiting 
all local sources of news, and of organizing correspondence from 
the county at large, are sensibly discussed by Professor Bing; and 
he earnestly exhorts the small-town editor to carry more agri- 
cultural news. In his chapters on the editor and the editorial page 
he states very clearly the opportunities open to the country editor 
for community leadership, and the qualities requisite if he is to 
grasp them. The more technical topics of the make-up of the 
country weekly and headline-writing are illuminated by many 
illustrations, some pointing to pitfalls, some showing what keen 
brains can readily do in the field of rural journalism. There is a 
chapter upon circulation problems, containing advice upon 
methods of lengthening subscription lists, and one upon adver- 
tising, which does not fail to emphasize the news value of well- 
written advertisements. Finally, there is a treatment of cost- 
finding, which does not pretend to thoroughness, but which will 
at least turn many a careless editor-manager’s mind to the subject. 

ALLAN NEVINS. 

New York City. 


PROPPING UP THE CLASSICS 


Value of the Classics, Princeton University Press, Princeton, $1.50. 
The Greek Genius and Its Influence, edited by Lane Cooper, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, $3.50. 1917. 


A friend of Greek studies cannot look quite coldly upon any 
sincere effort to advance them; the present writer in the course of 
many years’ teaching of the classics has himself made contribu- 
tions to the printed propaganda. The books before us, however, 
come mostly from people who are not classical teachers, and therein 
lies their significance. The former is primarily a record of the 
addresses given at the Classical Conference at Princeton last 
June by representative men engaged in other lines of effort, in 
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professions, in business, and in public affairs, who testify to the 
value of classical study; to these are added many other state- 
ments, new and old, of like character. There is an Introduction 
by Dean Andrew F. West of the Princeton Graduate School, who 
acts as chief editor of the whole, and a final chapter of statistics. 
The other volume has grown, the editor tells us, out of the needs of 
one of his classes in English, a class “‘for the study of Greek and 
Latin masterpieces in standard English translations.”” For such 
study it “‘is meant to supply a part of the necessary background, 
and to stimulate and rectify the comparison of ancient with 
modern literature.”” A score of writers of various dates within 
the last hundred years have been drawn upon, from August 
Boeckh to Gilbert K. Chesterton—the latter in a severe and much 
needed criticism of Mr. Lowes Dickinson. It should be added 
that Mr. Chesterton also needs some rectification. Truth is not 
often so paradoxical as his habitual style. Naturally the selec- 
tions vary a good deal in character and in worth. The editor 
leaves them to correct each other when they are contradictory, 
confident that the net result will be to reinforce and deepen the 
impression of what is sound. In its primary use, with a class who 
are reading ancient authors in translation, the comments of a 
competent instructor would supplement the selections and add to 
their value. 

The Princeton volume is less carefully edited and printed. And 
at the outset, unfortunately, in the famous passage from Isokrates 
printed on the leaf before the Preface, the key-word is mistrans- 
lated; d:avoias in this context is rather an “attitude of mind”’ than 
“knowledge.” 

But both volumes in different ways arouse a certain spirit of 
protest. Both are sincere endeavors to meet what is conceived 
to be a need of the time; both aim to help save classical studies, 
which no doubt are sadly in need of salvation. Both may have 
their place. And yet one asks, Are not both misdirected, a waste 
of well-intended labor? Some of the current attacks on classical 
study are irritating in their confident ignorance; but is any reply 
worth while? It is most interesting to see how advocates of 
English and modern languages and natural science, and even 
men of affairs, have as a whole changed their attitude within 
forty years. Individuals not a few have changed their attitude, 
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as Charles Francis Adams in 1906 recanted his assault of 1883. 
And along with this has gone the inevitable departure of the older 
generation, the oncoming of the younger. By this and individual 
change together the general attitude is transformed; the firmest 
allies of the classics now are the teachers of English and modern 
languages, while most men of science are no longer hostile. But 
not one of these, it is safe to say, has had his attitude changed 
by argument, or by testimony such as the Princeton Conference 
gathered. Personal experience and observation over a series of 
years—mostly observation of the effects that follow ignorance of 
the classics—that, in spite of mucli bad classical teaching, is the 
principal cause of the change. This is the normal process in such 
matters. The only point where classical teachers can really affect 
the business, it must be often reiterated, is in the minds of their 
pupils. Perhaps that is the only point where anyone can affect 
it much. Those who are by accident or the choice of parents or 
advisers or by their own choice exposed to Latin or Greek must 
carry away from the contact so rich results that they will them- 
selves in after years have no doubt on the subject. No other 
propaganda is worth anything. Classical studies have lost 
ground because for so many the results have been so small for 
the time and effort expended. 

As teachers of English literature realize the hopelessness of get- 
ting any proper understanding of it on the part of students who 
know no Greek, they feel driven to desperate efforts to fill the 
gap as best they can. Hence the courses in ancient “master- 
pieces in standard English translations,” which call loudly for 
books like the second before us. A Greek teacher must sincerely 
condole with his friendly colleagues and wish them success. But 
in trying to impart an understanding of Hellenism to those who 
know no Greek they are facing an impossible task. The best 
teachers of English are well aware of this, but are doing what 
they can. And it is in no unfriendly spirit if one points out a 
serious danger in this attempt. Is it not almost inevitable that 
such courses should cultivate in the student the habit of being 
content with second-hand knowledge? The famous books that 
have so profoundly influenced English authors are read only in 
translation; here is a volume of opinions about the Greek genius 
and its influence, part of them translated from French and Ger- 
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man—opinions therefore coming to the student at second or third 
hand about a literature that he is reading at second hand. All 
this is dead against the first principle of scholarship, that* of 
going straight to the primary sources. For large undergraduate 
classes perhaps one cannot do better, but surely for graduate 
students one can. No one who is unwilling to learn Greek is fit 
to be dubbed a doctor in English and set to teaching in college. 
He is content to rely habitually on secondary sources. 
Tuomas D. GoopELL. 
Yale University. 


THE REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN EVOLUTION 


A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, by Thomas Hunt Morgan, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, $1.50. The Origin and 
Evolution of Life, by Henry Fairfield Osborn, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $3.00. An Introduction to Biology and other Papers, by 
A. D. Darbishire, Funk & Wagnalls Co., $2.50. The Theory of 
Evolution, by William Berryman Scott, $1.00; Organic Evolution, 
by Richard Swann Lull, $3.00; The Macmillan Co. New York. 
1916-1917. 


In December 1900, ““The Outlook” published a symposium on 
the most influential books of the nineteenth century. The ten 
men contributing to this symposium were selected for their emi- 
nence in literature and education. No one of them was by train- 
ing or profession a biologist and yet the only book on which all ten 
agreed was Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” That book is destined 
to be one of the most influential of the twentieth century also, if one 
may judge by the number and importance of the publications on 
evolution which have appeared during the last seventeen years, 
and especially during the year just past. 

Quite recently there has been a great increase in interest among 
scientific men with regard to organic evolution. During the later 
years of the nineteenth century there was a marked slackening"of 
interest in evolution on the part of biologists in general, owing 
largely to the fact that to a great extent it had ceased to be an 
object of investigation and had become so highly speculative in 
character that it was considered by many to be scarcely a subject 
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of scientific inquiry; indeed many investigators sympathized 
with the remark of one zoologist that he was “done with this 
whole phylogeny business.” 

The recent renewal of interest in evolution can be traced to 
three or four primary sources. First and foremost has been the 
discovery of the Mendelian principles of heredity with the con- 
sequent opening of new methods for the study of the evolution 
problem. The fundamental importance of this discovery lies in 
the fact that evolution has ceased to be regarded merely as an 
historical process which had flourished mightily 


In the dark backward and abysm of time 


and whose course and causes could be surmised only at long range. 
It has come to be recognized as a living present process which may 
be studied by the more exact methods of experimentation. 

A second cause of renewed interest in this subject is found in the 
more critical attitude of biologists regarding the time-honored 
teachings as to evidences and factors of evolution, and in attempts 
to formulate new points of view. Many students of the subject 
have not hesitated to affirm that the old explanations of the causes 
of evolution have broken down and that the time has come for the 
formation of new theories. 

Finally. there has been a widespread misunderstanding on the 
part of the general public of this more critical attitude of biologists. 
Many persons have supposed that the fact of evolution itself was 
called in question, and this has made necessary a restatement 
brought up to date, of the facts and factors of evolution, for stu- 
dents and for the general public. 

One of the most important books in the first group named is 
Morgan’s “Critique of the Theory of Evolution.” This work is 
based largely upon the really epoch-making studies of Morgan 
and his pupils on inheritance, variation, and evolution in the fruit- 
fly, Drosophila ampelophila. During the past seven years Mor- 
gan has studied more successive generations of these flies than 
there have been generations of men during the past 5,000 years. 
He has studied these flies with attention to details of heredity and 
variation such as has been devoted to no other animal or plant. 
He has observed during this time the origin of more than 125 new 
types which have arisen in his cultures in the laboratory, and he 
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has studied the ancestry and progeny of these types for many 
generations. Finally as a result of all this work he has been led to 
most important conclusions regarding the mechanism of heredity 
and evolution. He has been able to locate the germinal causes 
or factors of about 85 developed characters in particular chromo- 
somes of the germ cells and he calculates that there are about 
7,500 such factors in the germ plasm of Drosophila. He con- 
cludes that evolution is caused by changes in these germinal fac- 
tors which lead to the production of mutations in developed or- 
ganisms, and that by the heaping up of mutations, species arise. 
Finally he concludes from his genetical work that selection has no 
power to modify germinal factors or developed characters, but 
can only sort out such as are produced by other means. On the 
whole Morgan’s book of only 200 pages reaches the high-water 
mark of all works on experimental evolution. 

Another book on evolution which represents a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction with the conventional point of view and which at- 
tempts to present the evolution problem in a new light is Osborn’s 
‘Origin and Evolution of Life.”” The occasion which called forth 
this book was Professor Osborn’s lectures on the William Ellery 
Hale Foundation before the National Academy of Sciences at 
Washington in April, 1916; the new point of view which it repre- 
sents is the attempt to explain evolution from the physical, chemi- 
cal, and physiological standpoint of energy transformation rather 
than from the purely morphological consideration of form trans- 
formation which has always hitherto been the fundamental aim of 
evolution theories. The author recognizes the difficulties of such 
an undertaking and does not claim to have entirely succeeded, 
but he says he has attempted to “‘take some initial steps towards 
an energy conception of evolution and of heredity and away from 
the matter and form conceptions which have prevailed for over a 
century. . . . While we owe to matter and form the revelation 
of the existence of the great law of evolution we must reverse our 
thought in the search for causes and take steps towards an energy 
conception of the origin of life and an energy conception of the 
nature of heredity.” 

Starting from Newton’s three laws of motion Osborn develops 
the idea that in addition to the physico-chemical laws of action 
and reaction between organisms and their environment there 
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are also laws of interaction between the parts of the organism, 
“‘and that while there was evolution of action and reaction there 
was also a corresponding evolution of interaction.” “In each 
organism the phenomena of life represent the action, reaction and 
interaction of four complexes of physico-chemical energy, namely 
those of the Inorganic Environment, the developing Organism, 
the germ or Heredity-Chromatin, the Life Environment. Upon 
the resultant actions, reactions and interactions of potential and 
kinetic energy in each organism selection is constantly operating.”’ 
This is what Osborn calls the tetrakinetic theory, or the tetraplastic 
theory of evolution. 

The reviewer must confess that he is unable to follow step by 
step this energy conception of evolution from Newton’s laws to 
the tetrakinetic theory, but he attributes this to his deficient 
knowledge of energetics. Unquestionably, it is necessary to know 
the energies involved in evolution in order to know the causes of 
evolution; and we may perhaps look forward to the time in the 
distant future when evolution will be placed upon a quantitative 
physico-chemical basis, as, for example, metabolism is at present. 
In the meantime evolution must be concerned mainly with the 
diversities of living things, with transformations of form and func- 
tion, and with attempted explanations of fitness and adaptation. 
The ultimate explanation of these phenomena is probably to be 
sought in physico-chemical energy, but the chain of cause and 
effect which connects this ultimate cause with its final effect is a 
long one. At present we see only a few of its links, and for the 
most part we must be content to deal with proximate causes 
rather than with ultimate ones. 

After this introduction on the energy concept of evolution, 
Osborn considers in order the preparation of the earth for life, the 
sun and the physico-chemical origins of life, the energy evolution 
of bacteria, algae, and plants, the origin of animal life and the evo- 
lution of the invertebrates, the evolution of body form in fishes and 
amphibians, form evolution of reptiles and birds, and the evolution 
of the mammals. This enormous field is covered with a breadth 
of knowledge, an attractiveness of presentation, and a beauty of 
illustration which can scarcely be matched in any other work on 
evolution. The consideration of the various ways in which or- 
ganisms capture, conserve, and transform energy represents a new 
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departure in evolutionary literature and could be properly re- 
viewed only by a physicist or physical chemist, while the chemical 
and physical bases of differentiation, heredity, ontogeny, and 
phylogeny would require the services of a physiologist or physi- 
ological chemist for a proper appreciation. 

A third book on evolution and related topics which represents a 
deep-seated dissatisfaction with current theories and an attempt 
to consider evolution from a new point of view is by A. D. Dar- 
bishire, one of the younger English students of biometry and 
genetics, whose untimely death at Christmas, 1915, must be 
charged up to the great war. This volume is in the nature of a 
memorial to the author, edited by his sister, and contains in ad- 
dition to a biographical preface three chapters of an unfinished 
work, which give the main title to this book, and several other 
biological contributions and essays. 

The biographical sketch as well as the chapters of the book re- 
veal the author as a man of artistic temperament and of a meta- 
physical turn of mind. In his reading he had been profoundly 
influenced by Samuel Butler and Henri Bergson, and this book is 
the outcome of reflection and speculation rather than of observa- 
tion or experiment. The author contrasts the two opposing 
schools of evolutionists, the vitalistic and the materialistic; to the 
former he assigns Lamarck, Butler, Bergson, and Driesch, to the 
latter Descartes, Darwin, Weismann, and their followers. The 
former, he says, maintain that changes in function precede changes 
in structure, the latter the reverse; the former, that life creates 
form, the latter that matter and its activities create life; the 
former that life phenomena are uncertain and not predictable, the 
latter that they are certain and predictable when all. material 
conditions are known; the former that the body is the instrument 
of the soul, the latter that the soul is the result of the activities of 
the nervous system. 

Darbishire enthusiastically takes his stand with the vitalists 
and against the materialists or mechanists. Nevertheless he 
recognizes that many life phenomena have the properties as- 
cribed to them by the mechanists, and in particular he knows that 
Mendelian inheritance is predictable, but he argues naively that 
Mendelian characters are dead things, while really live characters 
are not material and are not inherited in Mendelian fashion. 
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Furthermore Mendelian phenomena deal with descent rather than 
ascent, degradation rather than integration, devolution rather 
than evolution. 

Instead of studying man and evolution in the light of lower 
organisms he reverses this process. He maintains with Butler 
that evolution in man does not take place to any important 
extent in his body, but that it is proceeding with great rapidity 
in the tools, weapons, and machines which man uses, and which 
are, in the words of Butler, “limbs which are loose and lie about 
detached.” Intellect and invention are the motive power in this 
human evolution, and the author intimates that the same is true 
of all evolution, for “a bird’s nest is as ingenious an invention as 
an Indian’s wigwam, and an eggshell made out of lime as a pot 
made of clay.”’ He speaks of the “orgy of vivisection which 
followed the mechanistic conception of the organism,” and he 
cries out against that conception which denies a soul not only to 
animals but even to man himself. On the other hand, he con- 
cludes, “the form of the body is the effect of the soul; matter is 
subservient to spirit; structure is the result of activity.” 

This essay, for it is nothing more, is not a new conception of 
life but the oldest known conception; not a theory of evolution 
but one of creation. Dissatisfaction with current views must be 
great indeed, and the evidence against those views and in favor of 
the ancient ones must be very convincing to justify such a re- 
action on the part of a scientist. And yet almost no evidence is 
presented against the mechanistic view and in favor of the vitalis- 
tic. This essay evidently owes its origin to emotion rather than 
to reason; it is based upon desire rather than evidence, and it will 
appeal especially to those who are able to believe what they de- 
sire to believe and who are accustomed to say of evolution, “I 
prefer to trace my origin to the Garden of Eden rather than to a 
zoological garden.” 

In general, a critical attitude towards scientific beliefs and 
dogmas is wholesome; and in all scientific work new points of 
view are eagerly welcomed, provided they are founded upon evi- 
dence, but an attitude of mind which rejects the methods of 
scientific inquiry in favor of pure metaphysical speculation is not 
likely to contribute to the advance of either science or meta- 
physics. 
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Professor W. B. Scott’s “Theory of Evolution” was prepared 
as a series of lectures given before the Wagner Free Institute of 
Science in Philadelphia, and has for its chief object the presenta- 
tion of old and new evidences of the truth of evolution, since re- 
cent scientific controversies regarding “Darwinism” or natural 
selection have given rise to much popular misunderstanding as 
to the position of scientists regarding the truth of evolution. The 
world is to be congratulated when a man of mature scholarship 
and judgment sets himself the task of stating in terms that can be 
“‘understanded of the people”’ the foundation principles of any 
science. In its inception the theory of evolution propounded by 
Darwin owed much of its popular appeal to Huxley, the protag- 
onist of Darwin. Half a century later Scott, a pupil of Huxley, 
restates the evidences of evolution in the light of these past de- 
cades and in a manner worthy of his great master. 

This book is not merely a restatement of old views; the average 
reader will find it full of new material. For example there is given 
a really novel account of Lamarck’s work taken from his intro- 
ductory lectures in zoology at the Paris Museum; there is an 
excellent account of the evidences of evolution which are based 
upon blood tests; while the evidences which may be drawn from 
classification, domestication, comparative anatomy, embryology, 
paleontology, geographical distribution and experiment are stated 
with a force and judgment which can come only from long and 
intimate acquaintance with these fields. This work is not so 
much a contribution to science as to popular education, and not 
since the publication of Romanes’s “Scientific Evidences of Or- 
ganic Evolution” has there appeared a book which gives, in so 
small space, a clearer, more judicious, more readable account of 
the evidences upon which the theory of evolution is based. 

Finally among notable new books on organic evolution must be 
mentioned Professor Lull’s text-book on this subject. This work 
represents the outcome of twenty-three years of college teaching 
and is prepared primarily for college classes in evolution. The 
author says in the preface that his justification for the addition 
of another to the long list of books on evolution is that he is a 
paleontologist and has written from that viewpoint, whereas the 
majority of text-books on this subject have been written by stu- 
dents of living forms. However, less than half of this volume is 
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devoted to the strictly paleontological aspects of evolution, 
whereas more than half is.taken up with other phases of the sub- 
ject. The book is therefore a well-rounded presentation of the 
subject for the general student as well as for the intelligent but 
non-scientific reader. The book is divided into three parts, the 
first of which deals with the history of evolution, the fundamental 
characteristics of living things, the classification of organisms, 
and their geographical, bathymetric, and geological distribution. 
The second part, on the mechanism of evolution, treats of natural, 
sexual, and artificial selection, of variation, mutation, heredity, 
the inheritance of acquired characters, orthogenesis, and kinet- 
ogenesis. The third part, which constitutes about two-thirds of 
the book, deals with the evidences of evolution as drawn from 
ontogeny, morphology, adaptations, and paleontology. 

Many teachers would differ as to the advisability of a special 
course on evolution covering such a territory as that just out- 
lined. In fact the subjects included in this book comprise the 
chief topics of general biology, ecology, genetics, comparative 
anatomy, and paleontology; and it is a question whether the 
theory of evolution which runs through all of these sciences might 
not be taught better in connection with special courses in each of 
these subjects. However where it is necessary or desirable to 
give in one course of lectures and demonstrations a brief outline 
of the principal generalizations of the biological sciences, no 
better method could be devised than to group these generaliza- 
tions and sciences around the theory of evolution. Indeed, I do 
not know where one could find within the covers of a single book 
so much interesting information concerning organisms in all their 
aspects and relations as in this volume. 

On the whole the work is accurate and well written though 
there are occasional lapses. One notable feature is the emphasis 
placed upon the humanly interesting aspects of evolution. The 
author expresses the hope in the preface “that a wider public may 
learn that the science of Paleontology has a unique social or human 
value,” and this hope is justified by the presentation of the sub- 
ject which is given in this book. 

E. G. Conxiin. 


Princeton University. 
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Egyptian, Indo-Chinese Mythology 


By W. MAX MULLER, Ph. D., University of Pennyslvania and SIR JAMES GEORGE 
SCOTT, K. C. I. E. London. 
Large 8vo. 6 illustrations in color, 14 in half tone and 232 line drawings. Buckram. Price 
$6.00. Previously published in this series—Greek and Roman, Indo-Iranian, Oceanic, and 
North American. Volumes now sold separately. 


The Nemesis of Mediocrity 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Litt.D., LL.D. 

“T have just finished reading a very remarkable and provocative essay by Dr. Cram. . . 
It deserves to be read no less on this side of the Atlantic than on the other.” —Crcit Cues- 
TERTON in The New Witness, London. 8vo. $1.00. 


The Great Thousand Years 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Ten years ago Dr. Cram prophesied that civilization was “‘ riding to a fall." That prophecy 
and “Ten Years After’’ are now published under the above title. 8vo. $1.00. 


The Queen’s Heart 


A romance of high order by an author of international reputation. His name would com. 
mand immediate attention, but for personal reasons is withheld. $1.50. 


The Eastern Window 


By SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Literary Editor of The Boston Herald. 
_ Ashort well written story that makes a strong appeal to the reader of fine taste and feel- 
ings. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


New York and Other Verses 
By FREDERICK MORTIMER CLAPP. Author of “ On the Overland.” 8vo. Probable 


price $1.25. 
Beyond Architecture 


By A. KINGSLEY PORTER of Yale University. Author of Mediaeval Architecture, Lom- 
bard Architecture, etc. 

Mr. Porter treats of broad principles applicable not only to architecture, but also to the 
other arts, painting and sculpture, even music and literature. He demonstrates that beyond 
architecture as eternal principles of beauty lie significance and content. 

This is a revolutionary contribution to criticism which no architect, artist or person inters- 
ted in art can afford not toread. 9g illustrations. 8vo. $2.00. 


The Meaning of Architecture 


By IRVING K. POND, C. E., M. A. (Hon.). . ; 
A plain statement of the duty of the individual and his responsibility in the developing art 
of democracy. Students will find this book to be of distinct value. 38 illustrations. $2.00. 


The Structure of Lasting Peace 


By H. M. KALLEN, Ph.D. 
“It seems to me that the book will be a notable contribution.”—JoHn Dewey. 8vo. $1.25. 


Liberty and Democracy 
By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER, Ph.D., University of Nebraska. — 
The soldier must defeat the enemy in the field; the citizen must defeat the “‘enemy within 
our gates.” This book will add equipment to every citizen who reads it. ‘“ The watchfulness 
of the citizen is the salvation of the state.” 8vo. $1.75. 
America’s Message to the Russian People 


Addresses by the members of the Russian Mission. Ambassador Cxtraordinary, Elihu Root 
of New York. The authoritative record of this important commission. 8vo. $1.50. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


FounpDED 1701 


(Legal title: ‘‘ Yale University,” or ‘‘ The President and Fellows of Yale College in 
New Haven.”) 


The work of the University is carried on in the following Schools: 


GraDvuATE ScHOOL: Courses offered to college graduates leading to the degrees of Doctor 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and Master of Arts(M.A.). A feature is the large number of cyt 8 
for research and criticism. 

YALE CoLLece: A four years’ course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (B.A.). One-half 
of the work is prescribed in Language and Literature, Science, Economics, History and Philoso- 
phy. Approximately one-half the work of the last two years is required in the completion of 
one “major” and one “minor” course of correlated study. 


Suerrizip Scientiric ScHoo.: A three years’ course of study, partially prescribed, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph.B.) and a five years’ course leading to higher 
engineering degrees. A graduate course also leads to degree of Master of Science (M.S.), 


ScnHoo. or THE Fine Arts: Regular and special courses in drawing, anatomy, perspective, 
painting, modeling, architecture, and illustration. Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 
(B.F.A.) for advanced work of distinction. 


ScuHoo. or Music: Courses in theory and practice of music leading, after at least four 
years’ work, to degree of Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.). Also courses in piano, organ, 
violin, violoncello, singing, and chamber music, 


ScHoo. or Forestry: A two years’ course open to college graduates, leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry (M.F.). Special periods are devoted to field work in the East and in 
the South or West. 


Scnoot or Reicion: A three years’ course open to college graduates, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity(B.D.). There are five courses of study emphasizing respectively 
Theology, Missions, Religious Education, Philanthropy, and History and Philosophy of 
Religion. 


Scuoo. or Mepicine: ~A four years’ course, following a preparation of at least two years’ 
college study, leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M.D.). 
Scnoot or Law: A three years’ course, open to college graduates, leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.). Degrees of Master of Law (M.L.), Doctor of Civil Law 
(D.C.L.), Doctor of Law (Jr.D.) conferred for graduate work. 


[Note: Properly oe women are admitted as candidates for the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Master 
of Arts and Master of Science, also as members of the Schools of Medicine, of Music and of Fine Arts.) 





UNIVERSITY AND DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES. About 1,000,000 volumes, Annual acces- 
sions exceed 40,000 volumes ; 5,000 periodicals and publications of learned societies on fie. 
The collections include the Salisbury collection of Oriental books and manuscripts; the Count 
Landberg Arabic manuscripts, the Wheeler Roman Law Library, the Speck Collection of 
Modern German Literature, the Lowell Mason Music Library, the collection of first editions 
of American delles lettres, the library of the Elizabethan Club with its rare Shakespeare quartos, 
also notable collections in Chinese literature, foreign missions, Latin America, etc, In the 
Library building are a number of seminar and reference rooms equipped for study and consul- 
tation by advanced students in special subjects. 


For general information address Yale University Secretary, New Haven, 
Connecticut. : 

For special information about examinations for entrance, courses of 
study, etc., address the Dean of the School concerned. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


SCHOOL, YEAR, October 1, 1917, to June 26, 1918 
With Christmas and Easter Vacations 


REVIEW TERM, April 1, 1918, to Jume 26, 1918 
SUMMER SCHOOL, July 25, 1918, through September examinations 
Dormitory, with careful supervision 


Special and thorough preparation by experts of pupils for final and preliminary examina- 
tions of Yale University, Earnest teaching by the Socratic method. 


For information, address 


GEORGE L. FOX, rs College St., New Haven, Conn. Tel. Liberty 3625. 
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Ridgefield School 


for Boys 
RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


Episcopal Visitor, 

RT. REV. CHAUNCEY 8. BREWSTER, D.D. 
President of Board of Trustees, 

RT. REV. E. C. ACHESON. 
Headmaster, 

REV. ROLAND J. MULFORD, PH.D. 








Pawling School 








O PAWLING, NEWYORK (© 


Catalogue mailed upon request 





FREDERICK L. GAMAGE - Headmaster 
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CHOATE SCHOOL 


WALLINGFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


GEORGE C. ST. JOHN 
Headmaster 














| The Brooks School for Boys 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


A college preparatory school endeavoring to combine New 
England training with the progressive spirit of the Middle 
West. Small classes under college masters. Prefect sys- 
tem inspires student leadership. Right manly character. 
Athletic, dramatic, literary and musical organizations. 
Supervised play for every boy in the school. Fifth year 
opens September 18th. 


Catalogue on request 


WENDELL S. BROOKS, B.A. (Yale), Head Master 
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THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Trustees of the Hotchkiss School, sopvestating the ad- 
baw which accrue to the intellectual and moral tone of the 
school from the presence of ambitious boys of high character 
but limited means, have provided “ee full scholarships 
covering the annual charge of $1000, ese scholarships are 
open only to boys whose character, ability, earnest purpose, 
bodily vigor, and maturity fit them for leadership in scholar- 
ship and the other activities of school and college life, such as 
athletics, music, public s ing, business ement, and 
religious influence. @Holders of .the scho are ex- 
pected to wait on table, take care of a class room, etc., which 
services do not interfere with their studies, social standing, or 
participation in the usual school activities. @ Entrance ex- 
aminations required, including i Also personal inter- 
view, whenever possible. 


Address H. G. Buehler, Headmaster, Lakeville, Conn. 
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THE GA’‘TEWAY 


A boarding and day school for girls of all ages 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THREE BUILDINGS, ATHLETIC FIELD, HORSEBACK RIDING 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, DOMESTIC ARTS, GENERAL and SPECIAL COURSES 


MISS ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
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The Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girls 
Bryn Mawr Pennsylvania 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Fireproof Stone Building. 
Outdoor Gymnasium. Winter 
Basketball Field. Outdoor 
and Indoor Classrooms. Ex- 
tensive Grounds. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley colleges. 
Abundant outdoof life— 
hockey, basketball, tennis, 
riding, golf. 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A. B., Head 





Saint Margaret’ $ Srebhool 


FOUNDED 1875 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
leas in one r = most oe a 
heal spots in New England. 
paratory with certificate aig poe _ a 
in Music, Fine Arts, History, Lan nguages, Do- 
mestic Science, Physical Cul Culture and Swimming. 
School's 50-acre farm, Pe mony id,” gives unusual 
tunities for all sports, inc’ ‘owe gs basketball. skat. 
’ ya ete. Giri be ae also put their Domestic 
ce teachings into actual practice e hour from 
Hartford or New Haven. 
Send for catalog and siews 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal 














Mrs. Dow’s 
School For Girls 


For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 
Briascliff Manor, N. Y. 

















Andover 


ABBOT ACADEMY Massschusetts 
Fewsdes, A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 22, 


Ranked among the best preparatory schools by 
the leading colleges for women. Strong general 
course offering advanced work for girle who do 
not desire a college course. Experienced teach- 
ers. Thorough equipment. Long record of 
successful work. 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 





23 Miles 
From Boston 











The Burnham School 


FOR GIRLS 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


‘ 


Miss Helen E. Thompson, Headmistress 
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FOR WOMEN 
COURSES—College P an Si B.A., B.L.; 
Demestic ieom BS. Teacher's Certificate: i 
Music, B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate; Ex- 
pression, B.O., Teacher’s Certificate. 
ADVANTAGES—64 Years’ History, Strong Fac- 
ulty, Girls from 32 States, 10 miles from Bal- 
timore, Oem elevation, near ate gpm aoe 
fi b swimming pool, priva 
bat set ey ‘non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. 
Address Box X, Lutherville, Md. 
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REVIEW 
22 NORWALK, 


“HILLSIDE?” consecncir 


Located on a hill in four acres of wound, 
within easy reach of beaches and w 
Two residence houses. Homestead and Ses 
Separate School House and Gymnasium. 


College Preparatory, General and Special Courses. Prep- 
aration for new Comprehensive Examinations. House- 
hold Science with actual training in separate residence. 
Study of individual girl. Protection against overstrain, 
but insistence on thorough work. 


Cireular and booklet of views on request. 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar), 
VIDA HUNT,FRANCIS, B. L. (Smith), Principals 








MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL cirts 


A Country school, 13 miles from 
New York City. College prepara- 
tory, special courses. Music, Art, 
Domestic Arts and Science. Su- 
pervised physical work in gymnas- 
ium and field. Riding, Tennis, 
Hockey and Basketball. 


Catalogue on request 


MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Principal 














“Highland Hall” 
Miss Cowles’ School for Girls 


PREPARES for all colleges, also strong 
General Course with Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, all out- 
door athletics. Riding, Boating, Tennis, etc. 


Catalogue and views on request 


EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B. 
Head of School 
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number of recommended boys. 
preparation for all colleges. 
Southern California Climate. 
door life among orange groves with snow-cov- 
ered mountains at back gate. Sleeping porches. 
Camping trips. 

Angeles. $550. 


CLAREMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school of high standards for a limited 
Thorough 
Ideals of Yale in 
Continuous out- 


All sports. 30 miles from Los 
Send for catalog. 


W. E. GARRISON, A.B. (Yale), Ph.D., Headmaster, 


Claremont, Cal. 


DEVON MANOR 


School for girls situated at Devon, Pennsylvania, 


teen miles from Philadelphia. In the vicinity 
thos Valley Forge and the beautiful Chester 
Valley. 


College preparatory, Junior College and Voca- 


tional Courses. Modem ideas along safe and sane 
lines. 


Under the control and direction of a Yale 


graduate. 





“Che 
ROSENBAUM 
SCHOOL 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 






EDWIN WHITE 
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“Who opposes me Me I shall crush to pieces —” William II, Emperor of Germany 


A Survey of 


International Relations 


Between the 


United States and Germany 


August Ist, 1914— April 6th, 1917 (Based on Official Documents) 
By James Brown Scott, Major and Judge Advocate, U.S. R. 


“Whatever else we may or may not read about the war, its an- “The most comprehensive, thorough, and systematic presenta- 


tecedents and its causes, this is a volume which no one desiring the tion of German-Ameri ."— N.Y. 
fullest information on the best authority can well afford to nt ‘i ecria wr, 41? .4 ae 


“A complete reference work for all Americans who wish to have ing as a romance." — Beltimore Sun. 
at hand a compact statement of German aims and the methods of 
attaining those aims." — Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“No writer has ever contrasted with more force the viewpoint of 
the Prussian autocrat with the principles of the American Democrat. 


“The most 
of the United States against Germany which has yet appeared.” 
vO Y S 


—Philadelphia Press, __ this presentation.” — Literary Digest. 





Net $5.00 at all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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—N. Y. Tribune. “An aimost invaluable reference work, and a narrative as thrill. : 


erage and interesting presentation of the legai case : 
. Sun. 5 


One is a better and prouder American for having read this book “The United States could afford to go before the world simply on = 











THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE (:::) 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


By WILBUR C. ABBOTT 
Professor of History in Yale University 


A new history of civilization, original in its choice and treatment of materials 
and of peculiar significance at this juncture. While the author chronicles the 
olitical history of the period and the process of colonization, his main concern 
is to explain the present by the past, to trace the origins of the modern world 
in an amazingly prolific section of the living past. He takes account of the 
advance in human comfort, and the still more extraordinary increase in human 
capacity attending the extension of knowledge, the development of science and 
invention, and the progressive modification of the conditions and ideals of life. 
The reaction of colonial expansion on European affairs and ideas is emphasized. 
The development of science is strikingly brought out for the first time in a 
survey of this field. 


The volumes are generously supplied with maps, charts and illustrations to 
amplify and make clear the changes described. 


2 volumes, octavo, $6.50 net the set 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY iw tone Sy 
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John Finley, Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, is distinguished both as an educator and as a 
writer. Recently he has been engaged in war work, and 
he is at present at the head of a Red Cross Commission 
sent to Palestine. The subject of “The Valleys of the 
Blue Shrouds” was suggested by his visit to the French 
war zone. 


Arthur Henderson, formerly unofficial member of the 
British Cabinet, is a member of Parliament and Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labor Party. During the war he 
has shown himself one of the ablest spokesmen of British 
Labor, whose war aims have been stated in terms closely 
following those of President Wilson. 


Edwin Bidwell Wilson, an authority on aeronautics, is 
at the head of the Department of Physics in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He has recently de- 
livered a series of Lowell lectures on the Principles of 
Aviation. 

Colby M. Chester has had a long and distinguished career 
in the United States Navy, in which he is Rear Admiral. 
He has been detailed by the Navy Department as Pro- 
fessor of Naval Science at Yale University. 

William Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard, has been especially interested in the ethical issues 
of the war. The essay on the “Personal Problems of the 
Soldier” is the fruit of a study of moral conditions which 
he made last year in England and France. 

Francis Vinton Greene, Major General of United States 
Volunteers, is the author of “‘The Present Military Situa- 
tion in the United States’”’ and other books in military his- 
tory. He has been Professor of Military Engineering at 
West Point, and has held many important engineering posts 
in the army and in public service corporations. He is 
thus eminently fitted to write of the construction problems 
of a Channel Tunnel. His article is here published on the 
Silliman Foundation. — 

Louis Untermeyer is recognized as one of the most gifted 
of the younger poets. In “Jerusalem Delivered” he as- 
sumes the réle of prophet of his race. 

Hendrik Willem van Loon, a native of Holland educated 
in this country, is connected with the Committee on Public 
Information. He has written “The Fall of the Dutch 
Republic” and “The Rise of the Dutch Kingdom.” At 
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the outbreak of the war he was in Belgium as correspondent 
of the Associated Press and was subsequently exiled by 
the Germans. 

Irene McLeod is a young British poet, well known to read- 
ers of the Yale Review as the author of “Mary” and other 
war poems. 

Meredith Nicholson is one of the best known American 
novelists and a member of the American Institute of Arts 
and Letters. He has also written a volume of essays on 
“The Provincial American.” 

Horatio Parker, a composer of wide reputation both in 
this country and abroad, is Professor of Music at Yale. 
Among his most distinguished works are the operas “‘Mona”’ 
and “Fairyland” and the oratorio “‘Hora Novissima.” 

Jeannette Marks, Lecturer in English at Mount Holyoke 
College, is a member of the Standing Committee on Habit- 
Forming Drugs of the Public Health Association and an 
investigator of the effects of drug-taking upon creative 
literature. 

Caroline Ruutz-Rees, an Englishwoman by birth, has been 
for many years prominent in educational work in this 
country. At present she is chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Connecticut Council of National Defense, 
and is especially interested in women’s war work in England 
and in the United States. 

George McLean Harper is Professor of English at Prince- 
ton University. During his recent experience in a hospital 
in France he made the acquaintance of the French soldiers 
whom he describes in “Grandpére and Family.” 

Robert Munger, a graduate of Yale, is a lawyer and a con- 
tributor of verse to the magazines. 

Anne C. E. Allinson, formerly Dean of Women at Brown 
University, is known as a distinguished essayist. Readers 
of The Yale Review will recall with interest her articles on 
“Roman Faces in the Crowd” and “Virgil and the New 
Patriotism.” 

E. J. Dillon is one of the leading British political writers. 
Educated at the Collége de France and at the universities of 
Leipzig, Petrograd, and Louvain, he has specialized in Rus- 
sian and Near Eastern affairs. His brilliant political essays 
have frequently appeared in “The Contemporary Review” 
and other English magazines., Among his most recent 
books are “Ourselves and Germany” and “From the 
Triple to the Quadruple Alliance.” 
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New Publications of the 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


280 Madison Avenue, New York City 





iq 120 College Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Ph.D. 
uthor of “The Meaning of God in Human Experience” 
The instincts and innate capacities which form the 
iginal endowment of human nature and the effects of 
e various influences—social, political, and religious— 
hich largely transform this raw material, are the ab- 
orbing subjects of this book. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


A DAY OF SOCIAL REBUILDING 


yman Beecher Lectures on the Ministry of 
the Church, delivered at the Yale School 
of Religion 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D. 


In this volume Dr. Coffin faces frankly the social sit- 
wation of the hour in international relations, in industry, 
‘and in the more intimate life of men, and discusses the 
duty of the church through its various ministries of rec- 

pnciliation, evangelism, worship, teaching, organiza- 


"» tion, etc., and the particular tasks of its leaders. 


Boards, $1.00 net. 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN GOD 

A German Criticism of German Materialistic 
Philosophy 

By GEORG WOBBERMIN, Ph.D., Professor of Dog- 
DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON PhDo 
Especially significant at this time since it presents a 


| careful analysis and an incisive criticism of that modern- 
"ized form of German materialism and evolutionism of 


‘which such thinkers as Nietzsche and Haeckel are the 
well-known exponents. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE METHOD OF HENRY JAMES 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


“‘We recommend it very strongly to every lover of the 
“subject. Mr. Beach is a thoro student and a clear 
‘ iter.’ Cloth, $2.00 net. 


_ THE DRAMATIC RECORDS 


_ OF SIR HENRY HERBERT 


“Dr. Adams has collected these quotations. 
Organized them under various heads, and in- 


» dexed them, the whole making a very valuable 


" 


work for students of the Restoration drama.” 
Cloth, $2.50 net. 





AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY 

By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Litt.D. 


“Written with the excellent object of instructing 
Americans in regard to the political institutions which 
they have inherited from the mother country. . . . 
Conceived on broad, rational grounds, even where its 
nature is somewhat controversial.” Cloth, $1.75 net. 


THE PROCESSES OF 
HISTORY 
By FREDERICK J. TEGGART, Ph.D. 


This volume presents a new and highly suggestive 
approach tothe study of man. Mr. Teggart shows that 
an application of the method of science to the facts of 
human history throws a new and vivid light upon the 
characteristics of modern political qupenioations 
and accounts for the wide diversities in the political and 
cultural status of human groups. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS OF 
HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Translated, with an Introduction, by CHARLES 

WHARTON STORE 

Hofmannsthal is well known as the author of “‘El- 
ektra,”’ but his peculiar genius as ~~ has been little 
appreciated. The rare beauty of his lyrics—their 
melodiousness and colorful imagery—is reflected in the 
translations of Mr. Stork, who already has an established 
reputation as a translator. Boards, $1.25 net. 


THE BURGLAR OF THE ZODIAC, 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


“Deserves to be read for the title alone. But this 
young poet has more than a knack for titles; he has 
real humor and a fine sense for words.” 

Boards, $1.25 net. 


RADIO-DIAGNOSIS OF PLEURO- 
PULMONARY AFFECTIONS 


By F. BARJON 
Translated by JAMES ALBERT HONEIJ, M.D. 


Sets forth the interpretation of the shadows in 
various chest affections and emphasizes the 
scope of recent geneological! diagnosis. Contains 
an especially timely chapter on penetrating 
wounds of the thorax by projectiles. 

Cloth, $2.25 net. 
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the outbreak of the war he was in Belgium as correspondent 
of the Associated Press and was subsequently exiled by 
the Germans. ; 

Irene McLeod is a young British poet, well known to read- 
ers of the Yale Review as the author of “Mary” and other 
war poems. 

Meredith Nicholson is one of the best known American 
novelists and a member of the American Institute of Arts 
and Letters. He has also written a volume of essays on 
“The Provincial American.” 

Horatio Parker, a composer of wide reputation both in 
this country and abroad, is Professor of Music at Yale. 
Among his most distinguished works are the operas “‘ Mona’”’ 
and “Fairyland” and the oratorio “Hora Novissima.” 

Jeannette Marks, Lecturer in English at Mount Holyoke 
College, is a member of the Standing Committee on Habit- 
Forming Drugs of the Public Health Association and an 
investigator of the effects of drug-taking upon creative 
literature. 

Caroline Ruutz-Rees, an Englishwoman by birth, has been 
for many years prominent in educational work in this 
country. At present she is chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Connecticut Council of National Defense, 
and is especially interested in women’s war work in England 
and in the United States. 

George McLean Harper is Professor of English at Prince- 
ton University. During his recent experience in a hospital 
in France he made the acquaintance of the French soldiers 
whom he describes in ““Grandpére and Family.” 

Robert Munger, a graduate of Yale, is a lawyer and a con- 
tributor of verse to the magazines. 

Anne C. E. Allinson, formerly Dean of Women at Brown 
University, is known as a distinguished essayist. Readers 
of The Yale Review will recall with interest her articles on 
“Roman Faces in the Crowd” and “Virgil and the New 
Patriotism.” 

E. J. Dillon is one of the leading British political writers. 
Educated at the Collége de France and at the universities of 
Leipzig, Petrograd, and Louvain, he has specialized in Rus- 
sian and Near Eastern affairs. His brilliant political essays 
have frequently appeared in “The Contemporary Review” 
and other English magazines. Among his most recent 
books are “Ourselves and Germany” and “From the 
Triple to the Quadruple Alliance.” 
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New Publications of the 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


120 College Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


280 Madison Avenue, New York City 











HUMAN NATURE AND 
ITS REMAKING 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Ph.D. 
Author of “The Meaning of God in Human Experience 

The instincts and innate capacities which form the 
original endowment of human nature and the effects of 
the various influences—social, political, and religious— 


which largely transform this raw material, are the ab- 


sorbing subjects of this book. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


IN A DAY OF SOCIAL REBUILDING 


Lymen Beecher Lectures on the Ministry of 
the Church, delivered at the Yale School 
of Religion 

By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D. 

In this volume Dr. Coffin faces frankly the social sit- 
uation of the hour in international relations, in industry, 
and in the more intimate life of men, and discusses the 
duty of the church through its various ministries of rec- 
onciliation, evangelism, worship, teaching, organiza- 


tion, etc., and the particular tasks of its leaders. 
eri ' Boards, $1.00 net. 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN GOD 
A German Criticism of German Materialistic 
Philosophy 


By GEORG WOBBERMIN, Ph.D., Professor of Dog- 
matics, University of Heidelberg. Translated by 
DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON, Ph.D. 


Especially significant at this time since it presents a 
careful analysis and an incisive criticism of that modern- 
ized form of German materialism and evolutionism of 
which such thinkers as Nietzsche and Haeckel are the 
well-known exponents. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE METHOD OF HENRY JAMES 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 
‘‘We recommend it very strongly to every lover of the 


subject. Mr. Beach is a thoro student and a clear 
writer.” Cloth, $2.00 net. 


THE DRAMATIC RECORDS 

OF SIR HENRY HERBERT 

Master of the Revels, 1623-1673 

Edited by JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS, JR., Ph.D. 
“Dr. Adams has collected these quotations 

organized them under various heads, and in- 


dexed them, the whole making a very valuable 
work for students of the Restoration drama.” 


Cloth, $2.50 net. 





AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY 

By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Litt.D. 


“Written with the excellent object of instructing 
Americans in regard to the political institutions which 
they have inherited from the mother country. . . . 
Conceived on broad, rational grounds, even where its 
nature is somewhat controversial.” Cloth, $1.75 net. 


THE PROCESSES OF 
HISTORY 
By FREDERICK J. TEGGART, Ph.D. 


This volume presents a new and highly suggestive 
approach tothe study of man. Mr. Teggart shows that 
an application of the method of science to the facts of 
humrn history throws a new and vivid light upon the 
characteristics of modern political organizations 
and accounts for the wide diversities in the political and 
cultural status of human groups. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS OF 
HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Translated, with an Introduction, by CHARLES 

WHARTON STORE 

Hofmannsthal is well known as the author of “El- 
ektra,"’ but his peculiar genius as a poet has been little 
appreciated. The rare beauty of his lyrics—their 
melodiousness and colorful imagery—is reflected in the 
transiations of Mr. Stork, who already has an established 
reputation as a translator. Boards, $1.25 net. 


THE BURGLAR OF THE ZODIAC, 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


“Deserves to be read for the title alone. But this 
young poet has more than a knack for titles; he has 
real humor and a fine sense for words." 

Boards, $1.25 net. 


RADIO-DIAGNOSIS OF PLEURO- 
PULMONARY AFFECTIONS 


By F. BARJON 
Translated by JAMES ALBERT HONEIJ, M.D. 


Sets forth the interpretation of the shadows in 
various chest affections and emphasizes the 
scope of recent geneological diagnosis. Contains 
an especially timely chapter on penetrating 
wounds of the thorax by projectiles. 

Cloth, $2.25 net. 
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Captain R. Hucu Knyvett’s 
“Over THERE” WITH THE AUSTRALIANS 


Here is a great and unique war narrative—thrilling with a scout’s death defying adventures 


$ in 


No Man's Land, and his story of the glorious exploits of the Australians—inspiring with his irre. 


sistable enthusiasm for the aims of the Allies. 
Philadelphia North American says: 


“This is a war book worth while, it writes fresh pages of history—how the fighting Anzacs were 
swiftly trained and transported across the seas, what they did at Egypt, at Gallipoli, and France 


is the background of the story."’ 


You No LONGER COUNT 


By René Boylesoe 
Translated from the French by Louise Seymour Houghton 


This novel—a revelation of the war and its effects on the 
individual through the experiences of a young French widow 
—burst into celebrity in Paris on the instant of publication. 

Odette's transformation is a story of intense personal 
interest, and as a whole this novel gives a new conception, a 
more intense realization of the war than has been hitherto 
conveyed. $1.50 net 


War LETTERS OF EDMUND GENET 
With a foreword by John Jay Chapman 
Edited, with an introduction, by Grace Ellery Channing 

Genet was the first American aviator to fall flying the 
stars and stripes. His letters tell of service with the Foreign 
Legion and later in the Lafayette Escadrille. The qualities 
of boyish exuberance and humor in these letters add a pe- 
culiar charm to his manlike grasp of the cause and enthu- 
siasm for it. Illustrated, $1.50 net 


THE FUCOWER AND THE BEE 


POLLINATION AND PLANT LIFE 


By John H. Lovell 


A popular exposition of the subject of pollination suitable 
to amateurs. Profusely illustrated by photographs taken 
by the author. $2.00 net 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


THE PASSING OF THE GREAT RACE 


OR THE RACIAL BASIS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By Madison Grant 


With a New Introduction by Henry Fairfield Osborn 


Revised edition emphasizes those phases of European 
racial history which have special reference to the war and 
America. $2.00 net 


A HISTORY OF THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
By Williston Walker, D.D. 


Accurate, comprehensive, and free from bias this book 
gives an ample presentation of the History of the Chris- 
tian Church. Dr. Walker's graceful style makes it not only 
a readable but an illuminating book. $3.00 net 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





Illustrated, $1.50 net 


THE EARTHQUAKE 
By Arthur Train 


A tale which every American will want to read, for 
besides being a good story it is a remarkable interpretation 
of the country’s war spirit. , 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 

“The war has had no more telling and touching interpre- 
tation than Mr. Train makes in ‘“‘The Earthquake.” J 


$1.50 net 
AMERICAN POETRY 
Edited by Percy H. Boynton 
An anthology of American poetry from the earliest times 
down to the present day, with brief critical comment. The 
editor has selected poems that represent the progress of 
American poetry as well as those that are characteristic of 
the work of the individual poets. As helps to the reader the 
book contains four indices: one for subjects, one for first 
lines, one for authors, and one for original sources of publica- 
tion. $2.25 net 


CREDIT OF THE NATIONS 


A STUDY OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
By J. Laurence Laughlin 


This study of war finance considers the operations of the 
chief belligerents. It reveals their actual bearing upon the 
progress of the war, and makes possible a complete under- 
standing of this phase of the situation. With 9 - 

3.50 net 


NEW POPULAR EDITION 


THE NAvy 


AS A FIGHTING MACHINE 
By Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 


The conference committee on Preparedness presented 
each United States Senator and Representative with a copy 
of this book. $1.50 net 


COUNTERFEIT MIRACLES 
By Benjamin B. Warfield 


An investigation of the alleged miracles of post-biblical 
Christian history from the second century to our own times, 
including the faith and mind cures and the claims of Chris- 
tian Science. This is to furnish a back ground for the self- 
attesting historicity of the miracles of Jesus. $2.00 net 
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“East of the Sun 


and West of the Moon” 
Penast the land of paper lanterns 


and skies bluer than blue she trav- 

eled alone—this dainty American 
girl who was not afraid—who loved 
mystery and adventure. Straight to 
the North as the geese fly—across the 
boundless white Siberian wastes—into 
the very heart of a gaunt and war-rid- 
den Russia, a Russia gorgeous even in 
its vast melancholy—a Russia that— 


But it is a tale so wonderfully told 
that you must read it for yourself— 


Miss Amerikanka 
by Olive Gilbreath 


You would never have had the story at all 
but for a trip that Olive Gilbreath really took. 
She went to China to be a bridesmaid for 
a friend—and then, unaccountably — fate 
took her through Siberia and Russia. Out of 
this trip she has woven a romance of the in- 
ner life of the Russian aristocracy —of the 
treachery of German intrigues—of the splen- 
dor of the Russian cathedrals—of the wonder 
and brilliance of their royal ballets—of how 
this charming American girl came to love a 
great-souled Russian nobleman and that 
mystic, magnificent country that was his na- 
tive land. 


Gel your copy to-day at the nearest bookstore, and be lifted out 
of yourself by the glory of this wonderful tale. $1.40. 
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OUR SERVICE OFFER 


Upon receipt of your order 

and $1.50 (instead of the 
usual subscription rate) we will 
send The Yale Review to 
any man in the U. S. Service 
named by you. This offer is 
only good if replied to direct 
to this office. 
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Are You Following t the War Numbers of The Yale Review? 


The United States and 
the World War 


As the United States takes its place for the first time in 
history among the World Powers, American readers are 
naturally interested as never before in the international 
situation during and after the war. 


The Yale Review Announces 


FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 





ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS By Lord Milner 


As Lord Milner has rarely written for the magazines, THE YALE 
REVIEW is fortunate in being able to announce the first article offered to 
American readers upon this subject by the recently appointed British 
War Minister. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND WAR FINANCE 
By Henry W. Farnam 


Professor Farnam will discuss the reorganization of American business 
and finance. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN BELGIUM By Emile Cammaerts 


A plea by one of the foremost Belgian writers for the future protec- 
tion of Belgium. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 


A revelation of the work of our enemies at home by an investigator 
of the whispering propaganda. 


A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM _ By Charles H. Judd 


Professor Judd contends that the war has made the American educa- 
tional system obsolete. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BALKANS 
By Milenko Vesnitch 
Dr. Vesnitch, Serbian Minister to France, will outline what must be 


done to assure permanent peace in Southeastern Europe. 
‘ 
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JAPAN’S DIFFICULT POSITION By K. K. Kawakami 


A Japanese view of the attitude of the Island Kingdom towards the 
war and the United States. 


THE TUTELAGE OF THE WORLD By Flinders Petrie 


A brilliant study by a British Orientalist of the status of dependent 
peoples and the new problems arising from the capture by a Christian 
power of Jerusalem and Bagdad. 


Literary Articles to Appear 
WHAT IS HAPPENING TO CULTURE? By John Galsworthy 


An answer by one of the foremost writers and social philosophers of 
our time. 


THE WAR FICTION By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
THE WAR VERSE By John Erskine 


A well-known American novelist and a well-known American poet on 
the literary contributions of the world war. 


THE REIMS CATHEDRAL By Ralph Adams Cram 


No one is better qualified than Mr, Cram to appraise the loss to arch- 
itecture and civilization through German vandalism at Reims. 


CRAFTSMAN AND CRITIC By John Jay Chapman 
A brilliant protest by a brilliant essayist. 


HISTORY OF A MAN OF CULTURE By Randolph Bourne 


One of the youngest American writers describes in entertaining fash- 
ion the evolution of the literary radical. 


GHOSTS IN WAR TIME By Dorothy Scarborough 


An essay upon the recrudescence during the war of spiritist manifes- 
tations. 





If you are a subscriber, send THE YALE REVIEW toa 
friend in the U. S. Service—see page xiii. — 


_ If you are not yet a subscriber, and these forthcoming 
papers interest you, send us your subscription order and 
$2.50 and we will send this (July) number FREE with a 
year’s subscription to begin in October. 
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BY A YALE MAN 


Letters from an American Soldier to His Fath 
CURTIS WHEELER, 2nd Lieut., Field Artillery, U.S. R. 





A BOOK which every father, every mother, with a boy Over The 
should read for its absorbing interest, its compact good cheer, it 
honest literary workmanship. New York We 
If you think the boys in the service over there are not enjoying it as a greg 
adventure, read this book. It is full of sparkle from start to finish, ove. 
flowing with life and good cheer and high spirits. There is comfort in it 
but more than that, there is the conviction that in these American armig 
there is a spirit, coupled with an intelligence and a force, that is going 
smash the Prussian military machine when the opportunity comes. Read 
this book. Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohig 


Price 75 cents at all Bookstores 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers ‘Wisoti! 








TUTORING THAT TELLS 


THE PRESTIGE OF A QUARTER CENTURY RECORD OF SUCCESS 
PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION EXAMINATION 





EXPERIENCED TEACHERS NEWLY Equiprep LABORATORIES 
MopERN DorMITORIES WELcominG Dininc HALL 
Firty TENNIS Courts LarceE Boat House 


Over one hundred and fifty candidates successfully prepared for entrance examinations in each d 
the last ten summers by a teaching staff composed of Harvard and Yale graduates, several of whom 
have had over twenty years’ experience in admission work. For particulars as to Little Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the school that gives results, not explanations, address 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
TELEPHONE CAMBRIDGE, 627 13 Little Hall, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 1352 Massachusetts Avenue 
‘ 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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